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INTRODUCTION 


In July of 1935, the Louisiana State University at Baton Rouge 
began publication of a handsomely designed, black-and-green covered 
periodical, called The Southern Review. A literary and critical journal, 
the Review appeared quarterly for seven years until it was suspended in 
the spring of 1942. From its very inception the magazine received 
national and even international acclaim. After its first year of 
existence Morton D, Zabel was led to remark that it displayed "a compe- 
tence almost wholly unrivaled at the moment in American magazines," 
and later added, "a quarterly of unquestionable integrity in its © 
editorial and literary aims."1 And when the magazine reached its 
fifth anniversary, John Crowe Ransom, who had recently established 
The Kenyon Review, wired enthusiastic congratulations: "The Southern 
Review's five year achievement is close to the best thing in the history 
of American letters. Your junior contemporary wishes you many happy 
returns of the day." On the same occasion, Charles Beard, the noted 
historian, telegraphed his praise: "Congratulations. The Review does 
honor to American intelligence."3 Internationally, too, the magazine 
was lauded. Desmond Hawkins, writing in 1938 in T. S. Eliot's Criterion, 


1 es D. Zabel, "Recent Magazines," Poetry, XLVIII (April, 1936), 
~520 


2 laa pales files of Campbell Hedges, the Louisiana State University 
cords. 


3 Ibid. 


observed of the journal that “it is the best of its kind that I have 
seeneeolt would be a good thing if a few of our own universities set 
to work to produce periodicals of similar excellence."4 And as its 
editors, Robert Penn Warren and Cleanth Brooks, observed in the Intro- 
duction to their collection Stories from The Southern Review, its sub- 
scription lista indicated a greater concentration in London, Calcutta, 
and Tokyo than in Atlanta, Georgiae.? And when, seven years and 
twenty-eight iasues later (Spring, 1942), the administration at 
Louisiana State decided to suspend the publication because of the 
gravity of the war situation and for administrative reasons, the files 
of the president of the University, General Campbell Hedges, abounded 
with letters of protest from such diverse sources as students, editors 
of magazines, soldiers, university professors, housewives, and 250 
members of the Modern Language Association.© 

What, then, was the quality, the standards of excellence, the 
caliber of performance of The Southern Review that gave it such 
prestige? What were the factors that contributed to its high compe- 
tence, thet it became the exemplar, the model, of many of the critical 
reviews that followed, so much so that John Crowe Ransom was to write 


to one of the editors that he feared that the Kenyon was playing 


4 ia Hawkins, "Periodicals," The Criterion, XXI (Spring, 1938), 


5 Cleanth Brooks and Robert Penn Warren, eds., Stories from The 
Southern Review, p. xv. 


6 Presidential files: Hodges. 


“"itoo assiduous the ape* to the older review?’ This imitation was to 
continue, and only last year provoked Alan Swallow, that veteran publisher 
and editor of so many “little" magazines and reviews, to comment: 

Itve often thought about what the "secret" was to make the “mag" what 
is, I think, the best literary mag ever published in the U. S....The 
creative material published and the criticism were almost uniformly 
distinguished and provocative; all mags since then have seemed in some 
sense repetitive in these respects. 

Did the "secret" lie in the editorial acumen of its editors, in 
their tastes and predilections? There had been just a handful of these, 
five only threugh the mvesine ts seven years of existence. _the masthead 
displayed the names of Charles W. Pipkin, Dean of the Graduate School at 
Louisiana State, professor of government, ex-Rhodes scholar, author of 
several books on political science and theory, as editor-in-chief until 
his death in 1941; Cleanth Brooks, Jr., former Vanderbilt and Oxford 
student, critic, and professor of English at the University, as managing 
editor; Robert Penn Warren, Fugitive poet, novelist, critic, former 
Rhodes scholar, and professor of English at the University, as an 
additional managing editor; and Albert Erskine, former Vanderbilt 
student, and graduate assistant in English at the University, as business 
Manager. In November of 1940, Erskine on leaving the staff of the 
Magazine was replaced by John Ellis Palmer, ex-Rhodes scholar, who was 


also teaching English at the University. 


University Library. 


8 cer pamaaiali letter to Albert J. Montesi, (dated March 28, 
54) « 


Did it lie in the stimulation, the quickening of spirit, and the 
flow of creativity that became characteristic of the South after World 
War I, and which has since been characterized as the "Southern Renais- 
sance," a period which produced, and is still producing a good number 
of poets, novelists, and literary critics? Obviously, The Southern 
Review has played an important role in this literary revival, one which 
in time will warrant considerable study. Brooks and Warren had come to 
Louisiana State from the vivid, productive, and controversial 
middle—twenties and early thirties at Vanderbilt University, a period 
which saw the publication of The Fugitive magazine and the symposium 
I'll Take My Stand. The editors could then rely on a vast reserve of 
contributors from the Vanderbilt group, contributors with not only 
talent and force, but also a point of view, an affinity in regard to 
things Southern, that gave them insight into and knowledge of that 


region. For one of the editorial aims of the Review was, of course, 


regional. It aimed, according to the prospectus published by President 
Jamea Monroe Smith before its first issue, “at presenting and interpretir 
Southern problems to a national audience and at relating national issues 
to the Southern scene."9 

Did it lie in its "Southern-ness," an admiration and love for the 
South as a region that elicited fierce loyalties and pieties from her 
sons? Southerners everywhere were beginning to reevaluate the region, 
and during the depression thirties they saw a land rich in natural 


resources upon which lived many in the greatest poverty and squalor. 


9 Prospectus published in The Daily Reveille, Louisiana State University' 
campus newspaper, April 16, 1935, p. 1. 


The Tennessee Agrarians, although their protests first began not upon 
economic but sooial and philosophic premises, sought a solution to the 
plight of the region in an agrarian economy. This economy would retain 
the characteristics and qualities of the region that they loved and that 
they feared an industrial New South would destroy. It might do well here 
to remember that I'll Take My Stand did not grow out of the depression, 
but preceded it; the symposium in 1930 was a protest against the inroads 
of industry in the South, an invasion, the Agrarians thought, which 

would bring with it concomitant philosophies of materialism and scientism, 
ideologies which the Tennesseans disliked. On the other hand, the “New 
South" adherents, whose center was at the University of North Carolina, 
saw salvation for the area in industrialization and the subsequent up- 
lifting of standards that such a movement, they felt, would provoke. 
There were still others who thought that the Marxist's “panacea" was 

the only method to combat the ills of the Southern tenant farmer and 

poor white. This was a time of stir in the South, when many of her 
thinkers were inspired by intense desires to better the conditions of 
their land. 

Did the "secret" lie in the dearth of superior literary and critical 
Journals during the thirties? The Dial and The Hound and Horn were dead; 
The Symposium had also folded; there were no Kenyon, no Hudgon, no 
Partisan Review; the Sewanee appeared inadequate; and other university 
reviews seemed concerned more with social and political issues than with 
literary ones. Morton Zabel, writing in Poetry in 1936, comments on this 
state of affaires: 


é 
Among the late Depression's harshest dealings in the world of civilized 
intelligence was the blow it gave critical journalism. Whatever had 
been left undone by commercial decay among the older monthlies was . 
completed by the crippling effects of economic disaster on the younger 
quarterlies that had precariously come to take their place. The end of 
The Diel forecast the early doom of its successors, The Symposium and 
The Hound and Horn, whose abrupt disappearance completed the havoc 
which had for a decade been marked by the rapid deaths of many smaller 
and more obviously ephemeral magazines. For two or three years now it 
has seemed doubtful if America would again see a regular critical 
journal, or anything approaching the importance in England of The 
Criterion.+ 
Certainly a periodical was needed that would carry on the interests, 
traditions, and even tone, of such worthy predecessors. "It is a 
matter for general congratulation," Zabel continues, "that this gloom 
has been relieved by The Southern Review....%11 ‘The Louisiana State 
review did make its appearance at a propitious and needed moment. 

Did the "secret™ lie in the perpetuation by the Review of one of 
these traditions, that is, the publishing of a brand of literary critici 
that had been earlier associated with The Hound and Horn? This type of 
literary analysis, later to be dubbed "New" by John Crowe Ransom, paid 
particular attention to the textual and structural features of a work 
of art, in most cases, the poem. As such it was practiced assiduously 


in the pages of The Southern Review by a corps of master-—critics which 


included such writers as Re P. Blackmur, Kenneth Burke, Cleanth Brooks, 
John Crowe Ransom, Allen Tate, William Empson, F. 0. Matthiessen, and 
others. The editors encouraged these critics to develop their strategie: 
and programs in the Review, and many of these writers appeared regularly 


in its issues. 


10 Zabel, p. 51. 
12 Ibid., Pe 51. 


Did it lie in the caliber of the fiction published during the 
quarterly's seven-year existence? During that span of time, The Southern 
Reyiew saw through its pages three novelettes by Katherine Anne Porter —- 
"Old Mortality," "Pale Horse, Pale Rider," and "The Leaning Tower" —-- 
certainly an adornment to any periodical; the seven short stories of a 
new Mississippi writer named Eudora Welty; and the stories of such 
authors as Robert Penn Warren, Caroline Gordon, Peter Taylor, Mary 
McCarthy, Nelson Algren, John Peale Bishop, and a score of unpublished 
newcomers that received early or even first publication in the magazine. 
Kay Boyle might also be added to this list of luminaries with her 
novelette "The Bridegroom's Body." Edward J. O'Brien, whose Best Short 
Stanies of... appeared annually during the period of the magazine's 
publication, thought so highly of the fiction published in the Review 
that continually from 1936 on ne included fourteen of its stories in the 
annual eatnestacus and placed thirty-cight on his "Honor Roll." In 1940, 
O'Brien selected as many as four of The Southern Review stories for 
inclusion -- "Frankie and Thomas and Bud Asbury," by Caroline Gordon; 
"The Honey House," by Mary King; "Family History," by P. M. Pasinetti; 
and "The Hitch-Hikers," by Eudora Welty.12 

Did it lie in the poetry of Wallace Stevens, W. H. Auden, Mark Van 
Doren, Randall Jarrell, Robert Penn Warren, John Berryman, John Peale 
Bishop, Allen Tate, R. P. Blackmur, Richard Eberhart, Rolfe Humphries, 


George M. O'Donnell, and the host of other poets that published 


there? 


12 See the Edward J. O'Brien anthologies, The Best Short Stories, 


Did it lie in the symposia that it conducted: in its two forum 
discussions called "Literature and the Professors" and “American 
Culture"? The first was devoted to an airing of tha problem of American 
literary scholarship as practiced in the college and a condemnation of 
the teaching of literary history rather than criticism in the schools. 
The second, which constituted a symposium on the discussions of American 
culture conducted by the American Philosophical Society at its meeting 
in Philadelphia in April, 1940, may be characterized by an excerpt from 
the essay about the proceedings, written by R. P. Blackmr: 

There was a good deal of good-natured self—applause, a kindly smugness, 
a righteous motion toward panacea, and an almost perfect avoidance of 
serious statement, which together pretty well covered up, or at least 
blurred one's vision for the general analogue for patriotism which was 
the announced subject of the day: Characteristics of American Culture 
and its Place in General Culture. It may be observed as indicative of 
the commemorative spirit that in the discussions recorded between the 
set pieces no one was willing actually to object to anything any one 
else said; the incongruity, or the inadequacy of the various points of 
view there compromised....With one exception neither religion nor 
philosophy was used at the proceedings. 

Did it lie in the special issues devoted to Thomas Hardy and 
William Butler Yeats during which the entire contents of the magazine 
were given over to critical appraisals of these two poets? The Hardy 
issue commemorated the centennial celebration of his birth, and the 
number included essays by such men as John Crowe Ransom, R. Pe Blackmur, 
Howard Baker, Delmore Schwartz, W. H. Auden, F. R. Leavis, Allen Tate, 
Bonamy Dobree, Morton D. Zabel, Katherine Anne Porter, Jacques Barzun, 


Arthur Mizener, and Herbert J. Maller. ‘The Yeats issue (Volume VII, 


13 R. Pe Blackmr, "Chaos Is Come Again,™ The Southern Review, VI 
Gpring, 1941), 658. 


‘Number 3) contained biographical or critical articles about the Irish 
writer by R. P. Blackmr, L. C. Knights, T. S. Eliot, F. O. Matthiessen, 
Delmore Schwartz, Donald Davidson, Kenneth Burke, and others, and has 
been called, by Frederick J. Hoffman "perhaps the best single collection 
of critical essays on one man ever furnished by a critical review. "14 

Did it lie in its publication of political and economic essays 
which treated of any issue, no matter how controversial or revolutionary 
if, as Malcolm Cowley has observed, "they are expressed with force and 
scholarship"?15 John Chamberlain added to this opinion, when in writing 
upon the first issue of the magazine, he was-led to say: 

Huey Long is a demagogue to Mr. Spivak. While Mr. Spivak is probably 
right about this, I am moved to an ironical smile by the appearance of 
the first issue of The Southern Review...The contributors include 
Kenneth Burke, who has Communist leanings; Donald Davidson, one of the 
Tennessee agrarians; Aldous Huxley, the nihilistic pessimist; and 
Herbert Agar, who leads off the issue with a ringing defense of 
American democracy and a ringing denunciation of all forms of 
dictatorship. Huey may dictate to the Louisiana Legislature, but 
he evidently permits gre" controversy in the new quarterly published 
by “his university.+ 

These remarks have been quoted at length, since in the Grace 


Lumpkin-Allen Tate controversy, which will be discussed later, and in 


14 Frederick J. Hoffman, Charles Allen, Carolyn F. Ulrich, The Little 
Ma azine, Pe 392. 


15 Malcolm Cowley, "Partisan Review," The New Republic, LXXXXVI 
(October 19, 1938), 312. The entire comment reads as follows: 
"Today there is The Criterion, edited by an Anglo-Catholic in 
London, and there is The Southern Review, edited in Baton Rouge 
by a group of de-reconstructed rebels; both of these magazines 
are tolerant of revolutionary opinions so long as they are 
expressed with force and scholarship." 


16 John Chamberlain, "Books of the Times," the New York Times, 
August 6, 1935, De 15. 


10 


the accusations of such men as Robert Gorham Davis, the Review has 
been considered either as a “kept® propaganda medium of Senator Huey 
Long or as a journal with undemocratic leanings. | 

Did it lie in the Correspondence Section of the magazine in which 
opinions or points of view taken by previously printed articles of 


the Review were discussed and commented upon by Southern Review 


readers, some of whom were well-known public figures? On occasion, 
the issues in question were controversial, creating heated debate. 
This is particularly true of the article published by Frederick L. 
Schuman, called “Leon Trotsky: Martyr or Renegade," which dismissed 
Trotsky as a political opportunist, “driven by envy and hate to 

carry his conspiracy against Stalin to the point of plotting counter-— 
revolution of the region he helped to create."17 Since these were 
the days of the Moscow Purge Trials and the American Committee for 
the Defense of Leon Trotsky, the editors sent advance proofs of the 
essay to such readers as Malcolm Cowley, John Dewey (who had headed 
the mission that visited Trotsky in Mexico in hopes of vindicating 
him from the accusations of the Moscow Trials), Sidney Hook, Carleton 
Beals, Max Eastman, and James T. Farrell. These men responded with 
letters which were either sympathetic with or critical of the Schuman 
thesis, according to their own political ecredos, and these were 


published in the same issue in which the article appeared.l® 


17 Frederick L. Schuman, “Leon Trotsky: Martyr or Renegade," The 
Southern Review, III (Sumer, 1937), 51. 


18 See the Correspondence Section, The Southern Review, III (Summer, 
1937), 199-208. 


And did the "secret" perhaps lie finally, and indirectly, in the 


1] 


generous subsidies that The Southern Review received from the adminis- 


tration at the Louisiana State University. On a Sunday in late 
February, 1935, when President James Monroe Smith drove to the 
residence of Robert Penn Warren and asked him and Albert Erskine 
about the possibility of a literary magazine for the school, they 


had replied: 


--Yes, if you paid a fair rate for contributors, gave writers decent 
company between the covers, and concentrated editorial authority 
sufficiently for the magazine to have its own distinctive character 
and quality. There was one more stipulation: that quality mst not 
be diluted or contravened by the interference of academic committees 
and officials. How much would it cost? Toward $10,000 a year. 


Later the sum was authorized and the editors realized enthusiastically 


that their budget would permit them to pay a cent and a half for prose 


and thirty-five cents a line for verse. These payments were so 
considerable that Ford Madox Ford once wrote the editors that the 
magazine paid higher than The Yale Review.*9 In this regard it might 
be well to remember that even serious writers enjoy being paid. 

Or could the success of the magazine stem from a combination of 


not one, but all of these factors? Did each play a role in making 


‘The Southern Review an important facet of twentieth-century literature? 


It is the purpose of this study to examine the various aspects of this 


magazine to determine just what were the ingredients that made the 
Review so estimable. ‘The approach will be principally chronological; 


19 Brooks and Warren, p. xi. 


20 Files of The Southern Review. 


the careers of its major editors -— Cleanth Brooks and Robert Penn 
Gaceen -- will be followed through the period of publication of both 
The Fugitive magazine and the agrarian symposium I'll Take My Stand 
at Vanderbilt until their arrival at Louisiana State. Some attention 
will be paid to the ideas and attitudes that were characteristic of 
the Southern scene during the thirties. And finally the chronology 
of the magazine from its beginning in 1935 until its suspension 
in 1942 will be treated in detail. 

But the aim of the treatment will be evaluative. As this history 
is follewed, an attempt will be made to show how various factors or 
a combination thereof created the “greatness* of The Southern Review. 
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CHAPTER I 
The Vanderbilt Experience 


In his comments about Vanderbilt University, published in The 
Princeton University Library Chronicle, Allen Tate, in reminiscing about 
his daye as a Fugitive poet, had this to say in regard to the group of 
critics, poets, historians, and thinkers that had gathered there during 
the twenties and early thirties: "Given this sort of group, I think I 
may disregard the claims of propriety and say quite plainly that, so 
far as I know, there was never so much talent, knowledge, and character 
accidentally brought together in one American place in our time."1 And 
in their section on "The Southern Renaissance," in the anthology 
American Heritage, Leon Howard, Louis B. Wright, and Carl Bode remark 
that William Faulkner and Thomas Wolfe, together with the Tennessee 
Agrarians and other Southern writers belonging to their clique, may 
"through their talents...well make the South of today as rich as New 
England in the time of the Transcendentalists."2 For, these authors 
persist, there is a great similarity between the Southern renaissance 
and the New England one: 

Each renaissance had its richest development through the friendship, by 
no means always serene, of the various members of the group within it. 


Each had a particular town as its locale. Each found its impulse in a 
single high-minded man. Each was furthered by the establishment of a 


1 Allen Tate, "The Fugitive 1922-1925," The Princeton University Library 
Chronicle, III (April, 1942), 83. Yt ged 


2 Pry ela Louis B. Wright, and Carl Bode, eds., American Heritage, 
3 e 


14 
magazine that had an important influence on the group itself and on a 
emall but active band of readers outside the group. And the group 
identified with each movement made itself not the spokesman of the 
majority opinion in the country but instead an unusually significant 
minority voice.? 

For the South, the locale was Nashville, Tennessee; the "high-minded 
man," John Crowe Ransom; the magazine, The Fugitive; the group, the 
Fugitives and the Agrarians, although only four of the Fugitives later 
became Agrarians; and the "minority voice," the claims of Agrarianism 
with their indictment of materialism, industrialism, and the metaphysic 
Progress. The beginning of the Southern movement may be dated April, 
1922.4 

After World War I, the English faculty at Vanderbilt consisted of 
its head, Dr. Edwin Mims, John Crowe Ransom, Donald Davidson, Walter 
Clyde Curry, and Stanley Johnson. From this nucleus a group soon 
developed that took a serious interest in creative writing.> In the 
fall of 1921, its members began to gather at the home of a cultivated 
and wealthy Nashville business man, Mr. James M. Frank, at meetings pre-~ 
sided over by Frank's learned but eccentric brother-in-law, Dr. Sidney 
Mttron Hirsch, who was interested in philology, mysticism, and odd bita 
of strange erudition. The atmosphere at moments was formal, each guest 
being addressed as doctor. Soon every member was beginning to bring 
his poems to the gathering -—~ to be read, to be discussed, to be criti-+ 


cized by the others. In time, various undergraduates were invited to 


3 Howard et. al., pe 744. 
4 Ibid., pp. 744-745. 


5 aie Crom Beatty, "By Way of Background," A Vanderbilt Miscellany, 
Pe 12. 


15 
join the sessions. By the winter of 1921-22, when it seemed evident 
that enough talent was present to begin a magazine, Dr. Hirsch suggeste 
to the group that one be started. The result was The Fugitive, which 
made ite debut in April, 1922.6 

Declaring themselves. "self-convicted experimentalists," and sever 
opponents of the "mint julep, white-columned variety of Southern liter- 
ature," the originally anonymous Fugitives ~- who later proved to be 
John Crowe Ransom, Donald Davidson, Walter Clyde Curry, Merrill Moore, 
Allen Tate, Stanley Johnson, William Y. Elliott, Alec Stevenson, Sidney 
Hirsch, James M. Frank, and William Frierson -—- prefaced their poems 
with the admission that "The Fugitive flees from nothing faster than 
the high-easte Brahmins of the Old South."7 As Donald Davidson later 
wrote: | 
If there is a significance in the title of the magazine, it lies perhap 
in the sentiments of the editors...to flee from the extreme of conven- 
tionalism whether old or new. They hope to keep in touch with and to 
utilize in their work the best qualities of modern poetry, without at 
the same time casting aside as unworthy all that is established as good 
in the past.& 

The masthead of the magazine listed as Board of Editors all of the 
contributing poets listed above; in December, 1922, the names of Jesse 
Ely Wills and Ridley Wills were added; and in February of 1924 the name 


of Robert Penn Warren appears there for the first time.? 


6 Tate, pp. 75-79. 
7 "Editorial," The Fugitive, I (June, 1922), 34. 


8 Donald Davidson in a letter to Corra Harris of the Charjotte News and 
Observer, quoted in Beatty, p. 15. 


9 Hoffman et. ales De 265. 
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He was at the time only a sophomore in the University. Allen Tate, 
in his reminiscences of The Fugitive days, describes his first meeting 
with Warren in the following manner: 

One day in February, 1923 (I think it was) I was typing a bad poem...on 
Walter Clyde Curry's typewriter. Dr. Curry gave the poets the freedom 
of his rooms. I became aware of a presence at my back and turning 
around I saw the most remarkable looking boy I had ever laid eyes on. 
He was tall and thin, and when he walked across the room he made a 
sliding shuffle, as if his bones didn't belong to one another. He had 
a long quivering nose, large brown eyes, and a long chin ~- all topped 
by curly red hair. He spoke in a soft whisper, asking to see my poems; 
then he showed me one of his own...This remarkable young man was "Red," 
Robert Penn Warren, the most gifted person I have ever known.10 

In time, Warren was rooming with Tate and Ridley Wills and writing 
poetry for the magazine. In 1924, as has been mentioned, he became a 
fully established member of the group.1t 

ihe Fugitive lasted for nineteen issues and came to an end in 
December, 1925. It folded, however, not from lack of funds, but because 
its editors wished more time to devote to writing rather than to bringing 
out a magazine, It had almost been a solo Vanderbilt performance; for 
although such names as Hart Crane, Robert Graves, Louis Untermeyer, 
Witter Bynner, and John Gould Fletcher appeared in its pages, these con- 
tributions had been occasional and rare. It had, however, not gone un— 
noticed; reviews and comments about it occurred all over the nation and 
in England. And when in 1928 Fugitiye: Ap Anthology appeared, it re- 
ceived serious critical attention, for by then Ransom was a fully estab- 


lished name in the literary world and Davidson, Tate, Warren, and Moore 


10 Tate, p. 81. 


1i Hoffman et. al., p. 118. 


17 
were beginning to receive attention.12 

In the meanwhile an event occurred that was to have serious reper- 
cussions among the Vanderbilt Fugitives. 

In 1910 certain adherents of religious orthodoxy in the South had 
‘published a series of booklets, entitled The Fundamentalists: A 
Testimony to the Truth, which stressed the exact truth of the Bible as 
to matters of faith and morals and its validity as a historical and 
prophetic document.13 The ideas of this group began to circulate 
widely in the South among the sympathetic masses. Soon the name 
Fundamentalist became associated with those who propounded its theories 
and belief. On the other hand, the universities were, of course, 
teaching Darwinism, mechanistic psychology, and the new sociology. 
Alarmed, the Fundamentalists began petitioning their state legislatures 
to outlaw the teaching of evolution in state-supported schools. In 
1923, Florida, Oklahoma, and Tennessee passed laws forbidding the 
teaching in the schools of "the theory that denies ‘the story of divine 
creation as taught in the Bible."14 

The nation and the world were shocked at this turn of events. 
Educators in the South who advocated the free teaching of science be- 
came indignant and then aggressive. One of these, John T. Scopes, 
teacher of high-school biology in Dayton, Tennessee, deliberately vio- 


lated the law in order to create a test case. The result was the famous 


12 Beatty, pp. 16-19. 
13 Francis Butler Simkins, The South Old and New, p. 318. 
4 abid., pe 319. 
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"Monkey Trial," in which the people of Dayton, Tennessee were arrayed 
against those who demanded unlegislated and unpressured academic freedom. 
William Jennings Bryan represented the forces of orthodoxy, while the 
brilliant criminal lawyer and freethinker, Clarence Darrow, represented 
the liberals. in 1925 Scopes was convicted, and the constitutionality 
of the law was upheld by the Tennessee courts.15 | 
The result was, however, by no measure a victory for the South. 
Scathing indictment, vituperative insult, abominable and execrating 
language was leveled against the region by. the press of two continents. 
The South, it was agreed, was a land stiil so "barbaric" and "backward" 
that it entertained ideas characteristic of the Stone Age and Medieval 
darkness.16 | 
The region by this time, however, had become almost accustomed to 
the attacks of the press of the North and the East. As early as 
November, 1917, H. L. Mencken, writing in the New York Evening Mail, 
had accused the area of being "ag sterile, artistically, intellectually, 
culturally, as the Sahara Desert."17 The South, he asserted, had lost 
its "civilized minority," whose standards before 1850 were far superior 


to those of the shopkeeper and clerical society of New England.18 


15 Simkins, p. 319. 
16 Ibid., p. 319. 


17 H. L. Mencken, New York Eyening Mail, November, 1917; quoted in Jay B. 
Hubbell, The South in American Literature, p. 847. 
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With Walter Hines Page, he believed that the region was haunted and 
paralyzed by the "Ghost of the Confederate Dead, the Ghost of religious 
orthodoxy, the Ghost of Negro domination."19 

After World War I attacks upon the South became more and more vehe- 
ment. Indictment of Southern treatment of the Negro became more fre- 
quent and violent. Denunciations of the region, particularly after the 
1920 election of a Republican president, occurred more and more in the 
Northern press and in Congress. The events of the Georgia chain gang, 
the Harlan mines incident, the rantings of the Southern demagogues, the 
new Ku Klux Klan, and now the Scopes trial gave new fuel to an already 
‘blazing fire.20 A legend grew up in the rest of the country, which 
Donald Davidson describes in the following manner: 
The South -- so the tale runs -~ is a region full of little else but 
lynchings, shootings, chain gangs, poor whites, Ku Kluxers, hookworn, 
pellagra, and a few decayed patricians whose chief intent is to deprive 
the uncontaminated, spiritual-singing Negro of his life and liberty, 
But what is more shocking...it is in thought and deed studiously back- 
ward and anti-progressive.2L 

it is not to be wondered, then, that the group that made up the 
Vanderbilt intellectuals began to smart under this barrage of insults 
that admitted no good of the South. On the contrary, as Allen Tate 
writes, these writers had found in the region a special dimension and 
quality which had provided them with a unity and a bond: 


The quickening of the imagination in the South twenty-five years ago 
Seems to be an acknowledged fact. I believe it was a little different 


19 Hubbell, p. 847. 


20 Donald Davidson, Attack on Leviathan, p. 316. 
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from the literary excitement in other regions at that time. After the 
war the South again knew the world, but it had a memory of another 
war; with us, entering in the world once more meant not the oblitera— 
tion of the past but a heightened consciousness of it; so that we had, 
at any rate in Nashville, a double focus, a looking two ways, which 
gave a special dimension to the writings of our school--not necessarily 
a superior quality--which American writing as a whole seemed to lack... 

I would call the Fugitives an intensive and historical group as op- 
posed to the eclectic and cosmopolitan groups that flourished in the 
East. There was a sort of unity of feeling, of which we were not then 
very much aware, which came out of...a common historical myth; and its 
use for the dramatic and lyrical arts, I believe, is that it expresses 
itself in the simple ritual of greeting a friend in the street.22 

But now both the rituals and the “unity of feeling" were threatened. 
The South, the Fugitives began to observe, was undergoing a process of 
serious change. For in the boom twenties, industry was beginning to 
move toward the South; and as the Tennesseans watched it become more 
and more entrenched in the area, they feared that in its wake would come 
an extinction of both the "expression" and the "myth." 

Sparked by the Scopes incident, the Vanderbilt clique began to ac— 
quire a regional and historical consciousness; they began to review and 
reassess their area. As poets, they had, in part, rejected the Southern 
muse; but in examining and in criticizing her weaknesses, they had dis- 
covered their own roots. Steadily, in a period of examination and survey 
of the region, they were acquiring a Southern consciousness. "And then 
one day," as Allen Tate writes, "~-I cannot be sure of the year, I think 
1926--I wrote John Ransom a new sort of letter. I told him that we must 
do something about the South. John had written on the same day, the same 


message to me. The letters crossed in the mail."<3 This "something" 


grew to be the Agrarian symposium of 1930. 
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The Publication of I'll Take My Stand 


In preparing a defense of the agrarian and pastoral South, the future 
Agrarians were moved by several considerations. Foremost in their minds, 
and central to the problem of industrialism, was the basic disorder of 
our time. This malady may be described as the loss of a controlling 
vision of man's aims and ends, of the collapse of moral and spiritual 
integrity, and of the decline of religious and metaphysical belief. In 
his attempt to attain meaning and definition in what appears to many a 
neutral universe, modern man has taken one of two courses. Either he 
has accepted the naturalistic and materialistic premises of his culture 
and means to follow them to wherever they may lead; or he has rejected 
the thesis of the “exclusive reality of the physical world." and seeks 
his truth in supernatural and metaphysical concepts. in doing the 
latter, the modern usually associates himself with those institutions 
and traditions that assume a preternatural world-view. This has been 
characteristic of many intellectuals and artists such as Jacques 
Maritain, Etienne Gilson, T. S. Eliot, Panl Valery, Graham Greene, 

G. K. Chesterton, Hilaire Belloc, and many others. And it also became 
characteristic of the Agrarians. 

For these men were foremost artists, and in their attempt to define 
an aesthetic out of which to create, they necessarily became aware of 
the relation between aesthetic and ethical experience. 

As Richard M. Weaver has put it: 

-eefn important number of Agrarians were poets. The very acceptance of 
poetry commits one to the realm of value, and this meant that their 


Judgments were to be in part ethical and aesthetic. They were thus con- 
cerned immediately with the quality of the Souths; and this orientation 
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put the case upon an independent footing. It was of course impossible 
to revive interest in the South's legal claims, and political claims 
alter with circumstances. But ciaims based upon ethical and aesthetic 
considerations are a different matter; they cannot be ignored at any 
time, and it was these which furnished the principal means of attack.24 

Nor in this eonnection can one ignore the publication of John Rans 
God Without Thunder, which appeared in 1930 almost concurrently with 
I'll Take My Stand. In this book Mr. Ransom points out that the God of 
the Old Testament with his restrictions and “thou shalt not's" has been 
subordinated to the Christ of the New Testament, an embodiment of 
‘physical welfare and social benevolence." This emphasis has resulted 
in the disappearance of evil and natural imperfection in our culture. 
Scientific formulations are offered as "proof of the new God's bene-— 
ficence"; and the Biblical events have been reduced to myths. Our wor- 
ship of the Logos has contrived to make our experience more and more 
abstract.25 

As a sort of corrective for the "drive towards pure rationalistic 
conquest and its concomitant religion of the Logos," the order of socie 


suggested in I'l] Take My Stand is implied, a society "in accordance 


with the true order of God, nature, and man.26 

Another consideration that the Agrarians pondered in the reassess~ 
ment of their land was the resemblance that the South seemed to have to 
European civilization. Many of the Vanderbilt thinkers had enjoyed 


24 Richard M. Weaver, "The Tennessee Agrarians," Shenandoah, III (Swume 
1952), 5. (This issue is given over to an Agrarian symposium). 
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education or residence abroad -- John Crowe Ransom, Robert Penn Warren, 
and Cleanth Brooks had all been Rhodes scholars. What they had seen in 
Europe seemed more in keeping with the mores and folkways of the Agrarian 
South rather than the industrial North. The North appeared to them the 
deviation rather than the rule, and as such was vulnerable, the Agrarians 
felt, to attack on this score.27 

Moreover, at about this time there appeared a decidedly new approach 
in the writing of Southern history. As Jefferson Davis had predicted, 
"The South must win or suffer the humiliation of having her history 
written by New England historians," the historiography of the conflict 
was performed by such New England historians as Schouler and Rhodes. 
These men, bitterly anti-South, had seen the whole Civil War in terms 
of the slavery issue. Since the South had openly advocated the evils 
of slavocracy, it had become morally doomed and consequently could but 
suffer defeat. With the economic-determinist historians that became so 
prevalent at this time, the picture changed. With Frederick J. Turner, 
William E. Dodd, and Charles Beard, a modern conception as to the 
causes of the War because of sectional and economic differences was 
growing up. The Conflict was being examined as a clash of social and 
economic interests between two bitter sections struggling for political 
dominance of the government. Slavery was merely a pivotal issue under 
whose cloud the whole economic affray was fought. In the twenties, 
this political-economic view was becoming more and more discussed and 
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accepted.28 Out of this new historical re-evaluation came a book, The 
American Heresy, written by the Englishman, Christopher Hollis, which 
was to have a great influence on the Vanderbilt acholare: Its thesis 
was that the Northeast, in creating the War for purely selfish reasons, 
had devastated and finally destroyed the superior Buropean culture of 
the South.29 

Subsequently, around 1928, supported by these new convictions and 
historical facts, a number of Vanderbilt associates, led by John Crowe 
Ransom and Donald Davidson, began to gather to discuss Southern problems 
in preparation for a book. These men were convinced that the Agrarian 
South was a culture worth preserving and that industrialism was a force 
that in time would blight and finally destroy that culture. They be- 
lieved, then, that those who proposed a new industrial South, champions 
of the "New South," were acting on the wrong premises. As represented — 
by such men as Henry Grady, Walter Hines Page, and Sidney Lanier in the 
past, and the North Carolina and Virginia group of sociologists, econ- 
omists, and editors ~- Rupert B. Vance, Howard Odum, W. T. Couch, Broadus 
Mitchell, George Fort Milton, and others -- in the present, the "New 
Southerner" sought to advance and stimulate Northern industrialiam in 


the South. Surveying the Southern region of the twenties, the Agrarians 


28 Davidson, The Attack, pp. 29~38. 


29 The author is indebted for the chronology of the early days of Agrarian 
preparation to John L. Stewart's The itive-A, ian Writers, Ohio 
State, 1947, (an unpublished dissertation). Mr. Stewart by letters and 
interviews with John Crowe Ransom and Donald Davidson has had access to 
information about the early days of the movement hitherto unpublished. 
Another source that has proved helpful is Alexander Karanikas' John 
Crowe Ransom and Allen Tate: A Study of the Southern Agrarian Theory 
of Literature, Northwestern University, 1953, (an unpublished dissertatio 
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became painfully aware that not only was the factory and the industrial 
plant becoming a regular feature of the Southern scene, but that many 
Southerners were so avid to have them there that they were offering 
factory sites tax-free to Northern industrialists. The Agrarians were 
determined to protest this direction which the South was taking.30 A 
feeling grew up that perhaps other interested Southerners might be 
solicited to join the undertaking. Two were approached; both refused. 
One of these, Stringfellow Barr, then editor of the Virginia Quarterly 
Reyiew, was to figure rather prominently in the opposition to the 
group. 21 

As if by design, as the movement began to get under way, some 
Fugitives who had left Vanderbilt during the middle twenties suddenly 
appeared in Nashville: Tate from France, Warren from Southwestern at 
Memphis. At this point the Vanderbilt group contained four Fugitives -- 
Ransom, Davidson, Tate, and Warren -—- and the following eight 
Southerners, two of whom were not connected with Vanderbilt: John 
Donald Wade, newly arrived member of the English Department, biographer 
of John Wesley and associated with the Dictionary of American Biography; 
Frank L. Owsley, Vanderbilt historian; Lyle Lanier of the Vanderbilt 
faculty; Henry B. Kline, a graduate student; Andrew Lytle, novelist, 
and former Vanderbilt student; H. C. Nixon, and the poet John Gould 
Fletcher and the novelist Stark Young. These comprised the twelve who 


contributed to the symposium-volume I'll Take My Stand, which was to 


30 Donald Davidson, "I'll Take My Stand: A History," American Reyiew, V 
(Sumer, 1935), 310-11. 
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appear in the fall of 1930. Fletcher and Young were the only contributors 
who did not belong to the Vanderbilt circle.32 | 

Previous to the publication of the book in the late fall, a public 
debate occurred, which was to be followed by a series of others, in which 
"01d South" disciples were pitted against "New" in a defense of the 
agrarian philosophy. In September of 1930, the Virginia Quarterly Review 
had issued an article, written by an editor, Stringfellow Barr, which 
protested a controlled industry in the South. Ransom, Davidson, and 
Tate, in a joint letter, replied to the article by insisting that in- 
dustry of any form or shade was deleterious to the well—being of the 
South. Since the reply created a good deal of comment, George F. Milton, 
then editor of the Chattanooga News, suggested in an editoral that a 
debate be held publicly between the Nashville and Richmond groups. The 
Richmond Times Digpatch immediately took up the suggestion, and a debate 
was arranged between Barr and Ransom, scheduled to take place in Richmond 
on November 14, 1930.33 

Meanwhile, a curious turn of events occurred. While the Agrarians 
had been advocating a balking of the industrial leviathan principally 
on aesthetic, social, and philosophic grounds, their ideas had begun to 
attract public notice because of the economic plight of the nation. 

Since October of 1929, the country had been in the grip of the Great 
Depression, and men everywhere were desperately considering any theory 


that might invite a solution to the general ills of the land. Therefore, 
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the event in Richmond created quite a stir and stimulated a great deal 


of public attention.34 | 

On the night of the occasion, some 3500 attentive and serious people 
were present carefully weighing the arguments of both "Old" and "New"! 
Southerners. Ransom, who spoke first, was put somewhat at a disadvantage 
by two circumstances: first, the speech of introduction delivered by 
Sherwood Anderson in which he unequivocally stated that controlled in~ 
dustrialism would lead to Communism; the second, the length of his talk. 
Forty minutes had been allotted to each speaker; and as Ransom was de- 
livering his case for the Old South, he realized that it would take far 
too long to deliver. In an attempt to condense and telescope points as 
he went along, he presented a hurried and sometimes confused speech. 
All in all, the speech, incoherent as it was, took fifty minutes. Barr, 
in rebuttal, pointed out that industry was already entrenched in the 
South and any measures taken to ignore it would be harmful to the area. 

The result of the debate was slightly to the advantage of Barr, 
who received more applause than Ransom. The event itself, however, 
proved beneficial to the Agrarians; for the publicity given to the oc- 
casion focused attention on their cause, and made their beliefs known 


to Southerners and Easterners alike.2© Some few days later (November, 


1930), the book I'l] Take My Stand appeared. 


34 Stewart, p. 296. 
35 ibid., pp. 296-298. 
36 Ibid., p. 298. 


I'll Take My Stand 


Although I'J1 Take My Stand wes published as a manifesto protesting 


the tenets of the Northern industrial society and upbraiding the South 
for attempting to follow them, it did not presuppose an economics or 
even a political credo. Nor did it presume to swallow the entire "mag- 
nolia syndrome." It was not, as many of its critics assumed, an apologia 
for the ante-bellum South, nor did it pretend to "restore" the mint- 
julep drinking colonel and the economy that produced him. It was rather 
a serious indictment of the North and its philosophic and economic 
principles. However, its Eastern and Southern eritics, unable to under- 
stand its premises and metaphysics, and suffused with the economic con— 
cerns of the time, refused to read in it anything but reaction and 
rebellion. Given this sort of reception, and condemmed on economic 
rather than aesthetic or moral grounds, the Agrarians from the very be- 
ginning were misunderstood and ridiculed .37 

4s Donald Davidson writes, "I'l]) Take My Stand was intended to be a 
book of principles and ideas, offering with whatever implications a 
philosophy of Southern life rather than a detailed programme...It was 
based upon historical analysis and contemporary observation. It was 
not a handbook of farming or economics."38 

Moreover, despite general agreement as to certain basic principles, 
the Agrarians themselves were not of one mind or aceord; they did not 
subscribe, en masse, to all the views that the various essays in the 
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book propounded. They were, however, agreed on a central set of beliefs 
embodied in the prefatory statement of principles, which had been put in 
its final form by John Crowe Ransom.29 

According to this statement, their agreement stemmed principally 
from the fact that "ali tend to support a Southern way of life against 
what may be called the American or prevailing way; and all as much as 
agree that the best terms in which to represent the distinction are con- 
tained in the phrase, Agrarian yersus Industrial ."40 

in brief, these principles appear as follows: 

1. The Agrarians question the tendency of the recent South to re- 
linguish its hitherto precious minority rights to join up behind 
the "common or American industrial ideal." Particularly must 


the Southern youth be dissuaded from such a course. 


2. The Agrarians invite all other similar groups in the nation to 
unite with them as members of a national agrarian movement. 


3. The Agrarians deplore the over-—investment of our society in the 
applied sciences. 


4. The Agrarians point out that despite the fact that the applied 
sciences have made labor less arduous and time-consuming, the 
lot of the modern laborer remains difficult and insecure. 

5. The Agrarians advocate creative rather than servile labor. 


6. The Agrarians condemn all systems which have industrialiam as 
their core, whether socialism, cooperationism, or Commnism. 


7. The Agrariens deplore the loss of modern man's "sense of vocation." 


8. The Agrarians contend that proper relations between man and nature 
and man and religion are destroyed in the industrial society. 


9. The Agrarians argue that the arts cannot have a proper life in 
the decay of sensibility that attends industrialisn. 


39 John Crowe Ransom et. al., I'1) Take My Stand, p. ix. 
40 Ibid., p. ix. 
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10. The Agrarians insist that the amenities of life, such as 
conversation and manners, suffer in the business nexus. 


11. The Agrarians dismiss the "Humanists" as being too abstract. 
12. The Agrarians insist that the mechanics of industrialism with 
its emphasis on new markets and new products leads to disad- 


justment and instability. 


13. The Agrarians deplore the rise of advertisement as a creator 
of false needs and markets. 


14. Instead, the Agrarians advocate the agrarian society which 

would embrace the theory that "the culture of the soil is the 

best and most sensitive of vocations, and that therefore it 

should have the economic preference and enlist the maximum of 

workers." 
15. Moreover, the agrarian society "is hardly one that has no use 

at all for industries, for professional vocations, for scholars 

and artists, and for the life of cities." 
16. The agrarian society can be defined technically as "one in 

which agriculture is the leading vocation, whether for wealth, 

for pleasure, or for prestige ~-a form of labor that is pur- 

sued with intelligence and leisure...."41 

Essays followed by John Crowe Ransom, Donald Davidson, Frank Lawrence 
Owsley, John Gould Fletcher, Lyle H. Lanier, Allen Tate, Herman Clarence 
Nixon, Andrew Nelson Lytle, Robert Penn Warren, John Donald Wade, Henry 
Blue Kline, and Stark Young which in some fashion touched upon these 
principles or the case for the Agrarian South.42 

This was indeed a minority report, and the reviewers of the book, 
whether Northern or Southern reviewed it unfavorably. Although the times 


were desperately bleak, and overtones of Ruskin, Carlyle, and William 


Morris -- all men of good will -- could be detected in the 


41 Ransom, et. al., pp. xX-xx. 
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Agrarian arguments, the general reaction was one of contempt and ridicule. 
Indicative of the tone of most who had written on the book was the edi- 


torial in the New York Times (February 15, 1931) which was satirically 


contemptuous of the whole movement. Gries of "neo-Confederates," 
"Nashville rebels," and "professional Southerners" were frequently heard. 
The twelve Agrarians were given organization, a political program, and 
economics, where none in reality existed. Actually, the twelve never 
again issued manifestos, or met in public assembly, or mapped out poli- 
tical or legislative action, or, for that matter, published another 
document. However, once the book appeared, the press assumed all these 
things of the symposium. Whatever agreement existed among these twelve 
could be found in their indictment of industrialism and the Northern way 
of life that exhibited it. The symposium, then, offered no plan for 
political action, no systems of economics, no specific methods for com- 
bating the ills of the South; however, it found itself invested with all 
of these.43 

What the symposium did do was to seek to demonstrate how inferior 
Northern industrial society really was despite its bombast and cries of 
progress. In surveying the ethos of this society, the Agrarians were 
repelled by its profit motivation, its "morally ugly" system of competi- 
tive marketing, and its gross neglect of things of the spirit. They 
resented, therefore, efforts being made to engraft this sort of civili- 
zation upon the contemporary South, where agrarian traditions of the Old 
South -- with its emphasis upon grace and leisure, character and 
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stability — still remained. As Donald Davidson wrote to describe the 
attitudes and feelings of himself and his fellow Agrarians: 

Uppermost in our minds was our feeling of intense disgust with the 
spiritual disorder of modern life --its destruction of human integrity 
and its lack of purpose; and, with this, we had a decided sense of 
impending fatality. We wanted a life which through its own conditions 
and purposefulness would engender naturally (rather than by artificial 
stimulation), order, leisure, character, stability, and that would also, 
in the larger sense, be aesthetically enjoyable. What history told us 
of the South, what we knew of it by experience, now freshened by con- 
scious analysis, and what we remembered of the dignity and strength of 
the generation that fought the Confederate War --all this drove us 
straight to the South and its tradition. The good life we sought was 
once embodied here, and it lingered yet. 

However, the Agrarians did not pine for a restoration of plantation 
culture; their concern was a society based "ultimately upon the land" and 
upon those who were concerned with the land -—~ the several kinds of rural 
folk: the yeoman farmer, the tenant farmer, the inhabitant of the rural 
community or town. And although they were nostalgic for the grandeur of 
the Southern past, they did not want to return to it. They wished rather 
for the contemporary Southerner to become aware of his rich heritage and 
to defend it against the encroachments of Northern industrialism. Their 
objections, then, against the Northern leviathan, despite the general 
outlines of a rudimentary economics that the symposium contained, were 
basically philosophic and aesthetic rather than economic. 

Nor would the Agrarians tolerate the ready invitations of the "New 
Southerners" to the industrialists of the North; this group would accel- 
erate the destruction of the agrarian South, rather than benefit the 


region as its members asserted. With their center at the University of 
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North Carolina, these New Southerners, following the examples of Grady 


and Page, were attempting to reconcile the South economically and socio- 
logically to the North and Northeast. They contended that the South by 
adopting the industrialism of the North would soon make the transition 
from an impoverished agrarian state to a rich industrial one. They there- 
fore advocated all the new methods of scientific farming, a heavy re- 
liance on the engineering arts and techniques, and social and economic 
equilibrium with the rest of the nation. Where the Agrarians advocated 
the old-fashioned and traditional ways, they would discard these, 
particularly on the farm, for the new technology .45 

The New South tradition was embraced by such men as Howard W. Odum, 
Frederich H. Koch, Rupert B. Vance, Paul Green, Edgar W. Knight, E. CG. 
Branson, L. R. Wilson, S. H. Hobbs, T. J. Woofter, W. T. Couch, and many 
others connected in some fashion with the University of North Carolina. 
There also existed, as has been pointed out, a group of similar mind at 
the University of Virginia, headed by Stringfellow Barr. Where the 
Agrarians were averse to the industtalization of the South, the "New 
South" groups would provide a climate of hospitality for a vast infusion 
of Northern capital. These men accepted the premises of pragmatism, 
materialism, and the scientism that the industrial metaphysic of progress 
demanded, and they advocated facing the future rather than the past. 
These were the "New Regionalists'' -- sociologists, geographers, and 
economists -- and they disputed the Agrarian ethos and were upon occasion 


Openly hostile to it. The Agrarians dismissed this group as being too 
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little concerned with the traditional patterns of Southern life and of 


seeing the region's problems as being identical with those of the indus- 
trial East. The "New Southerners," moreover, the Agrarians claimed, were 
acting upon the wrong basic premises.46 Since they felt that the indus- 
trial society was, in a sense, moribund and leading to the excesses of 
communism or socialism, the Tennesseans found it ironical that the South 
should adopt that society, that it should, as Robert Penn Warren once 
pointed out, "attempt to attach itself to the tail of a kite that was 


going down." 
The Economic Phase of the Agrarian Movement 


After the appearance of I'll Take My Stand, there was a general dis-— 
persal of the Agrarians. Only four -~- Ransom, Davidson, Tate, and Owsley — 
continued to meet and to discuss the difficulties of the South. From 
their meetings came closer attention to methods by which Agrarian princi-~ 
ples might be applied to economic practices. In time certain measures 
were suggested and studied. Out of this period came a number of essays 
in which a specific plan for political, economic, and sociological 
measures in terms of a Southern Agrarian policy was adopted. 

The emphasis, then, was placed upon a socio-economic program upon 
which an Agrarian land policy could be based. The question, of course, 
was how to achieve such a basis. In following such a direction, John 


Crowe Ransom produced his "Happy Farmer."" In this essay Ransom speaks 
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out for a self-sufficient farmer, one whose needs are entirely provided 
by the soil and his own handiwork. To achieve this state of self- 
subsistence, the farmer, Ransom argues, must learn the skills of the 
carpenter, the meat packer, the forester, or any other workman whose 
practice is needed to provide for the well-being of a farm. Moreover, 
this farmer must be independent of scientific farm machinery and all 
industrial gadgets.47 

In 1931 Ransom went to England. While there he spent a full year 
reading in economics, trying diligently to disecces some means that might 
provide a solution to the plight of the Southern farmer. During this 
period he was influenced a great deal by the English economist, J. A. 
Hobson, whose theory was that America was over-—capitalized by land. 
After a time, Ransom came to the conclusion that the only solution lay 
in subsistence farming. He, therefore, prepared a book setting forth 
this thesis and submitted it to a publisher, Scribner’, who at the time 
was reluctant to accept it because of the limited appeal of its subject. 
While Ransom was in the process of arranging matters for its publication, 
he decided not to publish the book because he reasoned that his knowl- 
edge of economics was too limited. Out of this study, however, came 
Several essays, "State of the Land" and the previously mentioned "Happy 
Farmer" being two of them.48 

In the meanwhile, in 1933, Seward Collins, former editor of the 


Bookman, and admirer of traditional ideologies and institutions, became 


47 Stewart, pp. 318-328. 
48 Ibid., p. 319. 
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warmly sympathetic to the Agrarian point of view. During this year, 
therefore, when he established a new periodical, called The American 
Review, he invited and encouraged the Agrarians to publish in its pages. 
In the "Editorial Notes" of the first volume of the magazine, he wrote: 
The American Review is founded to give greater currency to the ideas 
of a number of groups and individuals who are radically critical of 
conditions prevalent in the modern world, but launch their criticism 
from a traditionalist basis: from the basis of a firm grasp on the 
immense body of experience accumulated _by men in the past, and the 
insight which this knowledge affords.4? 

Collins then went on to point out that the forces that produced 
the modern chaos could not produce solutions, that western culture should 
return to the past since it cannot go forward and that it should recover 
those "fundamental and tested principles" that have been pushed aside. 
He would then, Collins continued, publish in the pages of The American 
Review any such groups that were taking this stand. One of these was 
the neo-humanist position of Irving Babbitt and Paul Elmer Mores; another, 
the English Distributists; and then Collins remarked: 
Here in this country there is a group of writers who resemble the 
English Distributists in being able men of letters who have devoted 
considerable thought to economic problems; and they have arrived at 
conclusions closely related to those of the Distributists. The 
Southern Agrarians, as they have been called, published in 1930 a 
symposium, I'll Take My Stand which drew general attention to their 
work. But..iits importance as a contribution to economic problems 
was almost universally misunderstood. Their drastic criticism of 
industrialism, their emphasis on agrarian life, and their praise for 


the ways of the old South, were dismissed as nostalgia and a hopeless 
attempt to return to the past,50 
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Collins then ended his comments by saying that two members of the 
group, John Donald Wade and Donald Davidson, were present in the first 
issue, and that he hoped to have contributions from others later on.°1 

The English Distributists, headed by G. K. Chesterton and Hilaire 
Belloc, and later to be represented in America by Herbert Agar, did hold 
similar views as those of the Agrarians. According to the Announcement, 
published by the Agrarians and Distributists after their conference in 
Nashville in 1936, the Distributists held the following views: 

The Distributists are concerned with the economic freedom of all. 
Americans, whether in farming or in the pure money-making businesses. 
They believe strictly in private property, meaning the kind of property 
over which the owner can really exercise independent management. This 
sort of property has been rapidly disappearing in America, and they 
wovld restore it so far as possible. Therefore they would support the 
small independent business unit against the giant corporation, within 
which ownership may be widely distributed without being accompanied by 
any power of control.°2 
Opposed to finance~-capitalism and large corporations, they advocated tie 
dissolution of the corporations, ownership of the land by small land- 
holders, small units of property, and a national economy based on agri-~ 
culture and subsistence farms. 

The fact that Collins published these two groups side by side soon 
made obvious the similar objectives of the two movements. Then, too, 
Herbert Agar, who was soon to return to America and Louisville to edit 
the Courier Journal of that city, and who was both loyal Distributist 


and a staunch friend to the Agrarians, did much to stimulate Agrarian 
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and Homestead Principles, a brochure issued by the Convention group, 
November 1, 1936. 
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interest in the English program. This relationship led eventually to a 
joint-symposium of the two groups in 1936 in the publication of Who Owns 
fmerica?, which was jointly edited by Allen Tate and Herbert Agar, and 
which will be discussed later. 

In 1934 John Crowe Ransom began to desert economics for aesthetic 
theory, but Davidson and Owsley prevailed in their agrarian beliefs. 
They were joined at this point by some young Vanderbilt disciples —- 

R. C. Beatty, G. M. O'Donnell, and E. W. Parks. In 1935 William Y. 
Elliot, a former Fugitive poet, and now a professor of government at 


Harvard, wrote a book, The Need for Cash Credit, which advocated autono- 


mous regions in America with much more power than the states. This book 
greatly influenced the thinking of the Agrarians, particularly Owsley, 
who after talking with Ransom, Davidson, and Nixon at great length 
during 1934 and 1935, prepared an essay stating the present program of 
the Agrarians.°3 The article, called "The Pillars of Agrarianism," ap-— 
peared in The American Review in March of 1935. ‘In brief, these were 
the five "pillars" of the movement as Owsley listed them: 
I. The Restoration of the people to the land and the 
land to the people by the government's purchasing 
of lands held by loan companies, insurance com-— 
panies, and planters whose estates are hopelessly 
encumbered with death. 
It. Preservation and restoration of the soil. 
III, Establishment of balanced agriculture. 
W. Just political economy. 
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V. The creation of regional government more 
autonomous than the state. 


Among those who watched the Agrarian movement with a good deal 
of interest and sympathy were two members of the faculty at the Louisiana 
State University, alumni themselves of Vanderbilt University. The first 
of these, Charles We Pipkin, had after receiving his M.A. at Vanderbilt, 
gone on to Harvard, and then to Oxford, where as a Rhodes Scholar, he 
had acquired his Ph.D. In 1925, he had come to Louisiana State as a 
professor of government, and in 1931 had become dean of the graduate 
school there.9>5 The second of these was Cleanth Brooks, Jr., whom 
Pipkin had brought to the University in 1932.96 Although Cleanth Brooks 
was to become known as one of the most putes neNbes of the Vanderbilt 
circle, he had not in his undergraduate days at Vanderbilt (1920~24) 
been associated with The Fugitive group as poet. Nor was he present 
at the University during the publication of I'li Take My Stand. From 
Vanderbilt, he had gone on to Tulane University, and from 1929 to 1932 
was at Oxford as a Rhodes Scholar; in 1932 he came to the Louisiana State 
University as a professor of English.?7 

In 1934, these ex-Vanderbilt students were joined by a third alumnus 
Robert Penn Warren, who also came there at the invitation of Pipkin. In 


the spring of 1935, these three men suddenly found themselves editors 


o4 Frank L. Owsley, "The Pillars of Agrarianism," The American Review, IV 
(March, 1935), 546-54'7. 


55 Interview with Mr. Brooks. 
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of The Southern Review, a magazine whose chief editoral aim was the 
exposition of Southern problems. Therefore s after July of 1935, the 
Agrarian and Distributist points of view appeared frequently in its 
pages. 

In the meanwhile, through general correspondence and mutual ex— 
change of ideas, and stimulated by the publication of the principles 
of both groups in The American Review, an alliance was developing be~ 
tween the Agrarians and the Distributists. In the early spring of 
1936, the two groups joined together to produce a joint—symposiun, 
Who Owns America? This volume is a collective attack on the monopoly 
capitalists and financial ngnipalatore who, the writers asserted, 
owned the nation. Declaring that private property is, and should be, 
essential to the good life, they argued that it should be as evenly 
distributed as possible. They, therefore, spoke out for the small 
business unit and the distribution of the land into small units to 
be owned by responsible farmers, 58 
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Members of the two movements that appeared in the book were Herbert 


Agar, David Cushman Coyle, Lyle H. Lanier, John C. Rawe, Frank Lawrence 


Owsley, Richard B. Ransom, Allen Tate, Donald Davidson, James Muir 
Wallace, George Marion O'Donnell, “John Crowe Ransom, Douglas Jerrold, 
Willis Fisher, Andrew Lytle, John Donald Wade, Robert Penn Warren, T. 
Cauley, Henry Clay Evans, Jr., Mary Shattuck Fisher, Cleanth Brooks, 
and Hilaire Belloc.°9 
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A short time later, June, 1936, the two groups met at Nashville 
in a convention which was held by The Committee for the Alliance of 
Agrarian and Distributist Groups. The purpose of the meeting was to 
determine "whether it wonld be a worthy public service to organize and 
publicize certain opinions upon which the members of the conference 
were agreed, "60 A tentative statement of economic and political prin-~ 
ciples was adopted, and three committees were created: Committee for 
the Alliance of Agrarian and Distributist Groups, which was charged 
with the task of organizing "informal discussion groups" and solici- 
ting closer relations with organizations of similar aims; the Committee 
on Publications, which was instructed to arr.nge for a periodical of 
an economic, political, and literary nature; and the Committee on 
Convention, whose task it was to arrange for a national convention.61 

The following were present: Richard Crane, Ralph Borsodi, Robert 
Penn Warren, Edward Day Stewart, S. J., Donald Davidson, Chard Powers 
Smith, James M. Waller, Cleanth Brooks, Manson Radford, John C. Rawe, 
S. J., George Marion O'Donnell, Richard Croom Beatty, Austin L. 
Venable, Arthur L. Lloyd, Andrew Lytle, Charles C. Chapman, S. J., 
John Crowe Ransom, Frank L. Owsley, Herbert Agar, Allen Tate, Lyle H. 
Lanier, Charles W. Pipkin, Edd Winfield Parks, John Donald Wade, T. J. 


Cauley, Malcolm H. Bryan, Henry Clay Evans, Jr. -- editors of The 


Southern Review, Agrarians, Distributists, and three Jesuits.62 


60 See: Announcement, p. 1. 
61 Ibid., p. 1. 


62 See: "Minutes of the Convention of The Gommittee for the Alliance of 
Agrarian and Distributist Groups," June 4~5, Nashville. For this and 
the above brochure I am grateful to George M. O'Donnell, who, after 
& good number of years, still had them in his possession. 
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It might be appropriate here to note that the Statement of Agrarian 
and Distributist Principles that was set down in the Announcement in- 
cludes the following passages: 

We oppose the denial of economic freedom under such forms as the 
following: a. Finance capitalism, with its tendency to monopoly, 
the regimentation and restriction of the liberty of workers and con- 
sumers in the interests of the few managers and owners...b. Com- 
munism, with its violent methods and the regimentation and expro- 
priation of the entire population and its aim of a collective 
society...c. Fascism, with its violent methods and the regimentation 
of the entire population in the interests of a tyrannous, national— 
istic state...In a tyranny —fascist, communist, or plutocratic— 
power is in the hands of e few men. Ina just society power is.dis- 
tributed among the citizens...We believe that in the long run our 
traditional American civil rights cannot be maintained under large- 
scale monopoly capitalism nor under the systems of state communism 
or fascism; we affirm our belief that these odvil rights are so in- 
portant that they must be preserved...." 

These remarks have been quoted at length, since a situation had been 
growing up in the pages of Ihe American Reyiew which was beginning to 
reflect upon anyone who published there. As early as 1936, Seward Collin: 
began to include in the periodical certain writers with pro-fascist views. 
Moreover, as the power of Hitler and Mussolini grew in Europe, Collings 
became an avowed fascist, and openly advertised in the review certain 
biographies that treated these dictators sympathetically. An opinion 
soon became current that anyone publishing in The American Review was 
automatically of fascist leaning. Such sort of accusation may be illus- 
trated by the Grace Lumpkin--Allen Tate incident. 

In the May 27, 1936, issue of The New Republic, in the Correspondence 
Section, there appeared a letter written by Allen Tate, preceded by the 


following commentary by the editors: 
esata 
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In the February issue of Fight, Miss Grace Lumpkin published a very 
strange interview with Mr. Seward Collins, editor of The American Review. 
A few of the questions that Mr. Collins answered will give the general 
tone. 

Q. Some of the things you have said made me think you are a fascist. 
Are you? 

A. Yes, I am a fascist. I admire Hitler and Mussolini very much. 
They have done great things for their countries.... 

Q. You have said that you wish to return to medieval times. You 
wish to do away with all progress?...And do you wish a king 
and nobles...in America? 

A. Yes. 


The editors continued: 

In a concluding note, Miss Lumpkin said: "I do believe after reading... 
God Without Thunder, and I'1] Take My Stand, and copies of The Seythorn 
Review and The American Review, that in those who write for them (some of 
them very sensitive and fine writers) there is the beginning of a grou 
that is preparing the philosophic and moral shirt front for fasciam, "6 
To this Tate vehemently replied in his open letter to Miss Lumpkin: 

I read it first with amusement. I read it again with amazement-—that you 
had identified all the views of Mr. Collins with all the views of the dis. 
tributist-agrarian writers with whom I am associated...First, I do not 
believe in fascism...Second, I am so deeply opposed to fascism that i 
should choose commmism if it were the alternative to it.65 

As for the reference to The Southern Review, it might be well here 
to recall the previously cited remarks of John Chamberlain (August 6, 193 
and Maleolm Cowley (October 19, 1938) in regard to the liberal tone of 
The Southern Review. | 

However, the association between the Agrarians and the Distributists 
did not last. Perhaps because of the gathering war clouds over Europe, 
perhaps because of the inability of the two groups to come together on 


principles, the alliance between the two finally dissolved. 
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The immediate reason was a disagreement over policy. In a letter 
to Robert Penn Warren, dated February 15, 1937, Herbert Agar writes: 

I was in New York when the disagreement on policy between New York and 
Nashville came to a head, and attending the meetings in New York, I 
tried with complete lack of success to keep both sides aware of what 
was in the other's mind. When Nashville withdrew it seemed to me that 
the effort being made in New York was well worth the support I could 
give it, so I continued my support...It seems to me important that the 
few of us who are trying for the same basic reform in America shouldn't 
have beastly squabbles like a lot of Communists.... 

Plans for the proposed magazine also created dissension and in time 
were abandoned. The national conference proposal came to naught, and in 
1937, the year that Seward Collins discontinued publication of The 
American Reyiew, the association of the two groups came to an end. 

These also proved to be the last days of Agrarianism. John Crowe 
Ransom had long since turned his attention to aesthetics rather than 
economic or sociological problems, and Robert Penn Warren was remarking 
that the "talk about agrarianiam gets phonier and phonier."67 In 1938, 
however, appeared Donald Davidson's The Attack on Leyiathan, which might 
be dubbed the last Agrarian document. For at this time, the movement 
had come almost to a standstill. And in 1937 when Ransom left the 
Agrarian circle at Vanderbilt, he had dismissed the idea that the move- 
ment could produce a change in the American scene. Nor did he wish to 
be, as he himself recently remarked, "a spectacular malcontent ."68 
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The Vanderbilt experience is important in the study of The Southern 


Review for many reasons, some of which have already been indicated. How- 
ever, first and foremost, it provided for the periodical the character 
and disposition of its frame of reference -- a point of view which stems 
from the belief that man cannot define himself in our society by prag- 
matic, naturalistic, and materialistic tools. As Richard M. Weaver has 
observed, "They [the Agrariang/ understood from the beginning...that man 
requires some conception of the absolute to maintain his humanity. n69 
And these writers wished for something more than a culture in which 
"man cannot define or perform his nature." 

In a sense the whole Vanderbilt experience concerned itself with 
the investigation of the problem of value and belief. The attempts at 
the beginning, particulerly during the Fugitive period, were provoked by 
aesthetic considerations: How does the modern arrive at a world-view in 
which man can live and the artist can create? Did our contemporary 
culture provide such a system? | 

In surveying the world eas: the Agrarians found that the prevalent 
temper of scientific progressiviam had elicited such reactions as T. S. 
Eliot's Waste Land, Spengler's The Decline and Fall of Western 
Civilization, and the remarks of Yeats: 


Things fall apart; the centre cannot hold; 
Mere anarchy is loosed upon the world. 


They met this disorder by two methods: 1) aesthetic formalism, as a re- 
buke to the chaos of our culture, and 2) by tracts of the times which 
(Or epee: 
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argued that it was possible to garner from the past some seeds of 


tradition that might counteract the disbelief and vacuity of modern 
life.70 And, as Weaver has demonstrated » they continued their investi- 
gation of the problem of values by novel and poem, tract and aesthetic 
theory: by Ransom's criticism of humanized religion, by Tate's drama- 
tization of his belief that all men are incurably religious, and by 
Warren's studies in original sin and redemption that are his poems and 
novela. /4 

Despite claims that some Agrarian contentions were an alien strain 
in the American tradition, they do have their antecedents in the 
Transcendentalist revolt against materialism, in various beliefs of 
Melville, and in the whole muckracking crusade. Nor is the direction 
that the movement took in any sense new. "It is," as Raymond Weaver 
has observed, "a phase of the general retreat of humanism before uni- 
versal materialism and technification."72 It takes its major impulse 
from the nineteenth-century's loss of faith in the "natural" man. As 
symbolized by Newman, Carlyle, Ruskin, and Morris, this movement pro- 
tested the course being taken by European society in its mechanization 
of life. With the bankruptcy of the Victorian ethos, with its emphasis 
upon progressiviam, rationalism, and scientism, the artist saw the need, 
as Gorham Mynson has remarked, for a science for "divinizing man," and 


for a new humanist. "A Humanist, in the best sense," as Donat O'Donnell 
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describes him, "defending the terrible and glorious complexity of human 
nature against those who would reduce man to the level of an ersatz 
angel." 

It was of this that Alan Swallow wrote when he observed of the 
quality of The Southern Review: 
So the mag was a literary quarterly that established (with Hound and 
Horn) the new criticism and all that; but it was more than a literary 
quarterly; it was a literary quarterly in the best sense, that it was 
attempting to deal not only with literature but also with some other 
matters (cultural, if you will) within a point of view which would 
cover all. And in that scope it had a point of view and a backing of 
a number of able people. That core, that point of view, and that 
group gave the mag its greatness; that led, in fact, to the selection 
of such good materials from people who were not Southern Agrarians.73 

Another aspect of the Agrarian experience which was to have, in 
some degree, an influence upon the tone of The Southern Review and the 
attitudes of its editors was the "aesthetic of regionaliam." As de- 
fined by John Crowe Ransom, in an essay by the same name, it consisted 
of a quality of feeling and thinking that stemmed from the adaptation 
of a people to the natural features of a region.74 While Allen Tate 
in applying this concept to the artist defined regionalism as "the 
immediate, organic, sense of life in which a fine artist works." It 
is not documentary, antiquarian, or picturesque. "A selfconscious 


regionalism," he said, "destroys tradition with its perpetual discovery 


of it; makes it clumsy and sterile."75 It is rather the voice of 


73 In a letter to Albert J. Montesi, (dated March 28, 1954). 
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genuine tradition, of the utilization of the "usable past" for the 


purposes of art. 76 

The Agrarians, as Donald Davidson points out, had come upon this 
theory of aesthetics by indirection. Regionalism had not been mentioned 
in I'12 Take My Stand, but: 


In arguing the Southern case and in exploring the general American 
situation, the Agrarians themselves had by implication supplied some— 
thing like a solid foundation to artistic regionalism. Regionalism 
was not to be taken as an "escape" or an appropriation, by an act of 
the will, of some partial aspect of American life. It was not merely 
folklore, though it rested upon folkways. But it was, like section- 
alism in politics, the natural condition of the arts among a people 
united in a general culture and living under a Federal government, 
but divided by the process of pioneering and settlement into cultural 
prone puee could not be forced into any narrow pattern of national 
art. 


However, it was not, as Robert Penn Warren argued in his essay, 
"Don'ts for Literary Regionalists," a "get-rich-quick" device for literar, 
faddists to exploit commercially: 


(1) Regionalism is not quaintness and local color and folklore, for 
those things when separated from a functional idea are merely a titil- 
lation of the reader's sentimentality or snobbishness...(2) Regionalism 
based on the literary exploitation of a race or society that has no 
cultural continuity with our own tends to be false and precious. It 

is touristic regionalism...(3) Regionalism does not necessarily imply 
an emphasis on the primitive or underprivileged...(4) Regionalism does 
not mean that a writer should relinquish any resource of speculation 

or expression that he has managed to achieve...(5) Regionalism does 

not mean that literature is tied to its region for appreciation... 
ra does not imply in any way a relaxing of critical standards... 
(6) Even literary regionalism is more than a literary matter...The 
danger in regionalism lies in its last syllable, in the ism. As a fad 
it is meaningless. 78 
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These statements protested in part the attitude being adopted by 
certain Agrarians that the genuine regionalist, one sincerely devoted 
to his locale and its tradition and in whose work the past and the 
present met, had a creative margin over his Eastern-city counterpart. 
The contention ran that the city with its eclectic, cosmopolitan, and 
rootless movements and theories contaminated the subject matter and 
the techniques of the Eastern writer. This position received final 
damnation from Allen Tate's reminder that "the arts everywhere spring 
from a wysterious union of indigenous iaterteie and foreign influences: 
there is no great art or literature that does not bear the marks of 
this fusion."79 And again in his observation, "It was not an uprooted 
modern, but the classical Milton who remarked, 'Wherever we do well is 
home': wherever we are allowed best to realize our natures --a reali- 
zation that, for an artist, presupposes permission to follow his 
craft-- is the proper place to live."80 

Yet despite the attempts to avoid regional chauvinism, the editors 
of The Southern Review were conducting a “regional" magazine, and the 
"aesthetic" was a point of view that must have determined and shaped 
some of their editorial views and decisions. One could describe it best 
as an attitude rather than a theory, a consciousness of the South as a 
literary area, of the profession of letters in the South, and of an- 
tagonism to the East, and New York particularly, as being hostile and 


inhospitable to the Southern writer. A direct manifestation of this 
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occurred, as shall be seen, at the Writers' Conference held at Louisiana 
State in April, 1935, at which the publication of the forthcoming 
Southern Reyiew was officislly announced. 

Although the aesthetic or New Critical approach to the analysis of 
literature was to achieve its greatest momentum among the Agrarians in 
the late thirties and early forties, those critical insights -—- poetry 
as knowledge, the conflict between the scientific and poetic vision, 
the disassociation of sensibility, and others --— which were later to be 
crystallized into systems, were already in evidence among them. By 
mid-1935, the time of The Southern Review's first issue, the semantical, 
psychological, and textual investigations of the poem, known as the 
Revolution of the Text, had its most faithful group-advocates in America 
among the Agrarians. At this date, I. A. Richards had long since pub- 


lished his Principles of Literary Criticism (1925) and Practical 


Criticism (1929); T. S. Eliot, his Collected Essays (1932); and Kenneth 
Burke and R. P. Blackmur, their essays in the Dial and the Hound and 
Horn. The Agrarians, too, were contributing their investigations into 
the nature of poetry and science, tradition and the artist, and the 
esthetic and religious experience. John Crowe Ransom and Allen Tate 
were publishing God Without Thunder (1930), Coleridge on the Imagination 
(1934), and numerous essays on aesthetical, psychological, and philo- 
sophic matters. All of these studies operated on a close and careful 
reading of the poem as structure, as art object, as psychological ex- 
perience. It is not to be wondered, then, that when Warren, Erskine, 
and Brooks drew up the prospectus of the magazine, an emphasis was in- 


mediately placed upon this type of criticism rather than the sociological 
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or historical brand. In regard to this the prospectus read: "The | 
reviewing section will be devoted largely to extended studies of care- 
fully selected lists of current books, with emphasis on analysis and 
criticism rather than mere description. "81 

The dinportente » too, of the Vanderbilt experience upon Robert Penn 
Warren cannot be overlooked. Of all the Southern Reyiew editors, it 
was Warren who had been more closely associated than any other editor 
with Vanderbilt during this period. Born in Todd County, Kentucky, in 
1905, he entered Vanderbilt when he was sixteen -- 1921 -- and in his 
second year there, as has been related, he became connected with the 
Fugitives.82 As a Fugitive poet, Warren not only demonstrated consider-— 
able talent in such poems as "Letter of a Mother," "Pro Sua Vita," 
"Images on a Tomb," "Croesus in Autum," but also had acted one year 
with John Crowe Ransom as co-editor of The Fugitive. Edmund Wilson, on 
reviewing the Fugitive Anthology in 1928, was so impressed by Warren 
that he had singled him out for praise. Calling him, "one of the most 
promising young poets who has appeared recently," Wilson comments on the 
"stony, nodulous, and tight" style of the poet and some of his "burning" 
lines.83 

The Fugitive poetic with its emphasis upon the "cramped line," 
metaphysical wit, irony, and intellectuality was the principal modernist 


development since Imagism. It was, moreover, the single greatest 
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influence on Warren as poet and judge of poetry. Brooks and other 
Agrarian critics selected their strain of tradition from the Metaphysical 
line of English poets and built much of their critical systems on it. | 
Yet despite these metaphysical preferences, Brooks and Warren avoided 
judging the poetry included in The Southern Review on metaphysical cri- 
teria alone. Ags shall be seen, they avoided the bias of their practice. 

The “aesthetic of regionalism" also had its influence on Warren. 
After leaving Vanderbilt in 1925, he spent two years at the University 
of California as a teaching fellow. After an M.A. at California, he 
went to Yale for further study, and after a year's stay there, he went 
to Oxford in 1929 as a Rhodes scholar. In the same year appeared his 
study of John Brown, a biography of the Yankee martyr which attempts to 
show that he was completely misunderstood as to his non-altruistic and 
non-humanitarian motives. Other essays that grew out of Warren's 
"Southern—ness" period were "The Blind Poet: Sidney Lanier," which up- 
braided the Georgia poet principally for his artistic defects but 
secondarily for his disloyalty to the South (Lanier had deserted agrar- 
ianism for New South materialism) 384 "T. S. Stribling: A Paragraph in 
the History of Critical Realism, y which severely castigated Stribling 
for "hick baiting" and for indicating "much abuse and narrowness in 


Southern society that is defensible"$5 and, with Cleanth Brooks, "Dixie 


&4 Robert Penn Warren, "The Blind Poet: Sidney Lanier," The American 
Review, II (November, 1933), 27-45. 


85 Robert Penn Warren, "T. S, Stribling: A Paragraph in Critical 
Realism," The American Review, II (February, 1934), 463-486. 
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Looks at Mrs. Gerould," which ridiculed the contention of Mrs. Gerould 
that all contemporary Southern writing was depressing and filled with 
degenerate characters. After first reminding this Eastern magazine 
writer that Elizabethan and Greek literature were not "nice," the authors 
then gave Mrs. Gerould a thoroughly satirical drubbing .&6 
Warren, however, had written these essays after his return to 

Vanderbilt. After receiving a bachelor of literature at Oxford, he had 
returned to the South, where for one winter he taught at Southwestern 
at Memphis. Returning to Nashville, he taught at Vanderbilt from 1931 
to 1934. During this period the Agrarian furore was taking place, and 
Warren's contribution to the symposium consisted of an essay on the 
problems of the Negro in the South. Called "The Briar Patch," the essay 
argued for just and equitable legal and political rights for the Negro 
and good will between him anid the Southern white, who, Warren writes, 
wishes the Negro well...wishes to see crime, genial irresponsibility, 
ignorance, and oppression replaced by an informed and productive Negro 
community." Warren would also like for the Negro to arrive at and 
maintain a sense of pride in himself as Negro, and to achieve a stable 
and productive place in the contemplated Agrarian society: 

If the Southern white man feels that the agrarian life has a certain 
irreplaceable value in his society, and if he hopes to maintain its 


integrity in the face of industrialism or its dignity in the face of 


agricultural depression, he must find a place for the negro in his 
scheme .87 
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86 Cleanth Brooks and Robert Penn Warren, "Dixie Looks at Mrs. Gerould," 
ihe American Review, VI (March, 1936), 585-595. It might be indicated 


here that this essay appeared after The Southern Review had begun 
publication. 


87 Robert Penn Warren, "The Briar Patch," I'}31 Take My Stand, Ransom, et. 
ale, pp. 260-64. 
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When in the following year (September, 1934) Warren accepted a post 


at the Louisiana State University as professor of English, he already 
had acquired some fame as a Fugitive poet, had appeared in Allen Tate's 
"Southern Number" of PoetryS$ and in the "Poetry Supplement" of the 

May, 1934 issue of The American Review, %9 and was considered one of the 
most promising of the new Southern poets. His critical essays were 

also appearing in various periodicals. Therefore, when the twenty-nine- 
year-old future editor appeared on the Louisiana State campus, his 
literary reputation was climbing and his career as a poet and critic 


promising and dynamic. 


88 Allen Tate, ed., "Southern Number," Poetry, XL (May, 1932). This 
issue contained many of the Southern Agrarian poets -- Tate, Donald 
Davidson, Robert Penn Warren, John Gould Fletcher, and others. 


89 Allen Tate, ed., "Poetry Supplement," The American Review, III 
(May, 1934), 171-288. This supplement contained J. C. Ranson, 
Cleanth Brooks, R. P. Warren, Randall Jarrell, Donald Davidson, 
John Peale Bishop, John Gould Fletcher, Louis MacNeice, and others. 
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CHAPTER IT 


The Beginning of the Magazine 


In 1925 the Louisisena State University acquired a new addition to 
its faculty in its Department of Government. The newcomer had impressive 
backgrounds: he had come to Baton Rouge from Harvard and Oxford and 
possessed a doctorate from the British school. Louisiana State, whose 
enrollment at that time was under 1500, had little of the grand physical 
plant, laboratories, stadium, or equipment that became so characteristic 
of the campus during the governorships of Huey Long and his successors. 
It was what might be called a "hick" college, and it must have received 
the young scholar -— he was only twenty-six at the time -- with some 
degree of awe and curiosity. 

Charlies Wooten Pipkin was born in Little Rock, Arkansas, on 
November 4, 1899. Educated in Arkansas at Henderson-Brown College, he 
later went on to Vanderbilt and Harvard. From Harvard he had gone to 
Oxford from 1922 to 1925 as a Rhodes Scholar, where he received his 
Ph.D, Like many of the Vanderbilt circle, he had acquired Oxford 
training, and he seemed most anxious when the opportunity presented it- 
self, to surround himself with associates who had had the same training 
and background as he himself had. (All of the editors of The Southern 


Review, except Albert Erskine, had been Rhodes Scholars.)1 


1 The author is indebted to Harris Downey of the Louisiana State University, 
Alan Swallow, and particularly to Robert Penn Warren and Cleanth Brooks 
for biographical data about Charles Pipkin and to Who Was Who in America 
(1900-1945) and items from The Daily Reveille, the Louisiana State stu- 
dent newspaper. 
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Intellectually alert, conscious of social and literary movements 
everywhere, Pipkin was in some ways a novelty to the little agri- 
. cultural college at Baton Rouge, and almost immediately became an 
intellectual and administrative leader at the school. In the space 
of fifteen years he was to help guide Louisiana State through the 
most vivid period of its history, a period in which it developed 
from a gmall and obscure college to one of the better and larger 
schools in the South. He was to see Baton Rouge become one of the 
most publicized cities in America, and after the early thirties 
one of the Literary centers of the nation, For while Pipkin was 
professor of comparative government at Louisiana State, Huey Long 
became governor of Louisiana. 

It is not the purpose of this study to evaluate the enigma of Huey 
Long or his association with Louisiana State in terms of their moral 
implications. It will seek, however, eo demenaerate that The Southern 
Review, even though it was supported by funds provided by the Senator 
and his heirs, was in no fashion pressured or influenced by the Senator 
or the administration that followed him. Several reasons why this was 
so may be offered at the outset. The first and the most obvious, of course, 
is the fact that Long was assassinated on September 10, 1935, but 
the magazine was published for the first time in July, 1935. In the 
two month interval that elapsed between the first appearance of the 
magazine and the death of Long, the editors doubt that he had seen a 
copy of the Review. The probability of such a contention is, of course, 


great. Long, at that time, was so haunted by the threat of assassination 
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that in the same month of the Review's first appearance, he had risen in 
the Senate to announce that a plot to assassinate him had been discovered. 
Then, too, he was pressed at that time by a good number of political 
matters; he had, as Cleanth Brooks puts it, much "bigger fish to fry," 
then the evaluation of an academic journal. Managing editors Robert 
Penn Warren and Cleanth Brooks, moreover, did not know the Senator per- 
sonally, nor did the business manager, Albert Erskine. Evidence would 
have it that he did not establish the magazine to whitewash some of his 
more unorthodox maneuvers; for in the initial movement by the adminis— 
tration in February, 1935, when President James Monroe Smith consulted 
Robert Penn Warren and Albert Erskine as to the feasibility of such a 
magazine for Louisiana State, the editors had insisted from the beginning 
that there would be no interference or pressure from the academic or 
administrative higher-ups.2 

Some writers have maintained, however, that The Southern Review was 
a "kept" and indirectly controlled prestige device for Long and his suc-— 
cessors. Such a view received wide currency on the appearance of Robert 
Penn Warren's novel, All the King's Men, whose protagonist, Willie Stark, 
was patterned after Senator Long. Of those who reviewed Ali the King's 
Men, none was so damning in this regard as Robert Gorham Davis: 


Sniteeninn eitiad ieemmnemmeiamiiammmmes im ametimen inomataeeenamieennin tel 


2 The assertions that the author has been making in regard to Long and 
Zhe Southern Review have grown from statements made by its four ex- 
editors -— Warren, Brooks, John Palmer, and Albert Erskine -- (Pipkin 
had died in August, 1941) all of whom have vigorously denied, in 
personal interviews, that the administration in any fashion dictated 
the tone, policy, or subject matter of the Review. Robert Penn 
Warren has stated that at no time did the administration at Louisiana 
State propose indirectly or even hint at such a stand. The remark in 
regard to initial policy is from the "Introduction," Stories from the 
Southern Review, p. xi. 
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In 1935, the year that Huey Long was shot and killed, Robert Penn 
Warren, a distinguished poet and associate professor at the University 
of Louisiana, began editing The Southern Review. with Cleanth Brooks. 
It was one of the best and purest literary quarterlies in the United 
States, and it was paid for by a brilliant and unscrupulous vulgarian 
who had imposed a naked dictatorship of fraud and force on the State 
of Louisiana, and who was now reaching out, through undercover al- 
liances and Share-—the-Wealth Clubs, for national power. 
The Southern Review was completely free to print whatever its edi- 
tors, men of integrity, thought best, and yet by that very fact and 
by the presence of such men at the University of Louisiana, Long's 
ambitions were being served.3 
The facts are that "Long's ambitions," except through his heirs could 
not have been served; the man was dead. Nor were his ambitions served 
when in the second issue, an article by his arch—political enemy the soc- 
jalist, Norman Thomas, was rather quietly published. Thomas was, during 
the months just. before Senator Long's death, one of his most active op- 
ponents. Thomas assaiied Long's "demagogic panaceas" and his connection 
with Father Coughlin to Young People's Socialist Leagues’ and challenged 
him to public debates on American fascism. In August, 1935, he even 
threatened to tour Louisiana with a group of Socialist leaders to expose 
the demagoguery of Long's Share—the-Wealth Plan. 
The article called, "The New Deal: No Program of Security," was 
occasioned by the appearance of William Y. Elliott's book, The Need for 


Constitutional Reform, which Mr. Thomas reviewed for this number of the 


Magazine. (Reference has been made already in this study to Elliott's 


3 Robert Gorham Davis review of Robert Penn Warren's Al] the King's Men, 
the New York Times, August 18, 1946, p. 3. 


4 The New York Times, July 235 1935, pe 5e 
5 The New York Times, July 14, 1935, p. 10; July 15, 1935, p. 8. 
6 The New York Times, August 8, 1935, p. ll. 
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book in the discussion of the Agrarians' attempts to provide an economic 
theory for their beliefs.) The proposals of W. Y. Elliott, former 
Fugitive poet, and now & professor of government at Harvard, had been 
provoked by Depression economics and the early Roosevelt attempts at re- 
covery. Elliott advocated a system of regional commonwealths to replace 
the states with legislatures of their own and with much of the power of 
the Federal government allocated to them. These reforms would take 
place through a constitutional convention. The suggestions of Ellicott, 
it would appear, appealed to the Agrarians because of the regional 
divisions and because of "a leaning toward small, economically related 
groupings, rather than toward large sections like the Old South, "7 

Thomas! review dealt very little with the Elliott book itself. 
Rather it was principally concerned with displaying how only Socialism, 
on which ticket Thomas was to run for president in 1936, could cure the 
drastic ills of Depression-ridden America.® Only one direct reference 
is made to Long and that in connection with "the President's sudden and 
rather belated interest in his own mild version of Senator Huey Long's 
Share-the-Wealth Plan...."9 However, there are implications: 

; It does not follow that, because the case for reformed capitaliam 
1s so hopeless, the struggle for a true commonwealth, or better, for 
a federation of commonwealths throughout the world, is easy. It is 
true that in the course of that struggle there is danger in America 
of arousing fascist reaction. It does not follow that to accept 


capitalist—nationalism and to work for nothing more than a few mild 
reforms will save the situation. Regardless of what intellectuals 


7 Davidson, The Attack, p. 122. 


8 Norman Thomas, "The New Deal: No Program of Security," The Southern 
Review, I (Autum, 1935), 365-372. 


9 ibid., p. 367. 
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like Mr. Elliott or even such able politicians as Mr. Roosevelt may 
do, we are in for the kind of confusion and discontent which gives 
the fascist demagogue his chance. (In America he will deny that he 
is fascist. 

This essay was solicited (at the suggestion of Dr. Pipkin), edited, 
and prepared for inclusion in the second number of the magazine before 
the death of Long. The editors were waiting apprehensively for the Long 
explosion at its appearance, if therewere to be one. Remembering the 
Senator's ruthless censorship and suppression of anti-Long material in 
the Louisiana State student newspaper, The Daily Reveille, in November 
of 1934). the magazine's staff wondered if there would be reprisals. 
However, the article stayed. On September 10, 1935, two months before 
the release of the magazine in December, Senator Long died from gun— 
wounds inflicted by an assassin in the State Capitol two days earlier.12 

The accusations pointed by such reviewers as Davis presented to the 
ex-editors the horns of a dilemma. They would, of course, have deserved 
abuse and defamation if they had openly followed the Long line and had 
utilized The Southern Reyiew as a propaganda medium for "Share—the- 
Wealthism," or some other Long principle and would, of course, have re- 
celved them. On the other hand, they did publish material that was 
almost flagrantly adverse to, and defiant of, the Long faction and were 
denounced and defamed anyhow. The contention was that this "liberal" 
policy merely acted as a smokescreen behind which the Senator carried on 


his nefarious activities. According to Gorham Davis, Senator Long, in 
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10 Thomas, p. 371. 


ll The New York Times, November 27, 1934, p. 6. 
12 Statements of the editors. 
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order "to forestall blacklisting by national educational organizations 
and to placate intellectuals," deliberately allowed this editorial con- 
duct.23 In these assertions there was no recourse for the editors in 
defense of their moral integrity: they were, as Cleanth Brooks has put 
it, "damned if they did, and dammed if they didn't."14 But again, the 
gentleman was dead. 

In 1928, however, Huey Long was very much alive. In that year, 
after a gubernatorial campaign the like of which has seldom been seen 
in Louisiana or for that matter in the nation, this enigmatic politician 
entered the governor's mansion at Baton Rouge. Provoked, as it is some- 
times claimed, by Tulane's refusal to award him an honorary degree, 
Governor Long became determined to make Louisiana State the best school 
in the state or if possible in the nation. In 1928, the University had 
a population of 1600; by 1938, the figure had mushroomed to 8500, and 
the college had expanded to include new schools, ney branches, and new 
functions. This was attended by one of the most lavish, spectacular, 
and "ballyhooed" instances of political patronage ever witnessed in 
American education.15 Long did not, however, gain control of his beloved 
university until 1930. In that year the rather notorious "Whangdoodle 
episode" provided him with a long—sought opportunity to do so. Once 
each year the campus newspaper at Louisiana State would publish its 


humor issue, full of caricature and satirical "spoofing" of campus 


13 Davis, p. 3. 
14 Interview with the editors. 


15 Harnet T. Kane, Louisiana Hayride, pp. 211-214. 
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figures and faculty. The 1930 edition, however, proved somewhat different 
than the others; a protege of the Governor had gone too far in producing 
such an issue; it tended to be lewd and salacious rather than amusing or 
humorous. Its author, Kemble K. Kennedy, was expelled and later sentenced ~ 
to a year's imprisonment. After having secured Kennedy's release from 
jail, Huey retaliated by demanding that the school graduate the student.16 

When Long insisted that the student be graduated, the president and 
the law dean resigned. Huey then obtained a new president. He selected 
Jemes Monroe Smith, the Dean of Education at the Southwestern Louisiana 
Institute. Smith, an unknown, was completely subservient to the Senator 
and obeyed all his orders to the letter. After this move, Long soon ac-— 
quired a Board of Directors that was also under his dominance. With the 
administration under his command, Long proceeded to expand and in his own 
inimitable wey to better the university.17 

In the years that followed, Huey invited thousands who were needy to 
the campus; education was to be given to those who wanted it. New class-— 
rooms, new laboratories, new dormitories, and new play facilities appeared. 
A country club near the University was purchased for the students; a 
Huey P. Long field house sprang up; and Huey Long's famous romance with 
the football team is now a legend. Louisiana State acquired during this 
period a music school with eight practice rooms, each equipped with a 
grand piano; the longest swinming pool in the United States; and a dental 


and medical school in New Orleans to rival the famous one at Tulane.18 


16 The New York Times, November 14, 1930, p. 4. 
17 Kane, pp. 216-217. . 
18 ibid., pp. 216-222. 
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In this atmosphere, with funds available for almost any school 
project, those genuinely interested in the academic and cultural pro- 
gress of the institution did what they could to advance it. Despite the 
framework and despite the notoriety that attended it, some of the fac- 
ulty sought means to achieve good ends for the university. One of these 
was Charles W. Pipkin. In 1931 he became Dean of the Graduate School, 
and in the days that followed his promotion, he attempted to stimulate 
and encourage the intellectual life of the university. One method he 
employed to achieve this aim was the acquisition of new faculty members 
whose ability and reputation would reflect on the school. Oxford 
University and Vanderbilt, he must have felt, were good reservoirsfor 
such talent; for in the space of four years, he had been instrumental 
in bringing Cleanth Brooks and Robert Penn Warren to Louisiana State, 
and so indirectly laid the groundwork for the editorial staff of The 
Southern Review. 

Cleanth Brooks had returned to the States after a three-year stay 
at Oxford in 1932. Learning that Brooks was seeking a teaching post, 
Pipkin offered him an instructorship at Louisiana State. Despite the 
unfavorable publicity that the school was receiving, and because of the 
Depression, Brooks accepted and began teaching at Baton Rouge in 
September, 1932.19 

In the days that followed the arrival of Brooks, Louisiana State 
continued on its enormous expansion program as Long, now United States 


Senator from Louisiana, showered it with funds. Yet unlike some other 


RTS 


19 Interview with Mr. Brooks. 
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Southern universities with large budgets, it did not publish a periodical 
of any literary or regional significance. Pipkin would often remark to 
Brooks during those days that he wished that Louisiana State had a lit- 
erary quarterly of its own -- something similar to the Virginia Quarterly 
Reyiew of the University of Virginia or the Southwest Reyiew of Southern 
Methodist. Yet no specific mention was ever made to Brooks that a mage- 
gine of any type was in the offing. When the signal for such a period— 
ical came from the administration, it came directly from President Smith 
to Robert Penn Warren.29 Before such a step was taken, however, the 
University was to sponsor in joint collaboration with Southern Methodist 
the financially unstable Southwest Review. For in 1933, Dr. Pipkin per- 
suaded the administration to assist that regional quarterly, which was 
then published at Dallas, Texas. 


Association with the Southwest Review 


The Southwest Review had its beginning in The Texas Reyiew, the 
periodical edited by Stark Young at the University of Texas. Under Young, 
the magazine had sought to publish literary rather than critical material 
and eschewed all regional matter that "reeked of the soil." In 1924, The 
Texas Review was transferred to Southern Methodist University at Dallas, 
Texas, where under Jay B. Hubbell, it discarded the belletristic standards 
of Young, and endorsed a regional policy. Probably taking his cue from 
John T. Frederick's Midland, Hubbell spoke out for a magazine rich in 
sectional coloring but prevailingly national in outlook." Art, for Hubbel: 
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20 Interview with Mr. Brooks, 
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"may employ sectional material and still be national in aim and method." 
He, therefore, especially encouraged the contributions of "those who write 
on Western themes, for it is a magazine of the Southwest. #21 

During Hubbell's editorship the quarterly published such writers as 
Dubose Heyward, John Crowe Ransom and Paul Green. At the time of the 
Louisiana State merger, the magazine had come under the control of John H. 
McGinnis and Henry Smith, who continued the Hubbell policies and who were 
"staunch defenders of the New Regionalism. "22 

Taking its original impulse from the American philosopher Josiah 
Royce, and gathering impetus from the theories of Frederick Jackson 
Turner, both of whom drew attention to cultural regionaliam, the theory 
of regionalism had many aspects. As a sociological, economic, and geo— 
graphic study, this saineiars of emphasizing the section as opposed to 
the whole of the country and of stressing its peculiar rather than national 
characteristics had received, as has been indicated, great attention from 
the New South phalanx at the University of North Carolina. Here, under 


the stimulus of such studies as Rupert B. Vance's Human Geography of the 


South and Howard Odum's Southern Regions,e whole series of investigations 
into the nature of the South as a distinct physical, historic, and cultural 
region was being conducted. Contending that the South can be surveyed 
profitably from the vantage point of regionalism and the new geography, 

the organized social scientists of the University of North Carolina and 
other interested schools were conducting inquiries into the "social and 
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al ae Hubbell, "Magazines," Culture in the South, W. T. Couch, ed., 
p. 172. -_ 


22 Ibid., p. 172. 
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demographic interrelation" of a specific geographic region -- the South. 
This research, sponsored in part by educational and foundation endowment, 
was being performed in the belief that the South, "as a test of human 
adequacy," could "master the resources of its region and to develop 
thereon a distinctive and competent culture." For these were the days 
of the Depression thirties in the South, and this was an attempt of 
Southern sociologists to analyze the problem of the defieient region in 
the hope that governmental and legislative steps would be taken to correct 
the ills that it suffered. This was the "New Regionalism" in socio- 
logical and economic matters.<3 

On the other hand, the "New Regionalism" in literature, an aspect 
of which, "the asathetic of regionalism," has already been examined, was 
a conscious rebellion against the literary dominance of New York and the 
cities, where, as Donald Davidson has written: 
e-sethe arts took their temper and point of view...and these arts took 
their form and their animating aesthetic principles from abroad, chiefly 
from England and France, where the interplay of spiritual disillusion-— 
ment and scientific progress had long since forced European art toward 
the decadence foreshadowed in the closing years of the nineteenth 
century. <4 . 
This rebellion was evident in such regional little magazines as The Midland, 
The New Mexico Quarterly, The Prairie Schooner, The Frontier, the early 
Double Dealer, The Reviewer, Space and the Southwest Review. For these 
Magazines, regionalism in the arts stressed the distinguishing "geograph- 
ical, human, and cultural patterns of a regional area," such as the South, 
ie renal 


23 Davidson, The Attack, pp. 42-48. 


24 Ibid., p. 66, 
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the Southwest, or the Great Plains region. In contradistinction to the 
art of the city, which was cosmopolitan, urben, and European, regional 
art was local, rural, and colloquial.2° Such was the regional nature of 


the Southwest Review when the merger with Louisiana State occurred. 


On June 11, 1933, the New York Times printed the following press 
release: 


Louisiana has entered into a cultural pact with the Southwest through 
the agreement of the Louisiana State University to join Southern Methodist 
University in publishing the Southwest Review, the leading cultural 
quarterly of this section. To the editorial board that long has com- 
prised only John H. McGinnis and Henry Smith of the English faculty of 
Southern Methodist University will be added S. D. Myres, Jr. of the 
government faculty of Southern Methodist University; Charles W. Pipkin, 
dean of the graduate school at L.S.U. and C. Brooks of the school's 
' English staff .26 


In addition, the universities named two business managers: Wiggs N. Babb 
of Dallas and Ned B. Folse of Baton Rouge. 


The association of Louisiana State with the Southwest Review was 


brief but significant, significant in that it focused attention on the 
University as a producer of a magazine with a national flavor, and by in- 
direction pointed the way to its own periodical. The Dallas quarterly 

had been in dire straits financially and therefore welcomed the new funds. 
However, it did not immediately publish the contributions of its Louisiana 
State associates, since it had an enormous backlog of material which it 
felt duty bound to print before it could turn to them.27 In reality, 
although William A, Read, head of the department of English, was added 
aie 

25 Hoffman, et. al., pp. 128-133. 


26 The New York Times, June 11, 1933, p. 6. 
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to the list of editors and Cleanth Brooks acquired the title of associate 
editor, in the immediate issues following the joint sponsorship very 
little Louisiana State material was published. There were contributions 
only from Annette Deuchin, a former newspaper woman, now on the English 
staff, and Cleanth Brooks.28 It was not until the April, 1935 issue that 
Louisiana State was in any fashion fully represented, but in the mean- 
while Robert Penn Warren had come to Louisians State and The Southern 
Review had arrived. 

As has been related » Robert Penn Warren had returned to Nashville 
after having taught a winter at Southwestern in Memphis. Here he had met 
a student whose interest in literature, chess, and bridge somewhat 
paralleled his own. This was the future professional editor, Albert 
Erskine, who became the business manager of the magazine, and whose cri- 
tical and editorial acumen has long since been recognized in publishing 
and writing circles. Mr. Erskine's association with Ihe Southern Review 
was in no fashion minor. As Robert Penn Warren has commented, all edi- 
torial authority was equally divided among its editors; all read and 
passed on the material being considered. Erskine's perceptivity and 
taste were very much in evidence during his stay with The Southern Review. 
He claimed Eudora Welty as his discovery and did much editing of the 
manuscripts of Katherine Anne Porter. Soon a friendship developed be- 
tween the student and the professor, which led to chess and bridge and 
long talks about literature. After Warren had returned to Vanderbilt 
in 1931, Albert Erskine followed him there and started working towards 
-— 


28 See: The Southwest Reyiew, issues from 1933-to April, 1935. 
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his M.A. in English. When Erskine returned to Memphis, where in the 
Peabody Hotel he ran a book shop called The Three Musketeers, he had 
completed all course work toward the master's except the writing of his 
thesis.<? 

From 1931 until the summer of 1934, Warren remained on the teaching 
staff of Vanderbilt University, but at the end of the 1933-34 academic 
year, Vanderbilt began releasing many of its outstanding faculty members, 
perhaps because of the rigors of the Depression years. Robert Penn 
Warren was one of these. In late summer, 1934, Warren had a visitor in 
his home outside Nashville. The caller was Charles W. Pipkin, who had 
come on the pretense of soliciting poetry for the Southwest Review. 
After looking at several poems that Warren had handed him, Pipkin se— 
lected one and paid for it (as Mr. Warren later surmised) out of his 
own pocket. He then asked if it were possible for Warren to come to 
Louisiana State for an informal lecture. Warren agreed. After his 
talk, he was asked by Pipkin if he were fteneated in accepting a 
teaching post at Louisiana State. Warren was and took the offer .30 

Robert Penn Warren, then, became a member of the English faculty 
at Louisiana State in September of 1934; a few months later he managed, 
through Pipkin, to obtain an assistantship for Albert Erskine. When 


approached with the offer, Erskine accepted and came to Louisiana State 


29 Interview with Erskine and Warren. Erskine must have seen in the 
lobby of this hotel, as the author has, the figure of that Oxford, 
Mississippian, William Faulkner, whose short stories Erskine was 
later to collect for Random House. 


30 Interview with Mr. Warren. 
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some months late in the winter semester because of his stepfather's death. 
The editors of the forthcoming Reyiew were now all assembled at Baton 
Rouge, all except Pipkin in some fashion connected with the English de- 
partment of the school.31 

Before and during this period, the association with the Southwest 
Review had been none too successful. As Brooks and Warren later wrote: 


For a year or two before, Louisiana State University had contributed to 
the support of the Southyest Review...Before this collaboration between 
Louisiana State and the Texas neighbor, the magazine had had, under the 
editorship of J. H. McGinnis and Henry Nash Smith, a very distinctive 
character as an expression of the cultural interests peculiar to the 
Southwest. But under the new arrangement the policy of the magazine 
was in the hands of a rather large and heterogeneous editorial board 
drawn from both universities, and a certain amount of drift and con- 
fusion was inevitable. This drift and confusion was not enough to in- 
pair the basic quality and change the basic direction of the Southwest 
Review, but it took no prophet to see that if the situation prevailed 
very long, the magazine would lose its old virtues without acquiring 
new ones, Pipkin, Brooks, and Warren, as members of the joint editorial 
board, were convinced of this, and so were the Texas editors from the 
old regime, Al] members of the board who had any real interest in the 
project felt that the personally agreeable, but theoretically uneasy, 
collaboration would eventually reduce the magazine to an academic 
hodgepodge. 32 , 


With the coming of Warren, who had considerable reputation in matters 
both literary and regional, some attempts were begun to make this colla- 
boration less chaotic. A number of the editors agreed to meet at a half- 
way point, Shreveport, Louisiana, in hopes of "ironing out" the dis- 
parities of the collaboration, At Shreveport, matters of policy were 
discussed and pondered, and the editors tried to arrive at a workable 


formula by which the magazine might function to the satisfaction of both 


31 Interview with Mr. Warren and Mr. Erskine. 


32 Brooks and Warren, Stories from the Southern Review, pp. xi-xii. 
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groups. But nothing concrete came from this meeting, and the "uneasy 
alliance" continued .33 


In surveying the issues of the Southwest Review during its nearly 


two-year relationship with Louisiana State, a reader might note that in 
reality there was little publication of the Louisiana group. The 
October, 1934 number dia display a sprinkling of Louisiana State names, 
However, it was left to the April, 1935 issue for some semblance of ade— 
quate representation. In that number, Albert Erskine reviews So Red 

the Rose, the novel by the Review's old editor, Stark Young, who had 
also been one of the original twelve Agrarians. And the book section 

is edited by R. P. Warren and Cleanth Brooks. At this point, however, 
the editorial members at Louisiana State had long ago admitted the fool- 
hardiness of the merger, the administration had already approved the 
publication of a new periodical, and The Southern Reylew was rapidly 

on its way to becoming Volume I, Number 1.74 


The Magazine Begins 


Some six months after Robert Fenn Warren had arrived at Louisiana 
State, on a Sunday in late February, 1935, a black Cadillac pulled up 
in front of his home in suburban Baton Rouge. In the automobile was 
President James Monroe Smith. After asking Robert Penn Warren, his wife, 
and Albert Erskine, who was at the Warren home at the time, ibe join him 
——$ 
33 Interview with the editors. 


34 See: Issues of the Southwest Review, XX (October, 1934) and XX 
(April, 1935). . 
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for a drive, he revealed the purpose of his visit. As has been related, 
Smith was interested in a superior magazine for Louisiana State. He askec 
if they thought one could be produced there. The reply was yes, provided 
that the contemplated magazine would obtain "decent company between the 
covers, and concentrated editorial authority sufficiently for the magazine 
to have its own distinctive character and quality." One stipulation, 
however, had to be granted: there must not be any coercion or interfer- 
ence from academic committees or administrative “higher-ups." To Smith's 
next question as to cost, the future editors answered, "Toward $10,000 
a year."35 

After a few minutes of thought, Smith agreed to all this, asked 
Erskine and Warren to consult with Pipkin and Brooks, and then with them 
prepare a statement as to the nature of the periodical. If, Smith con— 
tinued, the statement came in to him the following day, he would sign an 
authorization for the undertaking. That night the four future editors 
worked out, in mutual agreement, a prospectus of the magazines; and the 
next day, Smith, as he had promised, signed the authorization. The 
Southern Review had become, overnight, an actuality.2© 

With the necessary funds available, the editors planned, at the sug- 
gestion of President Smith, to issue the first number of the magazine, 
as yet unnamed, in four months. It was arranged that June would be the 
date of first publication. A multitude of tasks of organization and pro- 


motion thus presented themselves to the staff that had to be performed 


35 Brooks and Warren, Stories from the Southern Reyiew, p. xi. 
36 ibig., Pe xi. 
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within a very short space of time. They must solicit material, work out 


the mechanics of printing the magazine, establish definite editoriel poli- 
cies (although a basic point of departure had been provided by the pro- 
spectus), examine possible format and layout, and set up a financial 
arrangement with the business office for payment, all within weeks. 
Direct attention had to be paid to office space, a secretary, teaching 
loads (Brocks and Warren, the managing editors, received a twenty-five 
per cent reduction in theirs), and particulars that must have seemed 
limitless at the time. 

Yet before the editors could give complete attention to the demands | 
of the magazine, they were faced with a more immediate duty. In 1935, 
Louisiana State had reached its seventy-fifth birthday, and during the 
period beginning April 4 through the 13th, the school was planning a 
gala Diamond Jubilee eel ebration: During these nine days of festivities, 
noted speakers were to address the University -——- M. Andre Laboulaye, then 
ambassador from France to the United States, and Augusto Rosso, Italian 
ambassador to the United States, were among the notables attending -—~ 
the music school was presenting a student performance of Carmen, and con— 
ferences of all sorts had been scheduled.?7 

Among the conferences listed was one of editors, directors of uni- 
versity presses, and writers, to be conducted by the English Department, 
and listed for April 10 and 11. Writers and publishers from all over 
the nation -—— but particularly from the South and Southwest -— had been 
invited to attend, and Robert Penn Warren headed the entertainment 


Sete eee 


37 The Daily Reveille, February 12, 1935, p. 1. 
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committee, assisted by Dr. Pipkin and Cleanth Brooks.38 The editors had 


selected this event as an occasion upon which to announce officially the 
publication of The Southern Review. 

In the meanwhile the editors were beginning the long task of pre- 
paring the magazine for its first issue. 

First in importance they must set an editorial policy and agree on 
the nature of the magazine. The statement that the editors had prepared 
for President Smith was not formally released to the press until the 
Writers! Conference in April. Yet it not only embodied the fundamental. 
literary and critical views of the editors, but already it was shaping, 
as it were, the direction that the magazine would ultimately take. The 


prospectus reads 


eeethe magazine will include essays on social, economic, and political 
and. literary topics, fiction, poetry, and reviews of books. It will 
aim at presenting and interpreting Southern problems to a national 
audience and at relating national issues to the Southern scene. 

Contributions will not be confined to the South but will be drawn 
from other sections of the country and abroad. Since the criterion 
of selection will be significance and artistic excellence, the list 
of contributors will include young writers as well as established 
authors. 

To define large issues, to attempt interpretation of the contemporary 
scene, will be the chief aim of the quarterly. Through the "Southern 
Review" the University hopes to make a major contribution to the life 
and thought of the nation. Economic and governmental problems will be 
the basis for many important articles. 

The essays of the magazine will be, in general, extended discussions 
of issues of contemporary interest. Each number of the quarterly will 
contain a large exhibit of fiction, short stories, and, occasionally, 
short novels and sections of forthcoming novels. 

With regard to poetry, the general policy of the Review will be to 
furnish a larger and more consistent display than do most magazines with 
full critical material and biographical notes on the authors included. 
A special feature will be the publication of long poems and a group of 
poems by individual writers. The reviewing section will be devoted 


Oe aE 


38 The Morning Advocate, April 3, 1935, p. 2. 
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largely to extended studies of a carefully selected list of current 
pooks, with emphasis on analysis and criticism rather than mere de- 
seription.39 


Since, in general, the twenty-eight issues of the Reyieyw's seven-year ex- 


istence were to follow and to reflect the plan, views, and attitudes set 


down here, it would be well to examine the various points that this pro- 


spectus lists. 


As to content, the Review would include: 


1. 


260 


Fiction: 
Short stories, short novels, and sections of forthcoming 
novels. 
Poetry: 
Long poems, groups of poems by one author, and full cri- 
tical and biographical notes on the authors included. 
Criticism: 
Extended studies of a carefully selected list of current 
books, with emphasis on analysis and criticism rather 
than mere description; matters of purely technical or 
academic interest; and full eritical notes on the (poets) 
included e . 
Southern essay: 


It will aim at presenting and interpreting Southern 
problems to a national audience and at relating national 
igsues to the Southern scene. 


Economie essay: 
Will be the basis for many important articles. 


Governmental or political essay: 
Will be the basis for many important articles. 


Reviews: 


Extended studies of a carefully selected list of curren 
books. : 


39 The Daily Reveille, April 16, 1935, p. 1. 
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Its editorial aims and policies may be thus described: 


1. Chief aim: 
To define large issues, to attempt SRPEr Pe Pe eeor. of the 
contemporary scene. 


2. As to fiction: 
Criterion of selection will be “significance and artistic 
excellence." Name-writers must meet this standard, de— 
spite their reputation. Young writers solicited. 


3. As to criticism: 
Emphasis on analysis and criticism rather than mere de— 
scription. (Would indicate the "new" critical approach.) 


4. As to regional bias: 
No sectional bias as to contributors. 


5. As to the "Southern essay": 
Its aim at presenting and interpreting Southern problems 
to a national audience and at relating national problems 
to the Southern scene. 
Generally, the editorial lines laid down here were followed during 


the magazine's seven volumes. In regard to fiction, The Southern Review 


did publish four short novels, or novelettes, as has been indicated: 
the three by Kethevine Anne Porter and one by Kay Boyle. As for sections 
of forthcoming novels, only two were printed: one by Robert Penn Warren, 
"Goodwood Come Home Again," and an excerpt from a Caroline Gordon book, 
' "fhe Women on the Battlefield"; however, both were independent short 
Stories, and did not suffer as such from being lifted from a longer work. 
Of course, there were short stories. 

As for poetry, the Review maintained its policy with some deviation 
during its span of time by printing a group of long poems by one author. 
One thinks immediately of the groups of poems by Wallace Stevens, 


George M, O'Donnell, Mark Van Doren, John Peale Bishop, and the several 


40 The Daily Reveille, April 16, 1935, p. 1. 
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groups by Randali Jarrell. There were single poems, however, but less 
frequently than one might suspect; for the editors made persistent at-— 
tempts to maintain this policy. The first issue and the last were given 
over to the single or perhaps two or three poems of many writers. This 
| was provoked, no doubt, in the beginning by the fact that no assembly 
of poems of one poet may have been available to the editors. And as for 
the last issue, the staff had an accumulation of poems that they felt 
must be published before the magazine folded. There was one number in 
which the editors deliberately departed from their practice of pub-— 
lishing several poems by one author: Volume VI (Summer, 1940) featured 
the work of seven poets -—— John Malcolm Brinnin, Richard Lattimore, Ben 
Belitt, Don Gordon, Richard Eberhart, Rolfe Humphries, and Norman 
Nicholson. Long poems appeared occasionally: those of Wallace Stevens, 
Howard Baker, and Thomas Hornsby Ferril, and some others. One feature 
of the magazine that lent to its quality was the critique of the poems 
that frequently followed the poetry itself. A poet such as John Peale 
. Bishop would be represented with a group of poems, which a critic would 
analyze and discuss in an essay that immediately followed the selection. 
Examples of this were Allen Tate's examination of Bishop's poems; Howard 
Baker, of the poems by Mark Van Doren; and John C. Ransom, of poetry by 
George M. O'Donnell. However, although this arrangement occurred fre- 
quently in the beginning numbers of the magazine, the policy was soon 
dropped. 

As for criticism, the Reyiew was fortunate in acquiring men such as 
Blackmur, Burke, Ransom, Tate, and Matthiessen, who were practitioners 


of the New Critical approach, with its “emphasis on analysis and criticia 
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rather than mere description," that the editors were advocating. It was 
also successful in occasionally publishing the work of such renowned cri- 
tical figures as William Empson, T. 5. Eliot, Ford Madox Ford, Herbert 
Reed, Mario Praz, and others. Then, too, there were many perceptive and 
discerning critics of less reputation that appeared there: Howard Baker, 
Randall Jarrell, Philip Horton, F. Cudworth Flint, Delmore Schwartz, | 
Morton Zabel, Leonard Unger -~ to name a few. Most important of all in 
viewing the critical essays of the magazine is the fact that its managing 
editors, particularly Cleanth Brooks, were themselves first-class critics, 
whose standards reflected the caliber of the material published. 

In attempting to evaluate the perspective and the performance of the 
magazine on a non—regional basis, one can admit readily that despite the 
aura of regionalism that surrounded the editors and the sectional fervor 
of some of their literary activities and the very nature of the magazine - 
WSouthern" review -— the Louisiana group avoided provincialism and 
sectional over-emphasis. True, they gave much space to the regional 
essay. True, they published a good number of Southern and Southwestern 
people. On the other hand, the tone of the magazine was in reality al- 
most international -- Eliot, Empson, Knights, Read, Ford Madox Ford, | 
Mario Praz, Aldous Huxley, Auden, Valery, Lorca -— Europeans; Thomas 
Hornsby Ferril,. Howard Baker, Josephine Miles -- far~Westerners; Morton 
Zabel, Nelson Algren, Cornel DeJong -- Middle-Westerners; and Easterners 
by the score -- all appeared in the quarterly, Perhaps, it is here that 
the secret of the magazine's greatness lies: in its capacity to avoid 
Sectional chauvinism and the extremes of regionalism; to accentuate those 


Southern problems that had universal significance; and to be able to 
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discern that the plight of the Southerner reflects the anxieties and 


insecurities of man everywhere. Not that the Review did not have its 
instances of Southern chauvinism or extremes -- it did. The essays, 
particularly the early ones, of the Agrarian cultural commentators or 
historians were suffused with "Rebel" patriotism. But the motives of 
these men could not be dismissed: they were determined to right the 
ills of the South, to stop, if they could, the region from being the 
“laughing stock" of the nation. In regard to the claims of the pro- 
spectus, the Review, in general, was successful at avoiding the defects 
of the regionalist magazine and "at presenting and interpreting Southern 
problems to a national audience and at relating national issues to the 
Southern scene." 

For the purpose of this study, the economic, governmental, and 
political essay will be considered as one entity, the political essay; 
obviously, all three are similar and usually are variations on a single 
theme: the adjustments —- either economic or political -- that a people 
make to a particular governmental credo or ideology. Dean Pipkin, as 
editor-in-chief, was particularly interested in, and usually responsi- 
ble for, many of the essays of a political nature that appeared in the 
quarterly. As political scientist and professor of comparative govern-— 
ment, Pipkin was well known, both in the states and abroad (he was a 
Carnegie Fellow in the Institute of Law at the Sorbonne and a member of 
many international organizations), not only for his studies of democracy, 
international law, and international government -- The Idea of Social 


Justice, World Peace Is Not a luxury, Social Politics and Modern 


Democracies, and others —- but also for his stimulation of research and 
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study in the social sciences, particularly of a regional nature, at 
Louisiana State.41 Known as a theoretician and philosopher of government, 
Pipkin was amazingly well-connected; he knew statesmen and philosophers, 
politicians and educators, and regionalists and internationalists.42 
He encouraged such people as Norman Thomas and Charles Beard, whom he had 
known or met, and others like them to submit material to the magazine. 
The prospectus for the political essay read, "The economic essay will be 
the basis for many important articles." And it was. Marxist and 
Socialist ideclogy, Rooseveltian reforms, Agrarian economics, the Fascist 
threat -- all these received analysis and detailed treatment by such 
writers as Sidney Hook, Charles Beard, John Dewey, John T. Flynn, 
Frederick L. Schuman, Herbert Agar, Max Lerner, and a host of others. 

The magazine did fulfill its claim that it aimed chiefly at defining 
"large issues, to attempt interpretation of the contemporary scene." 

This study has dealt at some length with the aims of the prospectus 
and how these were generally fulfilled in the performance of the magazine 
itself. This has been done to indicate how definite and concrete were 
the ideas, attitudes, and tastes of the four editors as they drew up the 
plan for the nature of the magazine. They knew consciously at the be~ 
ginning what a good magazine should be; they meant, if possible, to have 
such a magazine; and they succeeded, aided by discrimination and circum- 


Stance, in doing so. For in reality the prospectus drawn up that night 


41 H. Clarence Nixon, "Colleges and Universities," Culture in the South, 
ed. W. T. Couch, p. 236. 


42 Statements of Alan Swallow and the editors. 
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in February contained the essence of the tone, tenor, and flavor that 
were to make the quarterly the excellent magazine that it became. As 
such, it is an important item in its history. 

How did the Review in achieving its quality differ from other con- 
temporary university quarterlies or, for that matter, other literary or 
critical journals? How was it new? Unlike most university quarterlies, 
the Review sivedsed literary and belletristic content. It did not limit 
itself primarily to exposition of political and economic events or 
theories. Its literary criticism, moreover, was not staid, but vital 
and vigorous. iIts tone was, ae Hoffman, Allen, and Ulrich agree, set 
more by the "little magazine" and the literary and critical journals 
such as The Criterion, The Hound and Horn, and The Disl rather than by 
the Yale, Sewanee, and Virginia Quarterly Reviews.43 Nor did it become 
so absorbed in the regional scene that it excluded all other interests. 


Magazines similar to the Southwest Review and the New Mexico Quarterly 


were sometimes guilty of such practices.44 

The "new" in the magazine could be found in its publishing of a 
group of poems or long poems by one author and the accompanying critique 
that followed such a selection; in its invitation to young writers to 
submit manuscripts (a procedure rather unusual for a university 
quarterly); and in its determination to avoid impressionistic or de- 
Scriptive criticism. 

A major concern to the editors in those days preparatory to the. 


magazine's first issue was the soliciting of worthwhile material. Letters 


43 Hoffman, et. al., p. 392. 
44 Ibid., p. 376. 
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were sent to literary notables of all types -- poets, critics, novelists, 
historians, short story writers -- to Aiken, Blackmur and Burke, to 
Erskine Caldwell, and Katherine Anne Porter. They were also sent to 
political theorists, social scientists, and philosophers: to Harold 
Laski, to Herbert Agar, and to Charles Beard. A good deal of the nature 
of the magazine, its editorial policies, and the ambitions of its editors 
may be determined by reading some of these. 

In a letter to Herbert Agar, dated March 23, 1935, Managing Editor 
Brooks writes: 

I want to ask your service in a project which, I hope, is a good deal 
more important than the Southwest Review. A week ago we obtained funds 
for the founding of a large quarterly, which will combine fiction, 
poetry, criticism, and essays of social matter...Despite the title we 
are aiming at a national distribution. Since we have a rather large 
promotion fund, that ambition does not seem too remote.45 
And somewhat later: 

...Our budget, however, will certainly permit us to pay a good deal 
better than a cent a word for prose and something above thirty-five cents 
a line for verse. 

And again to Conrad Aiken (dated March 24, 1935): 

-. Despite its title, this quarterly does not aim, especially in its 
literary aspect, at a sectional program, nor will it have an academic 
bias. We hope to provide a large quarterly which will be a real index 

to the most vital contemporary activities in fiction, poetry, criti- 
cism, and social—political thought with an adequate representation in 
each of these departments.47 


It can, of course, be observed from these statements that the editora 


were simply repeating the editorial lines laid down originally in the 


45 The Southern Reyiew Files, (letter dated March 23, 1935). 
46 Ibid., (letter dated March 23, 1935). 
47 The Southern Review Files, (letter dated March 24, 1935). 
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prospectus. "National distribution," "real index of the most vital 
contemporary activities," no “sectional program" -—— all these points 
had already appeared in the original statement. What was implied in 
the prospectus is here set down explicitly: ‘no academic bias." The 
editors seemed determined not to make The Southern Review a literary 
specialist's journal, devoted exclusively to the academic and scholastic 
essay 


From these admissions, together with those of the prospectus, it 


can be readily seen that the Review had rather ambitious aims, that "it 
envisaged a national audience," that "it hoped to make a major contri- 
bution to the life and thought of the nation," and that it hoped to ob- 


tain the best through its large expense and promotion fund. 
The Louisiana State Writers' Conference 


As has previously been related, the staff of The Southern Review 
were, in the meanwhile, preparing for another event which must have ab- 
sorbed much of their attention and time. This was the Writers’ and 
Editors! Conference, an event which was scheduled for April 10 and ll. 

A host of literary figures had been invited. The editors had finally 
decided in March on the name of the future quarterly, they would cali 


it The Southern Review, and they would announce the title officially at 


this conference.48 


48 Statement of the editors. Despite some evidence to the contrary, whick 
appeared on the Louisiana State campus, the Reyiew was not named until 
late March. 
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Announcements proclaiming the pending Writers' Conference appeared 
early in the newspapers of Baton Rouge. Such a notice appeared in the 


Morning Adyoeate, a Baton Rouge daily, as promptly as April 3, 1935: 


William Faulkner and Roark Bradford are two of the outstanding figures 
in Southern literature who have accepted the invitation of the English 
Department of the Louisiana State University to participate in the cele- 
bration of the university's seventy-fifth anniversary which opens 
April 4 and lasts until April 13. 

Nearly 100 writers have been invited to attend the celebration on 
April 10 and 11 and during the two-day session dominant figures in pre- 
sent day Southern literature will discuss informally the problems of the 
New Literature. 

Roundtable discussions will be had during which the writers and edi- 
tors of the South will express their views on the future of Southern 
literature, the problems attending its development, and the relation of 
these problems to education in the South.49 


Some of these problems were: 


What problem of reading is peculiar to the South? What relationship 
does this problem bear to education in the South? What effect does this 
lack of a public have on the nature of the literature produced in the 
South? 


Invited were the following literary and publishing notables: 


Ford Madox Ford; Allen Tate; John Peale Bishop; Carolyn Gordon; W. T. 
Couch, director of the University of North Carolina Press; Miss Irita 
Van Doren, book editor of the New York Herald Tribune; Joseph A. Brandt, 
director of the University of Oklahoma Press; Harry Smith; S. D. Myers, 
John H. McGinnis, editors of the Southwest Review; B. A. Botkin, editor 
of Space; Lambert Davis, editor of the Virginia Quarterly Review; Frank 
Owsley; George Milburn; Hodding Carter; Frederick Wright; Dorothy Dix; 
Sherwood Anderson; Manson Radford; Andrew Lytle; Lyle Saxon; Donald | 
Joseph; Joseph McClure; Hamilton Basso; J. W. Krutch; Thomas Wolfe; 


Dubose Heyward; Branch Cabell; Jesse Stuart; and Dean Butler of Newcomb 
College.50 . 


With the arrival of the second week in April, and in the midst of 
the Jubilee festivities, the conference took place. On Wednesday morning, 


April 10, the literary figures that arrived for the event were greeted 


49 The Morning Advocate, April 3, 1935, pe 1. 
50 Ibid., p. 1. 
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on the campus by Robert Penn Warren, who presided at the initial gathering 
at Alumi Hell. The group then adjourned briefly to reansenble at the 
Heidelberg, a Baton Rouge hotel, for a day-long session. Here, in the 
afternoon, round-table discussions of Southern writing and publishing 
occurred. And it was during this afternoon-meeting that the editors of- 
ficially announced to the gathering that Louisiana State would publish 
The Southern Reyiew, and the prospectus of its aims and policy was read. 
Among those present at the conference were Ford Madox Ford, John Gould 
Fletcher, Allen and Carolyn Tate, Lyle Saxon, Lambert Davis, Frank Owsley, 
Mr. and Mrs. Roark Bradford, George Milburn, John Donald Wade, W. T. 
Couch, S. D. Myers, B. A. Botkin, Manson Radford, and others. Of the 
hundred that had been invited, forty editors and writers had appeared.51 
Among those declining was William Faulkner, who wired that he would like 
to come but "what will I say?"52 

During the session Ford Madox Ford spoke of the rise of the South 
in the literary world. He reminded his audience that the North and East 
seemed to be losing their ascendancy in creativity and in the production 
of letters; that because of economic and literary conditions, these areas 
seemed exhausted in the field of literature. The South, on the other 
hand, he contended, was enjoying a period of creativeness and imaginative 
inventiveness unparalleled in the nation. It had become, in the last few 
-_ 
ol The Morning Advocate, April 3, 1935, p. 1. 
22 Faulkner writes of Huey Long's magazine in Knight's Gambit, and there 
is a rare letter in the Yale Collection of the Southern Review files 
which tells of a meeting between Thomas Wolfe and Faulkner in which 


Faullmer speaks of The Southern Review. However, despite his approval 
of the magazine, not one of his stories appears there. 
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years, first in the land in literature.?3 Allen Tate spoke of the 
dominance and controlling influence of New York as a literary and pub- 
lishing center and of its hostility to the Southern writer who had little 
chance of being heard there. He felt, however, that a revolt against its 
monopoly of letters was taking place through that expanding medium the 
"little magazine" and other non-Eastern publications.54 W. T. Couch, 
director of the University of North Caroiina Press, talked on the South 
as a book center and on the Southern writer. Admitting that the region, 
except for a “civilized minority" had little interest in intellectual 
affairs, Couch pointed out that as a consequence of this condition, there 
was a lack of interest in books and their production in the area. 

Turning next to the writer, Couch argued that the chief trouble with the 
Southern artist was that he knew little of the tradition of the region 
about which he wrote.55 

The results of the Writers' Conference were beneficial to the forth- 
coming Review. Not only had the meeting focused attention on the magazine 
itself, but it had brought together a group who were well-known and in- 
fluential in literature, and who were sympathetic to its aims and poten- 
tials. Moreover, as a publicity and promotional device, it had stimlated 
an interest in and a concern for the magazine's success and well-being. 
Then, too, the conference had emphasized the sectional aspect of non 


Eastern publishing and head implied that the Review was another method to 


533 The Daily Reveille, April 16, 1935, p. 7. 
24 Ibid., p. 7. 
25 Ibid., p. 7. 
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promote it. Lastly, the gathering had provided The Southern Review with 


a store of future contributors. Given these conditions and circumstances, 


the magazine must have benefited from it. 


With the conference behind them and the final nature of the magazine 
tentatively decided, the editors with some definite notions as to policy, 
began again their preparations for the first issue. Various duties and 
fields of interest had long ago been assumed by different members of the 
staff. Albert Erskine would act as business manager in charge of the 
printing and distribution of the magazine, its circulation, and the pay- 
ment of its contributors. Dean Pipkin would be theoretically in charge 
of the governmental, political, and economic essay; and Brooks and Warren, 
as managing editors, would be particularly concerned with poetry, fiction, 
and literary criticism. Editorial decisions, however, in regard to all 
submitted manuscripts were to be group decisions, and reflect group at-— 
titudes. In reality, however, these lines crossed. A case in point in 
terms of actual editing of manuscripts was an article written by a noted 
historian and political scientist. The article had been solicited by 
Pipkin and had been read and approved by him. However, when the essay 


reached the hands of Brooks and Warren, they realized that the writing 


a MOIR aed oo Soh tieatealh 


must be drastically revised. The editors found it necessary to omit three 
pages of the original typescript. They wrote about the change to the 


famous scholar, who assented graciously to their suggestions.26 


56 Statements of the editors. 
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In the meanwhile, the publication of the magazine by the University 
was, as would be expected, creating attention on the campus and in the 
Baton Rouge newspapers. On the day following the Writers' Conference, 
the campus and town dailies carried stories on the proposed publication, 


such as the one published by the Baton Rouge State Times, an evening news- 


paper. 
University Will Publish Quarterly "Southern Review" 


Will appear June 15, it was announced yesterday at the Writers' 
Conference. Dr. Charles W. Pipkin is editor of the new publication. 
The announcement stated that 'The Southern Review' envisaged a national 
audience. In its critique of modern thought and modern letters it 
will not confine its interest to a section program. It will draw its 
contributions not only from the South, but from other sections of this 
country and from abroad. The Southern Review will be an index to the 
most vital activities in social, political thought, fiction, poetry, 
and criticism.57 
And on Tuesday, April 16, the Daily Reveille published the Statement or 
prospectus of the magazine's policies and aims, which has been discussed, 
after its release by President Smith. Although both Baton Rouge papers 
reprinted this item, little or no national notice was given to the 
pending Louisiana State periodical. 58 The editors, it appeared, were 
too busy to send out press notices to such newspapers as the New York 
Times as had the merger editors of the Southwest Review. Established in 
their new office in Alumni Hall, in the same tmilding as the University 
Press where their loyal friend, Marcus Wilkerson, directed publication, 
the editors continued their attempts to get the magazine out in June. 
Friends and associates helped. The Vanderbilt circle promised a whole 
ae ee 


27 The Baton Rouge State Times, April 11, 1935, p. 5. 
28 See: The Daily Reveille, April 16, 1935, p. 1. 
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bateh of contributions: Donald Davidson, Randall Jarrell, George M. 
O'Donnell, and Andrew Lytle -- all these came forth with poems, stories, 
and articles to be considered. Subscription lists were provided by W. T. 
Couch; the University Press aided with the printing and format; and there 
was always the letter of solicitation. 
In response to the letter he had received from the editors, Herbert 
Agar, newly arrived from England where he had published the English 
Review, and soon to become editor of the Louisville Courier-Journal, came 
forth with part of a forthcoming book. The editors were considering 
running it as the lead article. Ford Madox Ford, solicited on March 27, 
1935, at Olivet College, had submitted a literary piece.°9 And on 
April 1, 1935, Katherine AnnePorter had replied to Warren's letter to 
her with the following note from Paris: 
Dear Red, 

' Your news about the Southern Review is the best news I've heard in 

a long time...I'm so glad there is to be a really substantial review 
published in the South, and even more glad that you have some authority 
in it...The next you have from me will be a ms. It was good of you 

to write me, and I hope to be represented in your first issue.60 

A number of people who were approached, however, did not respond. 
Sherwood Anderson, Conrad Aiken, and Erskine Caldwell were among these. 
The editers were not dismayed; they continued their practice of solici- 
ting people they wished to see appear in the magazine long after their 
IMails had been flooded with material. T. S. Eliot, William Faullmer, 


Ezra Pound, William Butler Yeats, F. Scott Fitzgerald, Archibald MacLeish, 


59 The Southern Reyiew Files, (letter dated March 27, 1935). 


60 Ibid., (letter dated April 1, 1935). 
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Marianne Moore, Harold Laski, Max Lerner, and many others were approached 


for contributions during the magazine's seven years of publication. Some- 
times, there would be a delay of perhaps a year (as in the case of Thomas 

Mann) before the editors would receive an answer; sometimes there were no 

answers at all. 

Dr, Pipkin also helped. He knew such people as Manley O. Hudson, 
Bemis Professor of International Law at Harvard, and Robert Kent Gooch, 
professor of political science at the University of Virginia. Perhaps 
they would submit articles -- they did. There were other Agrarian friends 
and New Orleans associates ~-- like John Gould Fletcher, John Donald Wade, 
and Manson Radford -—- who were submitting material, as were University of 
California contacts like Howard Baker and Raymond Dannenbaun. 

Despite frenzied attempts, however, deapite the aid and best wishes 
of their friends, the editors found it impossible to publish in June. 
Warren had accepted a summer teaching post at the University of Colorado's 
Writers' Conference and this added to the confusion. Despite their 
promises to the president, to the press, and to the gathering in April, 


the first issue of The Southern Review did not appear until July. 
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CHAPTER IIT 
The First Year of the Magazine 


I. The First Issue 
The first number of The Southern Review appeared in July of 1935. 


The campus newspaper heralded the event in this fashion: 


Many Noted Writers Contribute to First Southern Review 
Many Prominent Southern Writers Are Contributors... 


The item then goes on to list such writers as Katherine Anne Porter, 
Herbert Agar, John Peale Bishop, and others, and ends by repeating 
some of the Review's editorial aims.! Soon afterwards the Louisiana 
Leader, the University's house organ, remarked on the magazine's 
tasteful design and format: "With a beautiful cover design in black 
and green and contents presented in a pleasing manner, the magazine, 
from a typographical point of view, can hardly be improved on, "= 

More important was the immediate national attention which the 
periodical provoked on its first publication: 

Here is a magazine, published at L. S. U. with funds made available 
by Huey Long, that promises to be one of the distinguished publications 
of this country. (It may be hard to believe, but it's true)...The 
editors of The Southern Review...have set a high standard in their 
issue and one hopes they will live up to it.3 
So writes the New Republic's "H. B." The comments of John Chamberlain 


of the New York Times on the nature of the new periodical have already 


l The Daily Reveille, July 12, 19355 pe le 
2 The Louisiana Leader, August, 1935, pe 4. 
3 "Books in Brief," The New Republic, LXXXIV (September 25, 1935), 195. 
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been set down: "It is all the more amazing to find an extremely liberal 


magazine in The Southern Review."4 

Congratulations continued to be poured upon the editors and their 
undertaking by their friends and literary associates, Katherine Anne 
Porter wrote from Paris, “It is the best magazine I know judging by 
that first number. I can't do without it."5 Herbert Agar commented: 
"T have received the copy of the Review, and am mich pleased both with 
contents and appearance. It is a very distinguished number and I am 
delighted that such a magazine has been born in the South. Good luck 
to you."© Eleanor Carroll Chilton (Mra. Herbert Agar) added to the 
general applause with: "You are all certainly to be congratulated on 


the first number of The Southern Review -- one of the best issues of 


any magazine that I've ever seen -- Good luck with the new issue.'7 
_ Kenneth Burke remarked: "T have been reading the first number of The 


Southern Review, which contains a great deal of very sound workmanship, 


and covers a wide range of interest...The SR is a literary man's 
paradise, "8 

Since this issue had elicited so mich applause and coment, it 
might be well to look at it with some care, because it served as a 
model and prototype for all the numbers that were to follow. 


4 Chamberlain, pe 15. 

5 The Southern Review Files, (letter dated November 22, 1935). 
6 Ibid., (letter dated August 12, 1935). 

7 Ibid., (letter dated September 14, 1935). 

8 Ibid., (letter dated July 29, 1935). 
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Volume I, Number 1, deviated from the proposed policy of fea- 
turing one poet and several poems by containing work of not one or 
two poets but eight: Wallace Stevens, Lincoln Fitzell, Donald Davidson, 
Randall Jarrell, Re. P. Blackmur, Raymond Dannenbaum, R. P. Warren, 
and George M. O'Donnell. Stevens is represented by the only long 
poem in the lot, "The Old Woman and the Statue," a ninety-five line 
performance. In addition to the Stevens poem, there are two by 
Jarrell, “And Did She Dwell in Innocence and Joy" and “Looking Back 
in My Mind I Can See"; two by Warren, “Letter from a Coward to a 
Hero" and "Ransom"; three by Raymond Dannenbaum, "The Light of Fear 
in Exile," "Dark Pastoral," and "Quest"; two by O'Donnell, “Aubade 
for John Sterling* and “Ancestor"; and single poems by the others. 
These are "Prayer for Mercy," by Lincoln Fitzell; "Witness of Light," 
by Re Pe Blackmir; and Davidson's “On a Replica of the Parthenon at 
Nashville." Some of these poets were reputable, some were in the 
process of making their reputation, one was major,and one was unknown. 
Under the first category would fall Davidson and Warren, for Davidson 
had already published two books of poems and Warren was to publish 
Thirty-six Poemg in this same year. Under the second would come Fitzell 
and as a poet Blackmur, and to a lesser extent O'Donnell and Jarrell. 
Stevens, of course, was major; and Dannenbaum, alithough this was not his 
first appearance in a magazine with poems, was comparatively unknown. 
The caliber of the poetry was, in general, high. Certainly the 
Stevens poem, the two by Warren, two by O'Donnell, and one, “And Did 
She Dwell," by Jarrell are by any measures, except the most stringent 


Victorian ones, excellent poems. The nature of the poetry here varies; 
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the selection is somewhat eclectic. Since there are traditional 


metrics here and free verse, logical continuum and non-logical, public 
symbols and private, tame metaphors and violent ones, metaphysical 
straing and non-metaphysical, one could judge that the tastes of the 
editors were catholic, that their evaluation of the poem stemmed from 
its quality, not its school. If there is a metaphysical bias, which 
might be indicated by the Warren, Jarrell, and O'Donnell poems, it does 
not detract from the varied selection of the poems as a whole. Moreover, 
the poems are not all modernistic; traditional patterns and metrics 
are frequently maintained. In a final analysis, it would appear that 
the editors welcomed any poem, regardless of its school or pedigree, 
that maintained a strength and power of its own. 

The fiction contained in this issue consisted of "The Circus," 
by Katherine Anne Porter; “The Man Who Thought," by John Peale Bishop; 
“Madness in the Heart," by Edward Donahoe; and "Woman in the House," 
by Jesse Stuart. Three of these stories -- "Woman in the House," 
"The Man Who Thought," and "The Circus™ were to place in the O'Brien 
"Honor Roll" for his Best Short Stories of 1936. The leading “short" 
is by Katherine Anne Porter, about whose novelette “Old Mortality" one 
editor was to remark, "I believe that 'Old Mortality' is easily one of 
the best things I have ever read,"9 and about whose stories another 
was to write, “Many of her stories are unsurpassed in modern fiction, 


and some are not often equallead."10 Her story concerns an incident 


9 The Southern Review Files, (letter from Albert Erskine to Katherine 
Anne Porter). 


10 Robert Penn Warren, “Irony With a Center," Kenyon Review, IV 
(Winter, 1942), 29. i 
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in the life of a very small child, Miranda, who is being taken to the 


circus for the first time. Here on seeing a tight-rope artist in a 
staged fall, which he, of course, breaks by enmeshing his toe in the 
rope, she undergoes almost hysterical fright and has to be taken home 
by her nurse. The image haunts her for days and is particularly night- 
marish when the lights in her nursery are put out. The story is 
disturbingly universal in its effect, since it stirs up in the reader 
his own experiences as a chila.tl a story similar to Thomas Mann's 
"Disorder and Early Sorrow,“ "Circus" is marked in its suggestive and 
symbolic power by the Porter signature. 

"The Man Who Thought" is a story about a victim of insomnia who 
is kept maddeningly awake on summer nights by the Third Avenue El that 
passes his window. So distraught is he by his sleeplessness that 
he learns to despise the wife who sleeps soundly beside him. Although 
he is a kind soul, given to resurrecting drunks from gutters, he becomes 
so psychopathically obsessed by the night that he plans to murder his 
wife. Because of circumstances and feeling for others, however, he 
refrains from doing so, only to have his wife run down by a trolley 
years after she has left him. In a rather deranged fashion, he 
reasons that he willed her death. The factors that keep this story 
from seeming contrived are certain responses in the man that seem 
significant to the life-experience: “That's something a woman never 
knows, why a man comes to them, It's not because he's in love with 


her or selfish or thinking only of his own time, but because he's 


1l This is the Miranda that appears and reappears in the Porter 
atories,. 
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lonely and can't stand being so alone."12 or, "I was fond of Mary Lou. 


I don't want you to think I wasn't. But we'd been married a good 
while and there comes a time when you aren't in love any more. And 
the woman's left and she's disappointed. "13 
"Madness in the Heart" is a story of the strange father-daughter 
relationship that existed between Timothy Wilson, a rich tyrannical 
Oklahoma banker, and his daughter, Lottie, whom he wishes to remain 
single. Equally as willful and as headstrong as her father, Lottie 
runs away to be married. Timothy is so enraged that he takes a 
hatchet to Lottie's grand piano, tears at her oil portrait, and pours 
kerosene on his wife's roses. After his wife leaves him, Wilson refuses 
to have anything to do with the rest of his daughters because they 
will not reject Lottie, and sends them vile and obscene letters at 
Christmas time. Separated from his family for many years, Wilson 
finally becomes reconciled to them before he dies, but never to 
Lottie. The quality of this account lies principally in the 
portraiture of Wilson and in the sheer dramatic power of its telling.14 
Jesse Stuart's “Woman in the House“ relates the almost incredible 
mores and folkways of the Kentucky mountain people. In one night, a 


faithful and astoundingly efficient wife fights off her drunken husband 


12 John Peale Bishop, "The Man Who Thought," The Southern Review, I 
(July, 1935), 62. 


13 ibid., Pe 61. 


14 Edward Donahoe, "Madness in the Heart," The Southern Review, I 
(July, 1935), 105-119. 
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and brother with a gun, patches up a bleeding drunk neighbor with her 
own needle, and pretends the next morning that mech of her maneuvering 
was her husband's and brother's doing. As a commentary on the violence 
and fury of hillbilly drinking, it can hardly be surpassed for its 
Rabelaisien gusto and humor.+5 

The literary critical essays contained in Volume I, Number 1, 

were written by Ford Madox Ford, Aldous Huxley, Cleanth Brooks, Jr., 
and John Donald Wade. The omnibus reviews were done by Kenneth Burke 
on poetry and Howard Baker on fiction. John Gould Fletcher, Andrew 
lytle, and Manson Radford were responsible for the shorter reviews. 
In "Techniques," Ford discusses the new narrative method of the fictionis 
that has grown out of the stylistic and dramatic experiments of Flaubert, 
Conrad, and Crane. The characteristics of this narrative technique are 
economy, dramatization, and the omission of the omniscient author. The 
writer must have “every damm word do the work of six," mst "render 
rather than report,” and must keep out of the story. In "Literature 
and Examinations," Aldous Huxley deplores the granting of degrees in 
literature and art by the universities. Asserting that "it is obviously 
necessary that, for examination purposes, literature and fine art should 
convert themselves, at any rate partially, into parodies of the exact 
sciences. Literature and art appeal as mich to the affective and conativ 
as to the merely sogiitive side of man's being,"16 Huxley ridicules the 


15 Jesse Stuart, “Woman in the House," The Southern Review, I 
(July, 1935), 129-150. 


16 Aldous Huxley, “Literature and Examination," The Southern 
Review, I (July, 1935), 101. 
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tabgurd pseudo-sclentific research” of literary study in the schools 
and their factory method of granting degrees. He closes with the 
statement that “under a more rational system of education, degrees in 
literature and art would not be given."17 ‘his essay forecasts to 
some degree some of the argument set forth in the symposium, “Literature 
and the Professora." In his essay on Tom Wolfe, John Donald Wade 
upbraids his "Prodigal" for being too verbose, for saying so little 
in so much, and for his rejection of the South. Wade contends that 
Wolfe should become reconciled to his region. In his “Metaphor and 
the Tradition," the first of three essays on “Three Revolutions in 
Poetry," Cleanth Brooks demonstrates how the modern poet in his 
metaphors and poetic diction is a true son of the seventeenth-century 
metaphysical poets. Contending that there has been a “radical change 
in the whole conception and fittingness of metaphor," Brooks shows 
how modern poetry has eschewed the techniques and some of the language 
of the Augustans and Romantics (which actually did not differ so 
radically) to imitate the yoked images and conceits of Donne, Marvell, 
and Cowley to create for our time "ae revolution in the conception of 
poetry. ¥1l8 

Since the ommibus review created so much discussion and dissension 
among the editors and contributors in the months to come, it would be wel 


to look at this section of the magazine in some detail. The cluster 


17 Ibid., Pe 103. 


i& Cleanth Brooks, Jr., "Metaphor and the Tradition," The Southern Review 
I (July, 1935), 151-163. 
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reviews usually concerned books of poetry and fiction. If a group of 
books had appeared on a related matter, such as the South or literary 
criticism, the editors would ask some authority on this subject to do 
a group review of these booka. Most of the time, however, the omnibus 
reviewing was of books of current fiction or poetry that warranted 
attention. In Volume I, Number 1, Kenneth Burke discusses, in the 
proportions that he feels justifiable, such poets as Marianne Moore, 
Merrill Moore, Jesse Stuart, Robert T. Coffin, Archibald MacLeish, 
Stephen Spender, C. Day Lewis, Lola Ridge, Mark Van Doren, James Agee, 
David Greenhood, Horace Gregory, E. E. Cummings, and Kenneth Fearing -—~ 
all in the space of thirteen pages. Howard Baker in "Some Notes on 
New Fiction" takes thirteen pages to look briefly at Thomas Mann, 
Katherine Anne Porter, Elizabeth Madox Roberts, Hamilton Basso, 

Barry Fleming, Claude Houghton, F. Seott Fitzgerald, Rebecca West, 
and George W. Henderson. Now this method of dispensing with new 
books is usually characteristic of most quarterlies, whose appearance 
and space are limited. Despite this, those who the Review appointed 
for such tasks were rather reluctant to perform them, as will be seen 
in the next section. The shorter reviews -- J. G Fletcher on W. Be 
Yeats' Wheels and Butterflies, Andrew Lytle on Eleanor Carroll Chilton's 
Follow the Furies, and Manson Radford on John Peale Bishop's Act of 
Darkness — vary from three to-five page treatments of the various 
books and, of course, are solely concerned with the book at hand. 

As for the political essay, Volume I, Number 1, contained three: 
“Culture vs. Colonialism in America," the lead article in the magazine, 
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by Herbert Agar; "The Covenant of the League of Nations as a Pact of 
Peace," by Manley O. Hudsons and "Political Radicalism in France," by 
Robert Kent Gooch. In his essay, Agar argues that America given a 
choice to select either commmism or fascism must do neither, but 
rather, “it is our job to save a corner of the world from the twin 
despotisms that encroach on Europe." To achieve this, America must 
not succumb to the defeatism of the pessimists or the greedy optimism 
of “those whose picture of a pretty future is a return to 1928." 
Rather, we must redefine our cultural and political heritage. This 
may be achieved by attempting to discard our "colonialism," our 
insistent imitativeness of things European, and by asserting the 
native elements of our culture -—-— our cooking rather than French 
cooking, our art rather than French modernism, our social mores rather 
than the English ones. Contending that mich of European thinking is 
suffused with decadence and despair, Agar pleads with his fellow 
Americans to be “nationally self-conscious, to seek an answer to the 
qucebion: What is America?™® "If we cannot answer that," Agar continues, 
"we cannot hope to make the real America come true. And if we do 
nothing, if we drift with the tide of modern history, our country 
might as well never have been founded. For the tide of modern history, 
at least in Europe, is not a pretty tide."19 | 

R. K. Gooeh's "Political Radicalism in France" is an account of 


the Radical Party in France during the late twenties and early thirties, 


19 Herbert Ager, “Culture va. Colonialism in America," The Southern 
Review, I (July, 1935), 19. 
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its history, activities, and philosophy. Gooch asserts that this party 
has managed “to find a solution for the fusion of an older and a newer 
liberalism, of political liberalism and economic liberalism, of an 
agrarian liberal tradition and modern industrial needs," and is sympathetic 
to it.2° In his article, "The Covenant of the League of Nations as a 

Pact of Peace," Professor Hudson discusses the various articles of the 
Covenant and demonstrates that despite the limitations of this document 
the Covenant's advance can only be judged "when it is compared with 
what went before and with what has followed since it was launched."@1l 

Among the announcements found in this issue is one inviting letters 
of "comment and criticism" from the Review's readers. The editors 
hoped that despite the infrequent appearance of the quarterly its 
readers would be so stirred by an opinion that had received exposition 
and treatment in the magazine that they would respond to it by writing 

a letter. That this letter would appear three months later might not 
stim late mich correspondence the editors knew, but they hoped despite 
this lapse of time that some would respond. As will be seen, the 
Correspondence Section of the magazine would attract, particularly in 
the Trétaky incident, a number of well-known political and literary 
figures. And the controversies that would be conducted there between 
various writers and critics would provide seu of the most colorful 


reading in the Review. 


20 Robert K. Gooch, "Political Radicalism in France," The Southern 
Review, I (July, 1935), 67. 


21 Gooch, pe 65. 
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The regional essay in this issue is by Rupert B. Vance, the "New 
South" sociologist from the. University of North Gavel tna: who reviews 
Troy J. Cauley's book Agrarianism: A Program for Farmers. Since this 
review is characteristic of the "independent" variety that was sought 
by the editors, a word first about its make-up. As has been emericed- 
the magazine frequently approached authorities in various fields on 
the appearance of a book which was related to their subject to write 
a review of it "as nearly like an independent article as possible. "22 
An instance of this has already been cited in the case of the Norman 
‘Thomas article. Another Allustration is the Vance essay. Since, however 
the regional essay will figure rather prominently in the pages of the 
Review, and since some understanding of the background of these essays 
is necessary, treatment of Vance's "Is Agrarianism for Farmers?" will 
be temporarily delayed. First, attention will be directed to an 
exposition of the problems of the South during the depression thirties, 
next some attention will be paid to how various sectional groups attempte 
to meet these problems, and then the Vance essay will be related to these 
movements. 

In the epochal Report on the Economic Condition of the South, which 
the National Emergency Council prepared for President Roosevelt in 1938, 
certain facts were made manifest to the nation that Southern sociologists 
historians, and cultural commentators had known for some time. A listing 
of these revealed the almost desperate plight of the dand. Briefly, 


these may be indicated as follows: 


22 The Southern Review Files, passim. 
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Absentee ownership: "Se much of the profit from 
Southern industries goes to outside financiers 
that the South has piled its tax burden on the 
backs of those least able to pay, in the form of 
gales taxes." 


Per capita income: $309 compared to%573 for the 
rest of the nation. In the boom year of 1929, 


Southern farmers $186; $522 for the farmer 


elsewhere. 


State of the tenant farmer: "For more than half 
of the South's farm families...incomes are much 
lower..eMany thousands of them are living in 
poverty comparable to that of the poorest peasant 
in Europe. eee "25 , 


Food: "Southern people need food. The all too 
common diet in the rural South of fat back, corn- 
bread, and molasses, with its resulting pellagra 
and other dietary diseases, is not dictated by 
taste alone."~ 


Health: “The South is the No. 1 health problem 
of the land."27 


Housing: “By the most conservative estimates, 
four million Southern families should be re- 
housed." 


23 Report on the Economie Condition of the South, National Emergency 
Council, 1938, quoted in Stetson Kennedy, Southern Exposure, 


Pe Ze 


2h ibid., Pe Re 


25 Ibid., pe 3. 


26 Ibid., Pe 6. 


27 Remark by Dr. Thomas Parran, Director of U. S. Health Service, 
quoted in Kennedy, pe 7. 


28 Kennedy, p. 11. 
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Donald Davidson commented on this state of affairs: 
The extent to which both West and South are owned, controlled, and 
exploited by the Northeast is set forth in detail by Walter Prescott 
in Divided We Stand, which was published in 1937...The "North," 
Webb says -—- implying the Northeast plus the “border states" of 
the Middle West -- owns or controls $80 out of every #100 in the 
nation. The West and the South, in Webb's picture, are little 
more than the hired hands of the dominant section, which maintains 
control through governmsnt-protected corporations, the tariff, 
patent monopolies, and the credit system.29 

It has already been shown how the Agrarians, although their 
original attack on the Industrial East was based on philosophic and 
aesthetic principles, attempted to meet the economic disaster of their 
region. The essays of Owsley, Ransom, and the book of Elliott -- "The 
Five Pillars of Agrarianism," "Happy Farmer,“ and The Need for 
Constitutional Reform -— all stemmed out of the second Agrarian 
period when the disciples of that movement felt that they could make 
@ genuine contribution to the economic as well as the spiritual 
well-being of their region. Other Southern groups, as has been 
related, not only dismissed the Tennesseans, but were sometimes 
inclined to employ drastic measures to do so. Instances of this are 
the resolution of censure that the 1935 conference of Southern Policy 
Groups wrote into the minutes of their meeting, “containing an angry 
repudiation of all agrarian tenets." Another is the meeting of the 
same group in Chattanooga in 1936 where some attempt was actually made 


to purge the conference of "disturbing agrarian elements."30 still 


29 Davidson, The Attack, p. 115. 
30 Ibid., p. 314. 
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another is the cold reception they received at the Southern Historical 
Society meeting in 1936. And there were, se course, the series of 
debates that had been held between the Agrarians and the New Southerners, 
one of which has already been described. Others were between Ransom 
and William D. Anderson in Atlanta; between Davidson and William S. 
Knickerbocker, then editor of The Sewanee Review, at Columbia, 
Tennessee; between Ransom and Knickerbocker at New Orleans; and again 
Ransom versus Barr at Chattanooga, 2+ 

As has been seen, opposed to the Agrarians in both belief and 
sympathies were the New Regionalists of the South. Composed mostly 
of Virginia and North Carolina social scientists, this group through 
such organizations as the Southwestern Social Science Association, the 
Southern Economic Association, the Southern Political Seience Association, 
the Southern Regional Committee of the Social Science Research Council, 
and the Southern Policy Groups were attempting to cure the ills of the 
South. As has ee indicated, however, their approach was not towards 
sectional division but integration: it sought Northeastern endorsement 
and cooperation; it encouraged industry and scientific agricultural 
methods; it was “New South” in attitude and philesophy. The “new 
regionalism did not, however, embrace a political program. It 
encouraged study and research in anticipation of political and legis- 
lative action being stimulated by the findings and conclusions of its 


studies. The principal achievement of this co-operative venture was 


31 Beatty, pe 20. 
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the publication of a series of monographs and books under the title of 


Southern Regions of the United States, which presented a vast array of 
facts, figures, maps, and charts -- a sort of physical, cultural, and 
economic profile -— which sought "to picture the South's inherent 
capacities for economic, social, and cultural development, "3 This 
was to be brought about by regional planning, the general lines of 
which the study mapped out. 33 

Another faction that was working for the Depression South was 
composed of the so-called Southern liberals. Represented by such 
men as Virginius Dabney, Frank Graham, and sometimes Josephus Daniels, 
this group felt that Southern progress could be promoted by better 
social legislation, better labor relations, and finally by better race 
relations.24 

A fourth comprised the seattered Commmists, like the strikers at 
Gastonia, who believed that the region's only cure lay in the acceptance 
of the Marxist creed. These, however, were much in the minority. | 

These, then, were the various groups that sought an answer for the 
problems of the Depression thirties in the South in their own ideologies 


or points of view. Prominent in the pages of The Southern Review, 


particularly from 1935 to 1940, was the regional essay in which these 
points of view were fully aired. As has been indicated, the first of 


these was the Vance essay, “Is Agrarianism for Farmers?" 


32 Benjamin B. Kendrick and Alex Arnett, The Sonth Looks at ite Past, 
Ppe 188-189. 


33 ibid., ppe 188-189. 
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Rupert Vance was one of the leaders in the sociology of the new 
regionalism, and the book at hand, Agrarianism: A Program for Farmers, 
is not only an endorsement but a plea for the adoption of the Agrarian 
ideology. It was written by a professor of economics at Georgia Tech, 
Troy J. Cauley, who had recently become a convert to the Agrarian 
theories. Vance, then, is reacting to a thesis of which he wholly 
disapproves. Opening his discussion with an account of the Agrarian 
foment, Vance dismisses it with these remarks, “The South," it appears, 
"is to have its Ghandi -- not one but twelve." The movement, for 
Vance, was all controversy, no exposition. He then quotes Howard Odum 
to the effect that, “If the Old South were what we know it was not; 
and if we could go back, as we know we cannot -- would it not be a 
relief from the maladjustments of an industrial society." The Cauley 
book is a new approach for the Agrarians. “It marks the transition 
from a literary movement to agricultural economics,” he continues. 
Vance then sets down the arguments of the Cauley text: Since the 
Depression, one and one-fourth million people have returned to the 
soil in the South. The farms they inhabit, however, are too small, 
the tenancy upon them too high. With this influx of new inhabitants, 
the demand is for a population program for the Agrarians. This program 
is suggested in the Agrarian policy of owning the land which the tenant 
farms. In reality, Vance points out, the book is "a study of the nature 
and philosophy of an agrarian economy, and a plea for its adoption." 
Vance's evaluation of the book is a condemnation of the theory from 


which it stems: 
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As a movement agrarianism has claimed too mich. It has, rightly, 
no doubt, looked askance at economic materialism; and yet in realms 
of art and the spirit it has somehow assumed that once a section 
acogeted an agrarian mode of life, all things would be added unto 
ite? 


The first issue, then, was an estimable performance. It well 
deserved the praise and comment it provoked. It was, moreover, being 
judged favorably by the right people in the right places; it appeared 
that the magazine had "arrived" as soon as its first issue had come 
off the presses. With the first number as a measure, the editors 
were in the process already of duplicating or surpassing it with the 
Autumn number. In the interval between numbers, however, an event 


oceurred that shook the financial support of the Review. On September 10, 


1935, Huey Long was assassinated. 

{It has been rumored that as Senator Long was dying, his last words 
were, "I wonder what's going to happen to my poor boys at L. S. U."36 
As a matter of fact, nothing happened. With the 1936 elections the Long 
ticket not only won the gubernatorial contest, but also had been reconcile 
to Washington through the famous “Second Louisiana Purchase." As one 
commentator has written, "Despite the fact that the University had been 
threatened with accrediting groups, with Huey gone, this pressure let 
up, and L. S. U. remained the darling of the mashine."'37 


35 Rapert B. Vance, "Is Agrarianiam for Farmers?" The Southern Review, I 
(July, 1935), 42-57. 


36 Kane, pe 226. 
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After the new alliance with the national capital, federal 


patronage fell heavily upon the University during the depression 
years. The succeeding decade saw thirty new buildings go up on the 
campus, most of them built with federal funds. 7% 

With the death of Long, there was some apprehension among the 
editors and the contributors that The Southern Review might be dis- 
continued. On November 22, 1935, Katherine Anne Porter anxiously 
inquired of Warren: "I hope that nothing has occurred that will change 
or destroy your plan. Are you dependent on political change or were 
you subsidized safely. I hope, hope you survive."39 In 1936, as has 
been indicated, the Long faction was triumphant at the polls, and the 
administration at Louisiana State remained the same. The school 
continued to sponsor the magazine. The Review went on. 

Automatically one issue had been settled. The Norman Thomas 
article would not now -- that is if it were going to —— bring down 
the wrath of the Senator upon the Alumi Hall office. Volume I, 
Number 2, was planned for the autumn of 1935; it would appear in 
October. In it the editors were planning to release an announcement 
of a poetry contest that they had been planning. Perhaps it had been 
originally suggested by Robert Penn Warren, who may have recalled from 
the Fugitive days a similar contest that had been conducted by that 


magazine somedleven years ago and which had been won by Laura Riding.40 


38 Kane, pe 227. 
39 The Southern Review Files, (letter dated November 22, 1935). 
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Having designated publication dates as July, October, January, and 
April -- the Summer, Fall, Winter, and Spring Issues -- the editors 
released Volume I, Number 2, in October, 1935. The item of greatest 
interest in this number is the announcement of the contemplated Southern 
Review Poetry Contest. This notice read: 
The Southern Review Poetry Prize 
The editors of The Southern Review announce a prize of two hundred 
and fifty dollars, plus the usual publication rates, for the best poem 
or group of poems to be submitted before May 15, 1936. The award is to 
be announced in the Summer Issue, 1936. The work submitted must fall 
within the approximate limits of one hundred and fifty lines. Manuscripts 
entered for the award mst be unsigned, and mst be accompanied by a 
self-addressed stamped envelope and by a signed statement entering them 
in the contest. The editors reserve the right to publish in The Southern 
Review at the usual rates any poems entered. The names of the judges of 
the contest will be announced in the Winter Issue. ‘ 
Since the contest will be treated in detail at its conclusion 
attention will be directed now only to its regulations. The poetry 
submitted could consist of one long poem or several, falling within 
the approximate limits of one hundred and fifty lines. Since the 
editors apparently wished to be scrupulously fair in divorcing name 
from performance, they asked that poems be unsigned. The judges would 
thus not be able to associate personality or reputation with the 
Manuscript under consideration, unless, of course, the poetry itself 
possessed the poet's poetic signature, a possibility that could not be 
avoided. The prize of $250, plus the usual publication rates of 
thirty-five cents a line, could actually net the poet $302.50, that 


is, 150 lines at thirty-five cents a line. The contest in period of 


41 Announcement," The Southern Review, I (Autumn, 1935), x. 
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time would continue for about eight months —— from October, 1935, until 


May 15, 1936; these dates, however, were to be extended later. The names 
of the judges, yet to be selected, were to be published in the January 
issue. 
The poetry that appeared in Number 2, followed for the first time 

the magazine's stated policy regarding a group of poems by one author 

and an accompanying critique of his work. The poems in this number are 
John Peale Bishop's, and his critic is Allien Tate, who is also mresent: 
in this issue with a single poem, "Fragment of a Meditation.” The Bishop 
poems consist of a selection called "Experience of the West and Other 
Poems," which includes “The Burning Wheel," “Loss in the West," 

"OQ Pioneers," "The Saints," “Another Actaeon,” “Holy Nativity," 
"Apparition," "Counsel of Grief," and “Farewell to New York." Many of 
these were to be included in Bishop's Selected Poems (1941) and all of 
them, of course, were included in The Collected Poems of John Peale 
Bishop, which Allen Tate edited in 1948. Considering Bishop as a poet, 
Tate demonstrates through him the great search that the modern poet 
mst conduct in his quest for formal structure. Allowing that “more 
“than most living poets Bishop has felt the lack of a central source 

of form," Tate observes that much of Bishop's imitativeness of many 
modern poets, particularly Yeats and Eliot, stems from his need to 

find such structure. Bishop is most “intelligent and instructive," 
Tate thinks, in the dramatization in his poetry of the dilemma of the 
modern poet who seeks “symbolic and plastic form" in an age able to 


provide him with neither, because of its lack of a central vision or 


belief. Bishop's attempts at self—definition lead him into various 
pursuits and poetic experiments. “His treatment," Tate concludes, 
"of the supernatural, the attempt to replace our secular philosophy, 
in which he does not believe, with a vision of the divine, in which 
he tries to believe, is an instance of our modern unbelieving belief."42 
This need, this attempt, this enraged search gives Bishop a dimension 
out of which he creates such poems as “The Return" and "Perspectives 
Are Precipices," which, to Tate, "seem...to be among the most successful 
in modern verse. "43 

The fiction in Number 2 consists of George Milburn's "The Wish 
Book," Caroline Gordon's "A Morning's Favor," Gale Wilhelm's "Two Lives," 
and John Connolly's "Memento." One of these, “The Wish Book, "! would also 
receive honorable mention in the 1936 O'Erien collection with Bishop, 
Stuart, and Porter. This story relates how some shot-gun shells, ordered 
by mail from Sears, Roebuck, tragically affect the lives of many people 
in a gmall Western town. The managing editors liked it so mich that they 
not only included it in their Southern Review story anthology, but placed 
it in all three editions of their college text, An Approach to Literature. 
Caroline Gordon's story of two poor white lovers -— Ote Mortimer and 
Idelle —- and their experiences at services in the backwoods, shack-like 


church of preacher Ed Powers and in the countryside in each other's 


42 Allen Tate, "A Note on Bishop's Poetry," The Southern Review, I 
(Autumn, 1935), 363. 
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arms is a juxtaposition of youth and old age, of passion and religion, 
and of religious cynicism and belief. “Two Lives," by the California 
writer Gale Wilhelm, tells of a lover who murders his mistress. The 
final story by another California writer, John Connolly, a James 
Phelan Fellow at the University of California, concerns the spiritual 
struggle of seminarians in their attempts to become priests. 

Since one of the avowed policies of the editors was to encourage 
and publish unknowns, it might be well here to consider in terms of 
reputation the short story writers who had already appeared in The 
Southern Review. Of the four who appeared in the first issue, Bishop, 
Porter, Stuart, and Donahoe, all were fairly well known, Bishop and 
Porter more so than Stuart and Donahoe, however. In the issue now 
under consideration only one, John Connolly, was unknown; he had, 
however, published before: this was his second publication of a 
story. Milburn, Gordon, and Wilhelm all had published novels or short 
stories. 

As for the critical essays that appeared in this edition, they 
were written by John Crowe Ransom, Herbert Read, Kenneth Burke, 
Cleanth Brooks, and Tate with the previously mentioned “Note on 
Bishop's Poetry." Ransom's essay is his famous one, “The Tense of 
Poetry," in which he finds this tense to be nostalgia or melancholy; 
Cleanth Brooks continues his series of three essays, the first of 
which appeared in the initial number, with "Wit and High Seriousness," 
a defense of irony in poetic practice. Irony, Brooks contends, “fuses 
the conflicting elements of experience in an harmonious whole," provides 


the "integration of experience,” and molds a "unification of sensibility, 
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for the practicing poet. 44 Kenneth Burke appears for the second time 
in the Review with “Antony in Behalf of Play," a dtasiedtion of audience 
psychology with Shakespeare as a point of departure. And finally 
Herbert Read in his “Art and the Revolutionary Attitude" points out 
the pitfalls of the Marxist-oriented artist who must work out of a 
sociological aesthetic of state propaganda. The omnibus reviews are 
written by Howard Baker and Randall Jarrell. Baker's essay, "Wallace 
Stevens and Other Poets," contains a long discussion of the poetry of 
Stevens. The Jarrell article, "Ten Books," takes to task several 
contemporary novelists, particularly Ellen Glasgow. 

The lead article of Number 2 is again a political essay entitled 
"Karl Marx and Mr. Laski." ‘The article is by the former Fugitive poet, 
William Yandell Elliott, now professor of government at Harvard, whose 
connection with the Agrarians. It is, as has been seen, the subject of 
the Norman Thomas review, which also appears in this issue, and the 
controversial nature of which has been touched upon. Mr. Elliott says 
of Mr. Laski that through the welter of persuasiveness, dialectical powei 
and stylistic brilliance that are characteristic of his writing, and the 
political moves that are characteristic of his sphere of practice, that, 
as far as it can be digantancved: Mr. Laski's position seems to be that 


of a true Marxian.45 Other essays of a political nature are the review 


44 Cleanth Brooks, "Wit and High Seriousness," The Southern Review, I 
(Autumn, 1935), 328-338. 


45 William Yandell Elliott, "Karl Marx and Mr. Laski,“ The Southern 
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of Elliott's book, "The New Deal: No Program of Security," by Norman 
Thomas, and Herbert Agar's review of Douglas Jerrold's England. Since 
this book was sympathetic to many of the Agrarian “Vlesouiis beliefs, 

a glance at its review might be profitable. Jerrold argues, as Agar 
points out, that the failure of Great Britain in the nineteenth and 
very early twentieth centuries "to make her enormous growth in wealth 
yield a growth in human happiness or dignity" was, in reality, a 
corollary to her commitment to economic determinism with its concomitant 
‘natural operation of greed." The lesson for contemporary America and 
England is that they should follow a “moral path instead of an economic 
one. "46 George S. Counts' article in this number, “Education and the 
Social Problem," is similar to a group of philosophy of education essays 
that would appear in future issues of the Review. These educational 
articles, together with those essays that may be called "philosophic," 
that is, discussions of systemologies and theories of figures prominent 
as professional thinkers and philosophers, fulfill the magazine's origin: 
claim to "define large issues, to attempt interpretation of the 
contemporary scene." Those philosophic essays that were also to 
appear in the Review in the time to come -- articles on John Dewey, 
Santayana, and Bertrand Russell -— were in keeping with this policy. 
As for short independent reviews in this issue, there were none. 

The regional essays which were contained in this number of the 


magazine were of a literary and social nature. The first was a review 


46 Herbert Agar, "England," The Southern Review, I (Autumn, 1935) 
423-428. 
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of Douglas Southall Freeman's R. E. Lee, by Andrew Lytle, and the 


second on “Labor and Race Prejudices," by George Sinclair Mitchell. 
The Mitehell essay was an attempt to promote better Negro-white labor 
relationship in the South. Contending that it costs money to be 
prejudiced, this professor of economics at the University of California 
points out that "the permanent lessening of the racial conflict is 
the South's greatest problem." Advocating joint trade unions of 
Negro and whites, Mitchell asserts that i aieloyata stand to lose both 
in money and patronal power when a working force, formerly split into 
hostile racial groups, discover common action."47 He then coneludes 
with this observation: "The danger to the South is not that Negroes 
and whites will join for common purposes, but that they will be delayed 
in joining by the effects of exaggerated fear spread down from the few 
who can be permanently injured by the movement, "48 

In "R. E. Lee," Lytle, one of the twelve original Agrarians and 
& biographer in his own right, upbraids Freeman on the one hand for 
his misunderstanding of the pivotal figure, Lee, in terms of Lee's 
responses to his own region. Lee, Lytle claims, “was called upon to 
defend the society itself which produced him and the life he loved, 
a thing which he seems never to have understood. This fact gives to 
the tragedy of his life a flavor of irony which the author has 
singularly missed. "4? lytle is, however, quick to admit and to praise 


47 George Sinclair Mitchell, “Labor and Race Prejudice," The Southern 
Review, I (Autumn, 1935), 327. 
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Freeman's superb handling of the military history of the war. Consider- 
ing Lee's post-war activities, Lytle in a personal judgment condems 
hin for having submitted to Reconstruction. He remarks, "Fortunately 
leadership changed to the middle South, to those who led the Ku Klux 
Klan, that society which made survival possible."50 All in all, Lytle 
favors the Freeman presentation of the Southern general, and his extra 
commentary is in the mood of the independent review that the editors 
sought from their contributors. 

Also included in this issue is the most biographical data about 
contributors that has so far appeared. The editors had promised in 
their prospectus to publish full biographical notes about their writers, 
and apparently they meant to keep their word. 

Volume I, Number 3, appeared in January of 1936, and contained an. 
article of great interest to its readers and to the Review itself. This 
was Allen Tate's easay, "The Function of the Critical Quarterly." 

After defining the use of the critical quarterly as a medium in which 
“the intelligence Ltries/to think into the moving world a rational 
order of value," Tate remarks on the detachment that the quarterly 
receives by not having to compete with the needs of the weekly and 
monthly, which mist provide its readers with news of men and books 
while it is still fresh. Devoted as it is to principles, the critical 
review can rather maintain meditation of considerable depth so “that 
it will illuminate the risen event of yesterday, or the rising event 


of tomorrow." The task of its editor, moreover, is to become 
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"@ first rate critic in the act of organizing his material, four 


times a year, into coherent criticism, "51 
The act of criticism also embodies the selection of good creative 
material, and it is not limited solely to the act of publishing the 
‘literary essay. Society and social criticism are also important. But, 
Tate continues, “only the social criticism that instances the value of 
concrete experience may be termed critical. Literature in this 
broadest sense tells us the meaning of experience, what it is and has 
been, and it is here that the political and aesthetic departments 
join."52 The quarterly, moreover, must adopt a critical program, 
one that is not content with "partial glimpses or mere reports of 
points of view." Rather, it must provide its readers with "coherent 
standards of taste and examples of taste in operation; not mere 
statements about taste." The quarterly, furthermore, must saturate 
its reader with this program to the point where “it allows to the 
reader no choice in the standards of judgment." True, this may descend 
to dogmatism, but this is “permanently necessary" to criticism; for, 
as Tate argues, "dogma is coherent thought in the pursuit of principles."53 
The quarterly, too, must acquire suitable and loyal contributors, 
those who can reflect the canons of taste and judgment established 


by the program. These writers must be paid in such a measure that 


51 Allen Tate, "The Function of the Critical Quarterly,” The Southern 
Review, I (Winter, 1936), 551-559. 
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the weekly and the monthly are not competing with the quarterly for 
their work. Neither mst the editor idly sit around waiting for the 
mail to supply him with contributions. “If he has a mind, he must 
make up his mind what he wants," Tate observes, "and decide that there 
are certain contributors whom he would rather have than others." The 
regular staff of contributors should be paid somewhat more than the 
casual one and encouraged in their programs, Tate adds. Tate concludes 
with a comment concerning the editor's duty and that of his quarterly: 
He owes his first duty to his critical principles, his sense of the 
moral and intellectual order upon which society ought to rest, whether 
or not society at the moment has an interest in such an order or is 
even aware of a need for it. For the ideal task of the critical 
quarterly is not to give the public what it wants, or what it thinks 
it wants, but what -- through the medium of its most intelligent 
members «= it ought to have. -4 
Certainly a magnificent criterion for any magazine and for the editor 
that runs it. 

This essay has been quoted at length for cbvious reasons; it not 

only describes some of the ideals and standards that the editors of 
The Southern Review were attempting to establish, but it also outlines 
some of the procedures that the editors were following to achieve 
these endse In regard to point of view, it has that of the Agrarian. 
Of this, and of its relation to the magazine, Morton Zabel was to write: 

There is lastly another group of American critics who have attempted 
to bring the social and cultural traditions of America to play on the 
problems of modern literature, in this case these traditions being 
defined in the specific and limited terms of a regional ideal. This 


is the group of Southern writers whose organ was once the 'Fugitive' 
of Nashville and is now The Southern Review of Baton Rouge, at the 


54 Tate, "The Function of the Critical Quarterly," p. 559. 
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moment the foremost critical journal in the United States. The critics 
adhering to this group have from the very first attempted to link 
the idea of a whole and homogerous culture with the whole aesthetic 
quality of a work of art. Their criticism has aimed to join the 
historical method with the formal and aesthetic on equal and mutually 
corrective terms...They have shown certain points of contact with the 
Humanist influence, but more in matters of ethical and social belief 
rather than of aesthetic insight; and their best results come from 
their attempt to illustrate the moral and political responsibilities 
implicit in a tradition by means of the work of art that results. 

It was also acquiring a staff of critics; and it did not wait for them 

to submit manuscripts, but rather, as shall be seen, was soliciting 

them by mail. One thing, however, it did not do; the quarterly on no 
occasion, as Robert Penn Warren has insisted, ever showed favoritism 

by way of payment to any contributor, no matter how great his reputation 
or how excellent his contribution. All payment rates were uniformly the 
same throughout the magazine's history. 56 Yet Tate's essay is incredibly 
prophetic of what the Review was attempting to do and become; it is a 
blueprint of the course taken by the Review, and as such is important 

in its history. 

As for poetry, Number 3 featured thet of Mark Van Doren, a selection 
called “Winter Tryst and Other Poems," with an accompanying critique by 
Howard Baker. This indicated that the editors were following their 
poetry policy. The fiction of this issue consisted of “Good-bye to 
Cap'm John," by S. S. Field; "The Old Order," by Katherine Anne Porter; 
"Let Nothing You Dismay," by Allen McGinnis; and "The Washerwoman's 


Day," by Harriette Simpson. O'Brien was to include three of these ~- the 


55 Morton D. Zabel, "The Condition of American Criticism: 1939," the 
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Field, Porter, and McGinnis stories —- in his "best" of 1937. And Brooks 


and Warren would select two, the Field and the McGinnis stories, for 


‘their 1953 Southern Review anthology. The "Cap'm John" story interests 


not only because of its caliber gua story, but also because its 

"Cap'n" was said te be modeled after Huey Long. As for the reputation 
of these writers, this selection of stories by "unknowns" indicates 

the policy that the magazine was to maintain, and hoped by virtue 

of ita original claims, to maintain throughout its history. The only 
writer of this group whose name was familiar was, of course, Miss 
Porter. S. Ss. Field, a New Orleans writer, had eeeviously had one 
story published; the Allen McGinnis story was the first published story 
of this young Oklahoma writer; and although Harriette Simpson, a 
Kentuckian, had previously enjoyed some publication, she was practically 
unknown. Here, it appears, was an earnest attempt to follow the aim 
in regard to young writers laid down in the prospectus. 

The lead article in Number 3 was by Hilaire Belloc, the best kmown, 
with G. K. Chesterton, of the English Distributists. His essay, “The 
Modern Man," is an examination of the moral foundation of Distributism 
as a political ideology as opposed to the sociological premises of the 


collective state. It will be remembered that 1936 is the year of the 


joint Agrarian and Distributist symposium, Who Owns America?, which 


was to appear in the spring of 1936, and whose theories were much on 
the minds of the editors. Other essays pertinent to the issues and 
philosophic beliefs of the symposium that were present are Douglas 
Jerrold's "Whither Europe," which is a discussion of the tendency 

of European populations to return periodically to the soil, and Will W. 


Alexander's essay on the rural resettlement program. 


In literary criticism, the number featured the last essay of 

Cleanth Brook's series, “Metaphysical Poetry and the Ivory Tower." 
Ransom and Warren wrote the omnibus reviews. Ransom, in an essay 
called “Autumn of Poetry," discusses the new books of poems by E. A. 
Robinson, Ruth Pitter, Edgar Lee Masters, Muriel Rukeyser, Daniel 
Hickey, Forrest Anderson, and Archibald Henderson; an anthology of 

new poets, Trial Balances, edited by Ann Winslow; and a play by 
T. S. Eliot, Murder in the Cathedral. In his fiction essay,, Penn 
Warren takes his theme from the “regional movement" in contemporary 
literature as exemplified by the novels of Majorie Kinnan Rawlings, 

H. Le Davis, and others. Finding two principal theories of creativity 
in modern writing, that of the proletariat and the regionalist, Warren 
shows the difference between the two in terms of aims and ends in his 
definition. "The regional movement may be defined, in brief and in 
part, as the attempt of a writer to reason himself into the appropriate 
relation to the past; the proletariat movement, as the attempt to reason 
himself into the appropriate relation to the future."5" With this as 

& basis, he categorizes the eleven novels here reviewed. 

The last critical essay published in this issue was by F. Cudworth 
Flint. In the article, “Five Poets," he discusses the activities of the 
Alcestis Press, a short-lived publishing venture, which printed the poems 
of such people as those under discussion here -—— William Carlos Williams, 
Willard Maas, Allen Tate, John Peale Bishop, and Robert Penn Warren. (As 


has been mentioned, Warren's Thirty-six Poems appeared in 1935. On the 


57 Robert Penn Warren, “Some Recent Novels," The Southern Review, I 
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whole, the book had received most favorable attention.) Lumping Tate, 
Bishop, and Warren together as possessing like poetic features and being 
related to each other through "ties of regional culture and personal 
acquaintance," Flint in his essay proceeds to show how these poets differ 
and how they are alike. In concluding, Flint writes: ‘In sum, I greatly 
admire Mr. Tate, though often without being sure that I understand him; 

I respect the scrupulousness of Mr. Bishop's endeavor...and I greatly 
admire and think I understand Mr. Warren...."58 ‘The number in addition 
contained an independent review of Herbert Agar's Land of the Free and 
a short review of The Road to War by Walter Millis, performed by 0. W. 
Riegel, professor of journalism at Washington and Lee University. 

The notice of The Southern Review Poetry Prize was repeated in its 
entirety with the admission that the judges would not be named until 
the Spring Issue. 

As for the regional essay, this number contained five: John Donald 
Wade's "Sweet Are the Uses of Degeneracy," Donald Davidson's “American 
Heroes," Frank Le Owsley's "A Confederate Diary," H. C. Nixon's "About 
the South,® and Benjamin B. Kendrick's "History as a Curative.* As has 
been shown, in addition to the presentation of the Old and New South 
conflict, the Review featured regional essays concerned with the sociology 
of the South, the writing of the "new" history of the South, and with any 
aspect of Southern life or literature that was significant or that would 


aid in solving the region's problems. 


58 F. Cudworth Flint, "Five Poets," The Southern Review, I (Winter, 
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In "Sweet Are the Uses of Degeneracy," John Donald Wade severely 
denounces Erskine Caldwell for his defection to his own region -- the 
South, Wade, one of the “Southern patriots who Luere/ outraged by the 
book for its depiction of their country," accuses Caldwell of having 
disseminated the view in the East that "Jeeter Lester and his kind are 
fairly typical of twenty million Southern countrymen."99 

The next three regional essays are all historical ones -- either 
about the South or its heroes. "A Confederate Diary," a short review | 
of A Rebel's War Diary, edited by Howard Swigget, was written by Frank 
Le Owsley, the Vanderbilt historian. The diary is a day-by-day account 
of the Confederate capital at Montgomery during the days of the War. 
As part of the War Office, the diarist, J. B. Jones, the Boswell of the 
Confederacy, was near enough at hand to know the leading figures of the 
Confederacy, and his diary is invaluable for that reason. Mr. Owsley's 
critique is favorable: “Mr. Swiggett's editing has been keen and 
penetrating. He brings a thorough knowledge of the period to bear 
upon his work, %60 

H. C. Nixon's “potpourri" essay, “About the South," was one of 
the mltiple-book reviews or omnibus reviews that occasionally appeared 
on subjects other than current poetry or fiction. In this essay, Nixon 


discusses four current books concerned with the social, economic, and 
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political problems of the South. The last regional piece in the number 
is Benjamin B. Kendrick's "History as a Curative." Having categorized 
all historians as either fact-finders, philosophers -- or “oratorical,* 
that is, whose historiography is a "compensatory device for people 
suffering from a sense of inferiority and frustration" -=— Kendrick turns 
his attention to a book by . Dre We Es Be Dubois. Dubois! thesis is 
that the Negro is not @ sub-human or inferior being but an ordinary one 
like everyone else. Kendrick first praises Dubois and then condemns - 
those Southern historians -- some of them contemporary -- who have 
been "oratorical,™ who have used the Negro to bolster the egos of the 
whites. 61 

As has been related, in the spring of 1936 the book Who Owns 


America? made its appearance, and since both of the Review's managing 


editors were represented by essays some nobies should be made of their 
contributions. Warren simply submitted the first part of his review- 
article, "Some Recent Novels," which appeared in Number 3, since it 
"seemed so appropriate to the premises of the symposium. To this, he 
added more material. Although this essay has already been discussed 
eurgorily, some attention should be paid to the relation of the 
political and economic aspects of the symposium to the essay itself. 
Calling his piece “Literature as a Sympton," Warren continues his 
division of proletariat and regional writers, and demonstrates 


their various attitudes towards class and property, industrialism 


61 Benjamin B. Kendricks, "History as a Curative," The Southern Review, I 
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and ereative formula, and revolution and faddism. In each ease the 
regionalist is equipped with Agrarian or Distributist beliefs, while 
the proletariat 1s given the Marxist's view. As for attitude toward 
class, the Marxist is oriented to the group; the regionalist, to the 

individual. As for property, the Marxist finds it a “millstone around 
his artistic neck"; while the regionalist “connects the idea of 
property, that is, real property as opposed to abstract property, 
with his idea of the relation of man to place, for ownership gives 
man a stake in a place and helps to define his, for the regional 
writer, organic relation to society. "62 As for industrialism, both 
are opposed to it. As for revolution, both also are revolutionary; 
as Warren writes: 
Both are dissatisfied with the present relation of the writer to 
society...eboth may be said to be opposed to finance. capitalism and 
to resent the indignity heaped by that system of society upon the 
creative impulse, indignity which has succeeded in estranging the 
artist from society and from the proper exercise of his function 
as ‘a man speaking to men.' 
Both, moreover, are guilty of faddism: one in believing that folklore 
is enough; the other in assuming that the recording of the strike is 
sufficient. But each, Warren concludes, may achieve artistic integrity 
in creating "strike or the old homestead." If "his ideas are really 
assimilated, if he has 'thought long and deeply,' they will function 
without the machinery of illustration and will function in terms of 


any subject congenial to his powers. "64 


62 Robert Penn Warren, "Literature as a Symptom," Who Owns Anerioa?, 
eds., Allen Tate and Herbert Agar, p. 273. 


63 Ibid., p. 276. 
64 Ibid., p. 279. 
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Obviously, if there is a pertinence here to the economic credo of 
the group -— economic freedom, ownership of private property, small 
independent business unit, anti-corporation -— it would lie in the 
fact that these beliefs of the movement are best illustrated in the 
regionalist artist. However, if the Distributist-—Agrarians were 
to the right castigating finance-capitalists and to the left the 
collectivists, a practice they were following, one could hardly 
classify this essay as doctrinaire. In it, the dogma of each -- the 
Distributist or the Marxist -—— is transcended by the “correct" 
sensibility of either regionalist or proletariat writer. 

Nor is the essay of Brooks particularly extreme in its support 
of distributism. Called "A Plea to the Protestant Churches," the 
essay.is an examination of the secularization that has taken place in 
the Liberal wing of the Protestant Church. Fearing that the wing 
was becoming composed merely of “humanitarians in search of a social 
program," and not "Christians in any historical sense of the word," 
Brooks warns the sect thats 
Unless Liberal Protestantism is prepared to be a religion, it isa 
superfluity, and it had better allow itself to be absorbed into 
one of the movements which puts the material well-being of man 
first, willing to implement this through collectivization, the 
liquidation of certain classes, and whatever else may be neceasary.©> 
Brooks, then, relates his thesis to those of the Agrarian-Distributists 
by deploring the liberal Protestant's acceptance of economic determinism 


and too much of the “things that are Caesar's." 


65 Cleanth Brooks, “A Plea to the Protestant Churches," Who Owns America?, 
pe 331. 
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However much these essays seem unrelated to the economic and 
political program of the Agrarian-Distributists, their authors did 
propound the philosophic and aesthetic theories of the movement and 
identified themselves with the group as a whole. Moreover, as has been 
seen, a third editor, Pipkin, was present along with Brooks and Warren 
at the Agrarian-Distributist Conference in Nashville. This would 
indicate that three of the four editors of the Review had Agrarian 
or Distributist sympathies. How did this affect their editorial 
objectivity in regard to the regional essay? Moreover, the magazine 
was beginning to reflect more and more the Agrarian-Distributist point 
of view by its inclusion of such essays as the ones of Belloc, Agar, | 
and Jerrold. In reality Number 3 was a strongly Agrarian-Distributist 
issue, so much so that two essays which appeared in that edition were 
to be reprinted in Who Owns America? -- the Warren article and the 
Belloc one. Before an answer can be provided to this question, 
Number 4 might best be considered. 

Number 4 of Volume I, which appeared in the spring of 1936, 
completed the first year of the Review's publication. The edition 
is heavily given over to the political essay. Of these, there are 
four: Lindsay Rogers! "Crisis Government: 1936 Model," which is 
& commentary on the arbitrary political methods of Roosevelt; Frank L. 
Owsley's "The Foundations of Democracy," which deals with the current 
and early history of the United States Supreme Court; John T. Flynn's 


“Hoover's Apologia: fn Audacious Torturing of History," which 
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ridicules the attempts to "whitewash" the failures of President Hoover; 
and Harold S. Quigley's study of the Orient in international affairs, 

"The Open Door Policy and Peace in the Pacific." 

As for poems, the issue features a group by the young Vanderbilt 
'neo-~Agrarian," George M. O'Donneil, with an accompanying critical 
note by the poet's teacher and friend, John Crowe Ransom. There are 
also two long poems by Thomas Ferril and Yvor Winters -- "This Lake 
is Mine"™ and "The California Oaks," respectively. The fiction of 
this number is particularly estimable; there are four shorts: Andrew 
Lytle's "Jericho, Jericho, Jericho," Howell Vines' "The Ginsing Gatherers, 
Elma Godchaux's "Chains," and R. P. Warren's "When the Light Gets Green” - 
all rather excellent stories. 

As for literary criticism, the issue contains a study of Vachel 
Lindsay by W. R. Moses, a consideration of Gerard Manley Hopkins' 
influences by Harris Downey, and an account of imagism by the imagist 
poet John Gould Fletcher. The omnibus review on poetry is written by 
Donald Davidson and the one on fiction by R. P. Blackmur. There are 
three short reviews by Mark Van Doren, Eleanor Carroll Chilton, and 
Caroline Gordon. 


The regional essay consists of a review of Julian Meade's I Live 


in Virginia by Mary Everett, a former Virginian, then living in 
Minnesota. The book itself is the spiritual biography of a well-meaning 
young Southerner who cannot come to terms with his region or its mores. 
An impartial critic, yet withal sympathetic to and understanding of the 


people and the land, Meade readily admits the South's many evils and 
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refuses to become reconciled to them. Miss Everett reprimands Meade 
by reminding him that the problems of the South cannot be solved by 
renunciation and flight, and that “ignorance, vice, and depravity 
are by no means exclusively centered below the Potomac." He should, 
Miss Everett sented, loathe the sin but still-love the sinner; 


personal escape will not ameliorate the evils or their continuance .66 


This study has deliberately looked closely at the first year of 
The Southern Review to determine -- despite the aims and avowals of 
its editors in prospectus or letters -—- the nature of the magazine 
as it was shaped by actual performance. By examining various facets 
of the magazine, one can draw the following conclusions: First, the 
magezine was being directed along certain lines that did embody what 
Zabel might call a “regional ideal" and Tate "a point of view," These 
lines were attempting to establish "coherent standards of taste and 
examples of taste in operation." This point of view was very much in 
evidence politically and philosophically in Number 3, which came near 
to being an Agrarian-Distributist document. It can also be strongly 
indicated in the essays of Herbert Agar, Donald Davidson, John Donald 
Wade, Hilaire Belloc, Douglas Jerrold, R. P. Warren, Allen Tate, and 
John Crowe Ransom. Their essays embodied principles that would 
demonstrate the social and philosophical implications of this point 


of view. It might further be detected in the work of Kenneth Burke, 


66 Mary Everett, "I Live in Virginia," The Southern Review, I 
(Spring, 1936), 807-812. 
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R. P. Blackmur, Cleanth Brooks, Jr., John Crowe Ransom, and Allen Tate, 
whose essays would illustrate the critical and aesthetical aspects of 
this view. 

Second, it may be determined that despite the editors! affinity 
for certain Agrarian and Distributist principles, they did not in 
any manner allow their bias to enter into editorial decisions about 
the regional essay. They were not doctrinaire as to one Southern 
point of view; they did not allow the magazine to become a medium 
of propaganda for solely one Southern group. They published Old and 
New Sonth adherents, new regionalists and Agrarians, Southern 
historians of the right and of the left, Southern liberals and 
traditioniats, and Distributists and Southern moderates. Of the ten 
regional essays published in Volume I, four were by Agrarians; two 
by a New Southerner, Rupert B. Vance, who was deliberately chosen 
to review two Agrarian books; one by Mitchell, a liberal; another 
by a Southern moderate, Kendrick; and still another by a non-partisan, 
Mary Everett. 

Third, it might be noted that the editors were carrying oie many 
of the desired aims and policies that had been originally proposed 
in the prospectus. As for fiction and poetry, new writers were being 
encouraged and published. In the first volume there appeared such 
unknowns as Allen McGinnis, Harriette Simpson, John Connolly, Raymond 
Dannenbaum, Manson Radford, George M. O'Donnell, and Randell Jarrell, 
who were either in the beginning of their careers or in the early 


stages of them. 
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The editors, moreover, were able to maintain their policy of 
publishing several poems of one poet or the long poems of others. 
Their plan for an accompanying critique was also being carried out. 
Mark Van Doren, John Peale Bishop, and George M. O'Donnell had all 
appeared with groups of poems and critiques by Howard Baker, Allen 
Tate, and John Crowe Ransom, respectively. There were also long 
poems by Wallace Stevens, Yvor Winters, and Thomas Hornsby Ferril. 

In criticiam, the editors were able to avoid “mere description" 
and received “analysis"™ from such writers as Burke, Brooks, Ransom, 
Baker, Warren, Blackmur, F. Cudworth Flint, and many others. 

They were “relating Southern problems to the national scene" 
through the regional essay; and were -- in the works of Agar, 

Gooch, Hudson, Elliott, Counts, Norman Thomas, Lindsay Rogers, 
Owsley, Flynn, and Quigley -- fulfilling their aim "to define large 
issues, to attempt interpretation of the contemporary scene." 
Furthermore, they were obviously avoiding any sectional bias by 
publishing Read, Ford, Agar, and others. 

One desired editorial aim had not, however, come to any fruition. 
There was not a single letter in the Correspondence Section during . 
the entire year. But there would be some to come that will warrant 
great attention. 

In surveying the year's work, the editors in the summer of 1936 
mist have looked with justifiable pide on what they had accomplished. . 
The Southern Review had become what it had promised in its first 


issue, "one of the most distinguished publications of this country." 
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With the plethora of God's plenty that its pages contained, it is 


little wonder that the whole of literary America was beginning to 


welcome a copy of the green and black Review. And little wonder that 
it elicited such remarks as the following: 


It is a matter of general congratulations that this gloom has been. 
relieved by The Southern Review, and a cause for especial rejoicing 
that relief has come, not in the form of such feeble compromises 
with popularity as are usually put up in luring public support, 

but through a quarterly of unquestionable integrity in its editorial 
and literary aims.../The editors/ exhibit a number of writers who 
agree that certain fundamental issues exist and who consent to 
discuss them with a certain emphasis...Taken together, these essays 
show a eoepo tence almost wholly unrivaled at the moment in American 
magezines.©7 


So writes Morton Zabel, in Poetry (April, 1936), to commemorate the 


Review's first year of existence. 


67 Zabel, p. 51. 
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CHAPTER IV 
The Middle Years (1936-1939) 


As has been seen, The Southern Review, despite Agrarian and 
Distributist sympathies and despite the nature of its sponsorship, was 
attempting to avoid partisanship of any kind, so much so that it had 
been called "an extremely liberal magazine." At the same time, however, 
its editors were attempting to fashion certain practices of method and 
procedure that would reflect their literary and editorial aims. About 
these certainly they had rather definite ideas. The first year had seen 
the formulation of these ideas into practices, but the task of main- 
taining these policies and of acquiring personnel to pucpetuate them 
was a never-ending task. 

One method employed to clarify these policies was the mails. It 
is here that one is able to obtain a more definite view of the methods 
employed by the editors to obtain those eontributions that their edi- 
torial policies demanded. In correspondence, they were able to set 
forth rather clearly exactly what they wished. 

In regard, first, to criticiam and the reviewing of books, the 
editors solicited critics of note to "develop their program int the 
pages of The Southern Review. Such "new" critics as Kenneth Burke, 

R. P. Blackmur, William Empson, and T. S. Eliot, among others, were 
often asked to submit their manvscripts to the quarterly. In a letter 
to R, P. Blackmur, dated as early as April 13, 1935, the editors wrote, 


in reference to a contribution of Blackmur's, "This pleases us very 
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mich, for we are hoping to build up a sort of staff of writers who will 
be able, insofar as our space permits, to develop their program in our 
pages."1 And to William Empson on August 2, 1938, Brooks wrote, "Warren 


and I are trying, insofar as we can, to make The Southern Review a 


clearing house for literary criticism...We have published rather fre- 
quently the critics in this country whom we think the best."2 

Another matter that concerned the editors was the accompanying cri- 
tique which the critic provided for The Southern Review poet. What they 
would like these critical notes to contain, the editors made clear in a 
letter to Howard Baker: 


We do not demand a laudatory review, but again, we do not wish to accept 
a man's work for publication merely in order to make a public butchering 
of it. 


Our objective in these critical notes is primarily expository. And 
that means a definition of the limitations, and perhaps the defects of 
a poet, as well as a definition of his virtues. 

We are hoping to build up a pretty consistent staff of reviewers and 
critics whose reputation will be to a degree associated with the maga- 
zine and whose reputation will support the magazine itself.3 


In the meanwhile the editors were attempting to clear their own 
thinking on the cluster or omnibus review. The contributors from Blacknur 
to Ransom all felt that there was something decidedly inadequate about 
a group review. On June 30, 1936, Cleanth Brooks wrote to John Crowe 


Ransom: 


We are sending a whole batch of books to you, a number of which we are 
sure you will want to treat...The point is we think that the reviewer 


1 The Southern Reyiew Files (letter dated April 13, 1935). 
2 Ibid., (letter dated August 2, 1938). 


3 Ibid., (letter dated November 9, 1935). 
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ought to do the limiting, particularly in the case of unknown novelists 
and first novelists where there may be something quite good, the good- 
ness of which cannot be ascertained. 

However, the reviewer showered with = many novels to read usually 
found the task onerous. Many, like R. P. Blackmur, protested. In defense 
of this policy the editors replied to Blackmr that they felt that the 
cluster review was, "in general, a better policy than that of scattering 
the novels among a number of reviewers."5 And later in another reply to 
him continued: "The matter of eeylewine Je probably an insoluble one in 
the long run...We may find a better way in the future, but now, because 
of our limited space, we are unable to formulate a more promising 
policy ."6 

However, their decision soon wavered and the magazine's directors 
wrote to John Peale Bishop that "we have changed our system of fiction re- 
views now, and are planning to run more reviews of individual novels."7 
The fact is that as the magazine grew in age it featured the cluster re- 
view less frequently. When it did appear, its writer would cover a 
greater number of novels or poems, whatever the case might be. Examples 
of this are Howard Baker's ‘Grand Tour of Fiction," (Sumer, 1939), which 
covered fifty novels and eighteen months of reading, and Don Stanford's 
"The Beloved Returng and Other Recent Poetry," which also covered fifty 


volumes of poetry. 


4 The Southern Review Files (letter dated June 30, 1936). 


5 Ibid., (letter dated March 26, 1936). 
6 Ibid., (letter dated April 6, 1936). 


7 Ibid., (letter dated November 7, 1937). 
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During the magazine's history, many noted poets were solicited for 

their work. These included Conrad Aiken, James Agee, W. H. Auden, 
Archibald MacLeish, William Butler Yeats, T. S. Eliot, Louis MacNeice, 
Marianne Moore, E. E. Cummings, Leonie Adams, and others. To indicate 
more clearly the policy of the editors in regard to poetry, the corres- 
pondence with James Agee might be cited. In a letter to Agee from Robert 
Penn Warren soliciting his work, Warren set down the magazine's statement 
of policy in regard to poetry, "long groups of poems by single authors, 
with an accompanying critical note." (November 8, 1935).8 On 
February 15, 1936, Agee replied that he had nothing on hand.? Finally 
Agee did respond with some of his poems. However, as these were single 
pieces, rather than a group of poems, Warren returned them with this 
note: "We do not publish miscellaneous pieces...but long groups of poems 
by single authors, so that the reader may be able to get a real sample 
of the poet's work, "10 

| In selecting criteria and standards by which to select the govern- 
mental and political essay, the editors would often rely on the statements 
of the prospectus, "To define large issues, to attempt interpretation of 
the contemporary scene, will be the chief aim of the magazine...The essays 
of the magazine will be, in general, extended discussions of issues of 


contemporary importance." In this regard the major events of the times -- 


& The Southern Review Files (letter dated November 8, 1935). 
9 Ibid., (letter dated February 15, 1935). 


10 Tbid., (letter dated March 3, 1936). 
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the rise of Hitler and national socialism in Europe, the domestic and 
foreign policies of Roosevelt, the Moscow Purge Trials with their impli- 
cations for Leon Trotsky, and war, the threat of war and the ideologies 
that provoked it -- were analyzed and examined re the Review's pages. 
Various economic, political, and governmental authorities were solicited: 
Herbert Agar, Charles A. Beard, Newton D. Baker, John Dewey, Harold 
Laski, Max Lerner, Ernest Lindley, Norman Thomas, and others. Dean 
Pipkin, as has been indicated, was in charge of this area, and it was 
usually his signature that followed letters directed to the contributor 
of the political essay. It might be pointed out here that in the early 
days of the magazine, Pipkin was very active in its affairs and particu- 
larly in the area of interest under discussion; but as he became more 
and more immersed in the work of the graduate school at Louisiana State, 
he tended to delegate his share of editorial duties to others. In the 
last years of the magazine, Pipkin became very ill and could little af- 
ford to continue any duties with the quarterly. It might be noted that 
during these last years the political essay as such tended to appear 
rarely in the magazine. At Pipkin's death in August of 1941, the in- 
terests of the remaining editors became less and less governmental and 
economic; they turned more and more to the aesthetic and the literary. 
And in the last issues of the magazine the political essay disappeared 
altogether 11 

Editorial demands in regard to the regional or "Southern" essay, as 
has been seen, appeared most flexible. Anyone who would write about the 
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11 Interview with the editors. 
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South in an effort to right her il1s found room in the pages of the Review. 
Tn reality, then, the magazine was available to any Southern theme or 
issue provided it did not contain what the ‘editors considered the "Yankee" 
bias. in truth these men were fighting for a restoration of Southern 
dignity and honor in the national consciousness. And although the South 
was guilty of many sins, the editors attempted to present material by 
writers who were anxious to help its condition, not aggravate it. The 
"Yankee" East, as Donald Davidson has pointed out, possessed a press that 
seldom neglected to execrate and belittle the section. The Review did 
what it could to present a constructive approach to the area by providing 
a medium through which her intellectual sons, devoted to her cause, might 
attempt to better the region. 

Editorial demands in regard to fiction have already been discussed 
in reference to the prospectus. The editors demanded significant work 
from all -- established and new writers alike. Perhaps their requirements 
can best be seen, even at the risk of being premature, by quoting from 
the letter written by Cleanth Brooks to Donald Davidson on October 23, 193 

The letter begins by indicating to Davidson how earnestly the Review 
had attempted to give space to new ana unrecognized writers. Brooks 
points out that in the first volume few writers had any reputation in 
fiction, Caroline Gordon and Katherine Anne Porter excepted. In the 
second volume and in others, the Review had published such "unreputable" 
fictionists as Moreau, a Louisiana State freshman; the second stories of 
8. S. Field and Elma Godchaux; the first story of Pasinetti; and two 
young writers ~- Thomas Thompson, a Texan, and Manson Radford, a 


Louisianan. In the third volume, The Southern Review had featured the 
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stories of Jack Boone, a young Tennessean; Brown, a Louisiana State 
student; Cahn and de Cerjat, both young; another story of Moreau; and 
finally one by Seide, a complete unimown. Also printed were three 
'shorts" by Eudora Welty, "a Mississippi girl just starting out." In 
the fourth volume, the Review gave space to Watkins, Seide, and Beems -- 
Wall young and unestablished"; to "Red," Eudora Welty, and Hopkins, a 
Louisiana unknown. In the fifth volume (the one current when the letter 
was written) the Reyiew was publishing Pasinetti, Welty, and Mary King, 
a young Texas giri.12 

"Actually," Brooks continues, "we have had very few established 
writers and of the young writers which we have run I imagine that a good 
75% have been from the South and Southwest."13 Brooks then concludes 
with this statement: 

I have put this down in detail because I think that the point is an in- 
portant one, and because I think our record so clearly demonstrates our 
willingness to give an opportunity to young writers and to help them get 
established. Perhaps more important than this, is that we have actu- 
ally gone through hundreds of manuscripts in trying to make sure that 
young and unknown writers do get a hearing here. And some of the writers 
whom we have turned down three or four times make_a very interesting and 
significant list were I free to give their names.l4 

Brooks also pointed out in this letter that the editors had once 
turned down the short story of a former Nobel Prize winner which they 


felt to be unworthy and lacking in quality.15 


12 Ihe Southern Reyiey Files (letter dated October 23, 1939). 
13 Ibid., 


14 Ibid., (letter dated October 23, 1939). 
15 Ibid., | 


The July 1936 Issue 


The first issue of Volume II appeared in the sumer of 1936. The 
number was devoted heavily to the governmental essay. In viewing the 
three that are present here -- "The Pattern of the Unneutral Diplomat: 
Robert Lansing and the World War," by 0. W. Riegel; "The Eve of Conflict," 
by B. BE. Schmitt; and "Fascism: Nemesis of Civilization," by Frederick L. 
Schuman -- one should recall that Hitler's rise to power and the unstable 
conditions in Europe had provoked Congress to pass between 1935 and 1937 
three resolutions of neutrality. In his essay Riegel relates how, de- 
spite the pre-World War I neutrality status of the United States, Robert 
Lansing, Wilson's Secretary of State, whose sympathies were decidedly 
pro-British, through maneuvering which was both extra~legal and extra- 
Congressional managed to draw the nation into war. Riegel finds Lansing's 
case highly pertinent to the then euene neutrality status of the 
country, and advocated legislation that would tighten the "present neu- 
trality laws," which "provided too many loopholes for unneutral activities 
of the government and private citizens to assure permanent peace, "16 
The other two essays, as may be determined from their titles, were con- 
cerned with the signs of the pending war in Europe. 

In regard to the poetry contest announcement, there is appended to 
the rules, which appear again in their totality, the names at last of 
the judges. They are Allen Tate and Mark Van Doren. Since all poetry 
submitted to the Review, in general, was being channeled toward the 
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16 0. W. Riegel, "The Case of the Unneutral Diplomat,'"' The Southern Review, 
II (Sumer, 1936), 13. 
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contest, nO DoOStry appesrs in this issue. The four shorts are "The Rosa 
to Calamity," by George Milburn; "Linde," by Frederick Seritmer; "Goodbye 
Cld Man," by Thomas Thompson; and "Picnic at Hesebirg,"” by K. C. Shelby. 
Seribner and Shelby had published put were unimown; this was Thompson's 
first published story; and Milmurn had reputetion. There are three cri- 
tical essays: one by Burke, another by Liddell Hart, and the third by 
Philip Horton. The omibus reviews are by Morton Zabel on the "Foets of 
Five Decades" and Howard Baker on the "Fashions in the Season's Fiction." 
The regional essay is by Crane Brinton, and there are two philosophic 
essays -—- James McBride Dabbs' "Religion Without Poetry" and John Dewey's 
"Religion, Science, and Poetry." 

A word briefly about the philosophic essays. In reviewing Bertrand 
Russell's Religion and Science, John Dewey stands firm on his pragmatic 
basis; while Dabbs feels the need for something more than a man-constructed 
absolute. The editors in their "Notes an Contributors" make clear, even 
if by implication, that they side with Mr. Dabbs. 

The two essays in this issue that warrant particular attention are 
those by Philip Horton and Crane Brinton. In his review of Who Owns 
America?, Crane Brinton in an article by the same name comments on the 
symposium in which two of the Review's editors had recently appeared (it 
will be remembered that the book came out in the spring of 1936). Crane, 
in providing background for his essay, speaks of the Agrarian foment and 
of the unfriendly criticism that the movement provoked. However, Brinton 
found most of its critics "often quite beside the point, impertinent in 
the literal sense." For, Crane argues, economics can be reasonably 


written by the layman, since it does not have the status of a full-fledged 
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science like physics, and since it does admit of amateur analysis. As 
for the "restoration," so warmly advocated by the Agrarians, Crane finds 
this rather hopeless. He cites two historical precedents to support his 
argument. As for the dispossessed yeomanry, there were few Americans 
who shared the- sentiments of the Agrarians in regard to them. However, 
Brinton observes, the Agrarians are being heard. In this regard he 
points out: 

They seem to have many of the essential characteristics of the kind of 
"school" that leaves a mark on intellectual history, that influences 
men's behaviour. They share an enthusiasm for certain political and 
moral values, they would like to have their fellows live as to make 
these values universal, they write, for the most part perseveringly, 
and they are determined collaborators.17 

Then Brinton turns to the book under consideration, and calls it a 
loosely-knit symposium which proposes small, independent property holders 
and a world free from finance capitalism. Who Owns America?, like its 
predecessor I'1] Take My Stand, "does not form an integrated pattern, 
nor present a well—built platform." Its philosophy is basically 
Jeffersonian and it upbraids large-scale production and its accompanying 
finance capitalism which its writers find inefficient and socially un- 
desirable. Wishing to supervise all large-scale production, the contri- 
butors to the symposium would add amendments to the constitution to be 
able to do so. Then Brinton comments on the close affiliation between 
the Agrarians and the various literary schools united in dislike against 
"naterialist optimism." He ends his essay by remarking: 


The Agrarians want and preach what the best people have always preached 
and wanted. The tradition of the Agrarians are in the main the traditions 
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abet. ese) Brinton, "Who Owns America?," The Southern Review, II (Summer, 
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which move even their "liberal" opponents. It would be, perhaps, an 
undue exaggeration of pessimism to suggest that the very quality of 
their desires is a main obstacle to success in shaping this world to 
accord with them.18 

The Philip Horton essay discloses a discovery of major import in the 
literary world. In going through the papers of Hart Crane, Horton had 
stumbled upon a manuscript by some unknown poet from whom Crane had ac~ 
quired many characteristics of his poetic method. "The Greenberg 
Manuscript" consists of nineteen sheets of "yellow foolscap covered with 
typewritten poems and held together by clips between two cover sheets of 
pale blue paper." Who, asks Philip Horton, is S.B.G.74? And the editors 
become so intrigued by this question that in the "Contribution Notes" 
they write: "Mr, Horton and the editors of The Southern Review will be 
grateful for any information’ which might lead to the identification of 
'S. B. Greenberg, '"20 


The October 1936 Issue 


In Volume II, Number 2, The Southern Review announced the winner of 
its poetry contest. He was Randall Jarrell with a group of seven poems -—— 
"A Man Sick with Whirling," "A Deseription of Some Confederate Soldiers," 


"The Indian," "A Poem," "Old Poems," "Kirlov on a Skyscraper," and "An 
Old Song." | 


18 Brinton, p. 21. 


19 Philip Horton, "The Greenberg Manuscript," The Southern Review, 11 
(Sumer, 1936), 148~159. 


20 "Contribution Notes," The Southern Review, II (Summer, 1936), n.p. 
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The editors had announced the competition for the first time in 
the Autumn number of 1935; at this instance, they had promised the names 
of the judges for the next issue. In the Winter number, they had — 
peated the announcement, set the contest deadline for May 15, 1936, ed 
pointed out that the selection of the judges had been delayed temporarily 
and would be made known in the April number of the Review. Strangely 
enough, the next number (April, 1936) did not contain the announcement 
about the judges -—~ in fact, the contest was not mentioned. Why? Per-— 
haps the editors had been negligent in selecting judges. Perhaps writers 
had been slow in submitting contest material. When the Summer number 
(July, 1936) appeared, the editors seemed to have resolved their dif- 
ficulty -- whatever it might have been. The contest was again announced, 
the competition deadline was moved up from May 15, 1936 to Aasiat 1, 1936, 
and the names of the judges were listed as Allen Tate and Mark Van Doren. 

In reality, then, the contest announced in the fall of 1935 ended 
approximately one year later. As for the delay in selecting judges, 
Mr. Brooks later admitted that there was no particular reason for it. A 
good number of judges were available to the magazine but their selection 
may have slipped the editors! minds. In total the Review received around 
600 manuscripts; enough, as Albert Erskine later recalled, to fill two 
orange crates, which had been unceremoniously selected as a storage place 
for the entries. Among the poetry entered there was, as both Cleanth 
Brooks and Albert Erskine remember, much obvious "junk." One contestant, 
enticed, no doubt, by the promise of $250, a sizable sum in the thirties, 


had laboriously copied some poems of A. E. Housman and submitted them as 
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his own. The manuscript was postmarked South Carolina, and the copies 


were handwritten. Finally,after screening the material and discarding 
the very bad entries, the editors -- Albert Erskine and Cleanth Brooks — 
selected about inet of the manuscripts and sent ‘thea on to the judges.21 

Among the contestants were John Berryman, Howard Baker, Randall 
Jarrell, and John Peale Bishop. The judges individually evaluated the 
entries and then compared their results with each other. Mark Van Doren 
remembers from the distance of twenty years very little about the contest, 
but he could recall that the caliber of the poetry was in general high. 
It is regrettable that the actual finalists of the contest cannot be 
determined, for neither the judges nor the editors can recall who these 
were. It can be established from the correspondence files that whenever 
the editors, as in the case of Warren to Agee, were writing to any poets 
of note or little reputation they would remind them that The Southern 
Review poetry contest was being conducted and encouraged them to submit 
their pieces before the deadline. 

Such a letter from the editors to Howard Baker may be cited. Dated 
November 9, 1935, the letter interests not only because it solicits 
poetry, but also because there is a comment on the circulation of the 
first issue: 

You will be interested to know probably that before the appearance of 
the second issue our paying circulation was over 900. I think that the 


Second issue is a slight improvement over the first, and we have hopes 
for the third.22 


nr are er Sn 
el Statements of Albert Erskine and Cleanth Brooks. 


22 The Southern Reviey Files, (letter dated November 9, 1935). 
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The editors then mention the pending poetry contest to Baker, who, it 
appears, was trying at the time to help with the magazine's circulation 
by personal soliciting of libraries and book stores. In his reply, dated 
July 16, 1936, Baker submits a batch of poems for entry in the contest.23 

However, although it might be determined from the letters which 
poets were encouraged to submit to the contest, there is little evidence 
in the files of those who actually entered the contest and who did send 
poems to be considered. Of the young Vanderbilt poets that were being 
encouraged to write for The Southern Review, it has been determined that 
George M. O'Donnell had a sheaf of poetry being examined for book publi- 
cation by the Alcestis Press, the organization that had published Tate 
and Warren. However, before the Press brought out the O'Donnell book, it 
had, for financial reasons, pean compelled to cease publication. There- 
fore, O'Donnell was not able to enter the competition, since he had no 
poems outside of those being read by the Alcestis editors. <4 

As for the nature and quality of the winning poems, one may say that 
they were in the modernist tradition with Yeats and Eliot overtones. The 
subject matter concerned modern man with his dissociated sensibility, 
the integrity of the Confederate experience, and some phases of love. 
The logical continuum of the Jarrell poems is sometimes difficult to 
establish; there is in some of these pieces an excitement that is derived 


from the violent display of language -~ oxymoronic effects, juxtaposition 


23 The Southern Review Files, 


24. Interview with George M. O'Donnell. 
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of dissimilar terms, and strained metaphors -- and not from the total 
meaning; that is, it is the detail, not the totality of the poem, that 
attracts the reader. There is, moreover, a cleverness in Jarrell that 
breaks out, it appears, at the wrong moments. The best of the group 
are "A Description of Some Confederate Soldiers,” “A Man Sick with 
Whirling," and "Kirlov on a Skyscraper.* 

The rest of the issue contains three governmental essays: Herbert 
Agar's "'Blind Mouths' -- Notes on the Nominating Conventions," which 
stands as the lead article; Edwin Borchard's "Neutrality"; and 
Frederick L. Schuman's “Liberalism and Communism Reconsidered.“ Mr. 

Agar in his essay deplores the farcical tone of the Nominating Con- 
ventions, both Democrat and Republican, for the 1936 Presidential election, 
and reminds his reader: 

Ever since the War it has been true that democracy, through its lack of 
dignity, its lack of moral aim, has become more and more the perfect 
subject for a cynical musical comedy. As a result, in country after 
country, democracy has gone down. It will go down in America as well, 

if the best it can offer is the mood of the National Conventions. For 
these conventions bred a vicious cynicism, both in the participants and 

in the beholders. And the wages of cynicism is death. 2 

The fiction present in this issue is S. S. Field's second story for 
the Review, “Here Lies One''; Manson Radford's "Wm. Crane"; Raymond Dannenbe 
"Silence"; and Louis Moreau's "The Face." The Radford, Dannenbaum, and 
Moreau pieces are their first published stories. Dannenbaum and Field had 
appeared in The Southern Review before; Dannebaum with three poems in the 


first number and Field with his "Cap'm John" story. Louis Moreau was 


an undergraduate at Louisiana State. 


25 Herbert Agar, "'Blind Mouths! -— Notes on the Nominating Conventions," 
The Southern Review, IT (Autumn, 1935), 237. 
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As for literary criticism, the number contains two essays of this 
nature: R. P. Blackmur's "The Later Poetry of W. B. Yeats," which is 
the first of a series of articles on Yeats that will finally culminate 
in the all-Yeats issue of Winter, 1942, and Allen Tate's rejoinder to 
Kenneth Burke's "Symbolic War," which had appeared in the previous issue. 
The two cluster reviews were performed by Cleanth Brooks, "Poets and 
Laureates," and John Crowe Ransom, "Fiction Harvest." Ransom's prefa— 
tory remarks in this essay are interesting, since they throw light on 
the problem of the omnibus review. He writes: 

And first, a personal note concerning reviewer's procedure. I have 
read all these books, but it is impossible to review so many decently 
in the assigned space. I have elected to review those that interested 
me most; those that I found myself annotating for the sake of further 
reference and discussion. There is a possibility that these are the 
most deserving books in some more public sense, though I have figured 
no necessity that this should be so. But, I suppose a reviewer, like 
any other writer, is well advised in honoring his own literary interest, 
for that will probably be the index to the fields in which he is most 
competent to speak... 26 

The philosophic essay present in this issue is unusual for two 
reasons. The first of these is that the editors in the "Contribution 
Notes," comment on it as being in the direct line of essays published 


on various contemporary philosophic figures by such magazines as The 


Hound and Horn, Serutiny, and the Criterion and indirectly imply the 


Review's following in their footsteps. The second is that Henry Bamford 
~ 7 
Parkes' "John Dewey," with its critique of pragmatism embodies the 


sentiments of the editors and the Agrarians exactly: 


26 John C. Ransom, "Fiction Harvest," The Southern Review, II (Autumn, 
1936), 399. 
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In emphasizing the criterion of utility he LDewey/ has persistently 
failed to answer the question "useful for what?"; and however much 
Dewey himself may protest that “instruments imply, I should...suppose 
values for which tools and agencies are to be used," his refusal to 
explain clearly what he means by vaiues tends, in practice, to en- 
courage a crude materialism and has led even Dewey himself to praise 
tthe newer morale of industry and commerce," "the ethics of industry 
and of reciprocal contractual service." Deweyism illustrates, as the 
history of America so clearly illustrates, that the elevation of man— 
kind, no less than the attempt to impede its elevation, requires 
positive standards of human behavior and that standards involve meta— 
physical beliefs about the nature of the universe.27 


The regional essay in this issue is written by Virginius Dabney, 


the liberal editorial writer of the Richmond Times-Dispatch. ‘In his 


essay "Southern Employers and Labor Reform," Dabney without any ceremony 
whatsoever castigates the Virginia Manufacturers' Association, which he 
finds chiefly responsible for the backwardness of the state and, in 
part, of Dixie in the field of industrial relationships. in the Virginia 
House this organization had time and time again balked all legislation 
that would improve the plight of the worker. Dabney concludes with, "It 
seems hardly necessary to argue that the time has come when the South 
nust bestir itself on behalf of wages, hours, and conditions of labor 
for its sons and daughters. "28 

The item of second greatest interest in this wanbes (the Poetry 
Contest would earn the first niche) is the appearance for the first time 
of letters in the Correspondence Section. There are three here: two 
coment on the Lansing article of the previous issue and one on the 
Horton essay of that same issue in regard to the identity of S. B. 


Greenberg. 


27 He Bamford Parkes, "John Dewey," The Southern Review, II (Autum, 
1936), 278. ; 


28 Virginius Dabney, "Southern Employers and Labor Reform," The Southern 
Review, II (Autumn, 1936), 288. 
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Philip Horton reports in his letter that since the publication of 


his essay on Crane, he has learned the identity of S. B. Greenberg. 
While going through the Gorham Munson correspondence, Horton had learned 
that while at Woodstock in the winter of 1923-24, Crane had acquired 
the manuscript from Mureli Fisher, an art critic. Fisher had got posses- 
sion of the item from the poet himself, @ consumptive dying in a Jewish 
hospital in New York. The reason that Crane did not acknowledge his 
debt to Greenberg, Horton writes, "can be construed only as an indication 
that he did not consider it of sufficient importance.” "Indeed," Horton 
continues, "the influence of the Greenberg poetry ‘ison his own work as 
a whole is actually very slight, however curious and suggestive it may 
be. "29 | 

Quincy Wright, in his letter about the Lansing essay, disagrees with 
Riegel's position as to more rigid controls of diplomatic and adminis- 
trative officers in their dealings with international affairs. Wright 
feels that the legislature should indicate the "broad ends" of inter- 
national policy, but leave the "executive wide discretion to adapt the 
means towards these ends as the situation develops."30 Newton D. Baker, 
who had been Wilson's Secretary of War, comments on the Riegel essay by 
avowing that there cannot be any such thing as a “neutral diplomat," and 


in this manner finds Lansing's acts justifiable.31 


29 "Correspondence," The Southern Review, II (Autumn, 1936), 422-423. 
30 Ibid., p. 419. 


31 Ibid., pp. 420-421. 
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The January, 1937 Issue 


The third number of Volume II appeared in January, 1937. The lead 
article is again a governmental essay. Written by John T. Flynn, who had 
previously appeared in the Review with a commentary on Herbert Hoover, 
the essay deals with "Roosevelt's Second Term." Mr. Flynn, who in years 
to come is to be one of Roosevelt's severest critics, looks upon the re- 
forms of the first administration as being molded by the times rather 
than by Roosevelt. "There can be littie doubt," Mr. Flynn writes, "that 
what meager advances have been made in the last few years were the product 
of the times and the pressures of the times, "32 

The fiction present in this issue consists of four stories: "Two 
Deaths," by George Abbe; "The Horn That Called Bambine," by Elma Godchaux; 
"Jolly," by Thomas Thompson; and "The Woman on the Battlefield," by 
Caroline Gordon. The Abbe story is his first published one; her Southern 
Review story, "Chains," had won for Miss Godchaux the Fourth Prize in the 
O. Henry Memorial Short Story Contest for 1936; and Thompson and Caroline 
Gordon were old contributors to the Review (Thompson's first story had 
appeared in the magazine, and Gordon had already published in it one 
short and one review.) The Gordon, Abbe, and Godchaux stories O'Brien 
would select for his 1937 "Honor Roll." Howard Baker is the poet of the 
issue, whose group of four poems is headed by his long "Ode to the Sea," 


which has since become an anthology piece. There is, however, no critical 


32 John T. Flynn, "Roosevelt's Second Term," The Southern Review, II 
(Winter, 1937), 427. 
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analysis that follows the selection. The editors with this issue seem 


to have dropped the accompanying critique. Whether compelled by ex- 
pediency or circumstance, or by the conviction that the idea was not so 
effective after all, they discontinued publishing the "eritic on the 
spot" in the Review. 

There are three critical essays in this number -~ Kenneth Burke's 
"Acceptance and Rejection," Bonamy Dobree's "The Plays of Eugene O'Neill," 
and Mario Praz's "T. S. Eliot and Dante." In literary criticism, then, 
this issue has a marked international flavor, for Dobree," one of the 
most brilliant writers on English drama past or present," (as the editors 
remark in the "Contribution Notes") and Mario Praz, professor of English 
at the University of Rome, are both Europeans. The omnibus reviews are 
performed by R. P. Blackmur and Henry Smith: Blackmur on "The Compositior 
in Nine Poets" and Henry Smith, the editor. of the Southwest Reyiew, on 
"Notes on Recent. Novels." 

Two philosophy essays, "The Philosophy of William James," by John 
Dewey and "Theodore Parker," by Albert C. Dieffenbach, plus a regional 
essay on the decline of literary productivity in the Middle West, by John 


Abbott Clark, complete the contents of the third number of this volume. 
The Spring, 1937 Issue 


Turning to the last number of this volume, one is immediately at- 
tracted to Katherine Anne Porter's magnificent novelette, "Old Mortality,' 
the story of Miranda, through whose consciousness is mirrored the decline 
and fall of one of the most fantastic of the South's fictional families. 


Maria and Miranda, aged twelve and eight, are surrounded by the aura 
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of their adults' great age, an age in which the now long-dead Aunt Amy 


held undisputed sway. No one was more beautiful than Amy; no one lived 
more dangerously than she; no one could rival her for her wit, charn, 
and courage. Yet there was within her a fatal destructive quality that 
was finally to consume her; she died, therefore, through her own in- 
petuous and imperious drives, romantically Camille-like, a tubercular. 
These tales, a family—lore, were continually repeated to the growing in- 
pressionable girls. However, when Miranda becomes an adult she learns 
through various circumstances that her family's image of Amy is exag- 
gerated and fanciful. This disenchantment so mounts in Miranda that 
finally the family tales become a projection of the unreal, and she 
closes her mind "against remembering, not the past but the legend of the 
past, other peoples' memory of the past, at which she had spent her life 
peering in wonder like a child at a magic lantern show."33 And she keeps 
repeating to herself, "I don't want any promises, I won't have false 
hopes, I won't be romantic about myself." At this point in the last 
line, Miss Porter enters the story as omiscient author, for startling 
effect: "At least I can know the truth about what happens to me, she 
assured herself silently, making a promise to herself, in her hopeless~- 
ness, her ignorance,"34 | 
The lead article of this issue is "The South: Region or Colony?" 
which is directly followed by another regional essay by Donald Davidson. 


Lene Oe 


33 Katherine Anne Porter, "Old Mortality," The Southern Review, II 
(Spring, 1937), 735. 


34 ibid., Pe 735-6 
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Since these two discussions depict in some detail the problems and ills 


of the South, it would do well to look at them briefly. 

"The South: Region or Colony," by Benjamin B. Kendrick and 
Marjorie S. Mendenhall, is a review of Howard W. Odum's study Southern 
Regions of the United States, a book that has already been related to the 
"New Regionalism" sociologists of the University of North Carolina. In 

this article, the authors discuss the plight of the South of the thirties. 
| The Southeast, according to Odum' s survey, the writers point out, "ap- 
pears to be living in the midst of splendid natural resources -~not 
translatable into sufficient sustained productivity to keep the mass of 
the population at home." What is wrong with the Southern economy? The 
answer lies, the authors believe, in its agriculture, which is badly in 
need of reform. Two theories have been suggested to ameliorate the con- 
dition: that of the Agrarians and that of the New Southerners. The 
authors then proceed to examine both points of view, finally selecting 
the new regionalism as being, to them, the most effective.35 

In Donald Davidson's article, "Expedient vs. Principles --Cross 
Purposes in the South," the writer is alarmed at the "chorus of contra- 
dictory voices," of those "men who presumably have the common and 
Sincere desire to better the Southern conditions." Davidson, then, 
analyzes the various theories of conflicting Southern grote, particu- 
larly the Agrarians and the New Regionalists, and hopes that some 
unanimity instead of antagonism might be attained among them. For the 


pete ae eet eee 


35 Benjamin B. Kendrick and Marjorie 5. Mendenhall, "The South: Region 
or Colony," The Southern Review, II (Spring, 1937), 633-646. 
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South cannot be served by bickering; agreement of some sort Poy be 
obtained. 36 | 

The fiction, other than the Porter story, present in this issue is 
"Home-Coming," by P. M. Pasinetti, his first published story. Blackmar 
is the poet of the issue; he is represented with eleven selections from 
his "From Jordon's Delight." The Roosevelt issue is again the subject 
of a governmental essay by Ernest K. Lindley, a Washington correspondent 
for the New Yerk Herald Tribune. And there is another article of this 
nature in Robert Kent Gooch's "Humpty Dumpty and the Dictators," which 
interests because it may have suggested to Warren the title of his novel 
All the King's Men. 

In literary criticism, there is the essay of John Crowe Ransom's 
"The Poet as Woman," which looks at the poetry of Edna St. Vincent 
Millay with a great deal of disfavor; and John Donald Wade's "The 
Flowering of New England," which demonstrates mixed feelings about 
Mr. Van Wyck Brooks. Damning him first as a social thinker, Wade con- 
cludes with almost fulsome praise about his book: "For in spite of its 
somewhat too great emphasis upon the mundane lives rather than the work 
and thought of the people discussed, the book is one of the few exhibits 
of American oritical writing that may well prove to be classics ."37 

The cluster reviews, performed on this occasion by F. 0. Matthiessen, 


his first appearance in the Review, and F. Cudworth Flint -- Matthiessen 


att earns ens ent 


36 Donald Davidson, "Expedient vs. Principles -- Cross Purposes in the 
South," The Southern Review, II (Spring, 1937), 647-669. 


37 John Donald Wade. "The Flowering of New England," The Southern Review, 
II (Spring, 1937), 814. 
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on "W. B. Yeats and Others," Flint on "Recent Fiction" -——~ complete 


Volume II and the second year of the magazine's existence. 

It had not been an undistinguished year; the editors had managed 
to maintain the high quality of the first volume and to reinforce the 
editorial ideals and aims that had made it so significant. The year 
had seen a good number of governmental essays -- as a type they were 
predominant -- and the introduction of the philosophic essay, of which 
there were also a good number. The Review also maintained the superior 
brand of its critical journalism; Ransom, Tate, Blackmur, Burke, 
Matthiessen, and F. Cudworth Flint were all present in this volume. iIn 
regard to the poetry, the editors had dropped the accompanying critique, 
but still insisted on the group of poems by one poet -- Blackmur, Baker, 
and Jarrell were all present with selections of their poetry. There 
had been, of course, the excitement of the poetry contest and the dis-— 
covery of the Greenberg manuscript. Letters had appeared in the 
Correspondence Section for the first time, and the fiction had been of 


excellent quality. 


This period -- 1936-37, was also a significant one in the careers 
of the managing editors. It has already been noted that the poems of 
Robert Penn Warren were published in 1936 under the title, Thirty-Six 
Poems, a performance that drew such praise as the following: "These 
are the work of a poet who honors his school by requiring no comparison 


with it, and of a writer who more and more shows himself, in both his 
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verse and prose, one of the gifted intelligences of his generation. "38 

In that same year Warren won several awards: the Levinson Prize of Poetry 
Magazine and the Caroline Sinkler Prize of the Poetry Society of South 
Carolina. He also acquired in that year a Houghton Mifflin literary 
fellowship, out of which was to come his Night Rider. But more pertinent 
to this study is the joint work that came from the two editors. In 1936 
the team of Brooks and Warren were to produce the first of their famous 
college texts, which were "to revolutionize the teaching of English lit-— 
erature" in the schools. At that time in collaboration with John 

Thibault Purser of Southeastern Louisiana College, the editors produced 
the first edition of An Approach to Literature. In this book, the editors 
put down fon the first time their organic-unity theory of literature, the 
view "that the poem ia valuable insofar as it organizes feelings and other 
elements into a coherent.and functional whole."39 The key terms in this 
system are Nandivisibility of content and forms," "total form! "dramatic 
construct," and "dramatized idea or thought." Literature is not his-— 
torical fact, sermon, or sociological tract; it is rather "ideas in 
action," "facts plus their interpretation." It is, however, not make~ 
believes; it is concerned with truth, and it is knowledge. Moreover, the 
poem is autonomous, independent of reader or its paraphrasable content. 


its literary value is intrinsic and complete in itself .40 


38 Morton D. Zabel's review of Robert Penn Warren's "Thirty-Six Poems," 
Poetry, XXXVII (April, 1936), 37. 


39 William Elton, A Glossary of the New Criticism, p. 6. 


40 Cleanth Brooks, John Thibault Purser, and Robert Penn Warren, An 
Approach to Literature, pp- 1-3. 
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The editors gave further exposition to their theory in a paper 
delivered at the Modern Language Association in Richmond in December of 
1936, later reprinted as "The Reading of Modern Poetry" in The American 
Review. The paper, a defense of contemporary poetry with its obscurity 
and non-logical links, points out that much of the difficulty in the 
reading of modern poetry stems from the fact that its audience desires 
stock informational and emotional responses from it. The authors comment 
on this misreading by saying: "This misconception neglects the fact that 
a poem, insofar as it is successful, is a unified construct, a psycho- 
logical whole; and since the poem is an organism,it is not only greater 
than, but different from, the sum of its parts."41 The "parts" being, 
of course, its ideational, emotional, and informational ingredients. 
"The poetic quality," Brooks and Warren remind the reader, "resides in 
a funetional combination of forces rather than in the intrinsic nature 
of any single factor."42 The poem, then, cannot be isolated into one of 
its variables, and that variable called the poem. Jt is greater than 
its sociological, historical, philosophical, or ideational components, 
and derives much of its force from its dramatic context. The authors 
point out that in reality much of the barrier between the modern poem 
and its reader lies in the poem's attempt to achieve structure and dra- 


matic form. They reason: 


41 Cleanth Brooks and Robert Penn Warren, "The Reading of Modern Poetry," 
The American Review, VIII (February, 1937), 435-449. 


42 Ibid., p. 439. 
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As a matter of fact, the problem of obscurity and difficulty in poetry 
has been given special salience in our time because of the re-assertion 
of the poem as a dramatic construct. The unity which the poet is at— 
tempting to attain is not an easily won unity, but one wrested from 
recalcitrant and discordant materials.43 

That The Southern Review editors were embodying this critical dictum 
in practice and that their views were reflected in many of the criticism 
essays published in the magazine, this study has attempted throughout to 
show. What is important here to note is that Brooks and Warren were now 
taking their critical nop pein to the schools and to the public, by way 
of school text and public lecture. 

In the meanwhile, how was the public reacting to the continued dis- 
tinguished performance of the Review? This can best be indicated, in 
fiction at least, by following the yearbook of the American short story, 
the O'Brien selection. Since the O'Brien survey covered the calendar 
year, The Southern Reyiew shorts eligible for the 1936 volume were those 
of Numbers 1 and 2 of Volume I. The Summer Issue (July, 1935) and the 
Autumn Issue (October, 1935) contained eight stories; of these six were 
included on the O'Brien "Honor Ro1l;" the other two were placed in his 
"Distinctive Story" list. Not one, however, was included in the volume 
itself. However, the tale for the 1937 anthology was far different. For 
this issue, The Southern Review was eligible with sixteen stories; of 
these, four, as has been mentioned, were included, four others were placed 


on the "Honor Roll," and the rest were listed under the "Distinctive" 


category. In other words, according to O'Brien, The Southern Review 


43 Brooks and Warren, "Reading of Modern Poetry," p. 448. 
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printed nothing but "distinctive" stories. No other magazine in America 


of the twenty that O'Brien considered in his yearbook statistics has 

meen a rating but the Atlantic Monthly; and the Reyiew surpassed it under 
O'Brien's further categorization; for the Review had published in 1936 
ninety-four per cent of the O'Brien two-asterik-evaluatea stories; while 
the Atlantic had published only seventy-six per cent of the pyeeaaterdiy 
and of the three-asterik—evaluated, the Atlantic had published only 
forty-seven per cent, while the Review had published fifty-six per cent. 
(O'Brien further classified all stories placed in the "Distinctive" cate- 
gory by one, two, or three asterisks. The three-asterik story was worthy 
to be reprinted in book form, and the other two were, of course, quali- 
tatively lower.) in effect, what O'Brien's figures are saying is that 
The Southern Review published in 1936 the best fiction printed in America 
for that year 44 


The July, 1937 Issue 


On June 3, 1937, the editors of The Southern Review mailed the ad- 
vance proofs of an article by Professor Frederick L. Schuman, "Leon 
Trotsky: Martyr or Renegade," to the following people: Malcoim Cowley, 
Max Eastman, John Dewey, Carlton Beals, James T. Farrell, and Leon 
Trotsky. Accompanying these proofs was the following letter: 

You will find enclosed proofs of an article by Professor Frederick L. 
Schuman which is to appear in the summer issue of The Southern Review. 
Because of the controversial nature of the subject, because of the defi- 


niteness of Mr. Schuman's point of view, and because of the fact that 
other people have drawn directly opposite conclusions from the same set 


44, Edward J. O'Brien, The Best Short Stories of 1937, p- 401. 
? 
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of facts, the editors feel that certain individuals should have the 
opportunity of reading and commenting on this article before it is 
published .45 | 

The editors then eondiuded by stating that they were reserving space 
in the Summer Issue (July, 1937) for any remarks that the reader might 
want to submit 46 

Before comment is made on the Schuman article, it wild be necessary 
to recall the conflict between Stalin and Trotsky that developed after 
Lenin's death. As will be remembered, the two claimants for Lenin's 
position advocated different points of view: Trotsky advocated world 
revolution, while Stalin sought a communistic experiment restricted to 
Russia. Two other Russians leaders, Kamenev and Zinoviev, first sided 
with Stalin against Trotsky, and Trotsky was exiled. However, on. 
Trotsky's return, Kamenev and Zinoviev soon joined him in opposition to 
Stalin. Stalin, through the aid of the Communist Party, had all three 
of them expelled from the Party and sent to distant parts of Russia. 
Trotsky continued his oppositionist agitation after his expulsion from 
Russia in Turkey, France, and finally in Mexico, where he was living 
when the article was written. 

To further entrench himself in power and to rid the Party of dis- 
senting elements, Stalin, on August 19, 1936, began the Moscow Trials, 
which were to set off a series of purges that were to rid the party of 
old Commmist chiefs, army generals, and the remnants of Lenin's Old 
Guard. Sixteen former Bolshevik chiefs were accused at the public trials 
with belonging to an international conspiracy, directed from abroad by 


Leon Trotsky in collusion with Nazi Germany. The charges read that these 


45 The Southern Review Files, (letter dated June 3, 1937). 
46 Ibid., (letter dated June 3, 1937). 
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men, including Zinoviev and Kamenev, had admitted after weeks of intensive 
questioning that they had plotted to kill Stalin and other Politburo of- 
ficials. All sixteen were killed, and Trotsky was condemned in absentia. 
Sinceno evidence was ever produced to prove that there was such a con- 
spiracy in which the convicted were involved with the Nazis, and since the 
Russians did not attempt to cross-question the captured Nazi leaders 
after World War Ii, whether such a plot existed is still a mystery. The 
Moscow Trials were investigated by an international commission, headed 
by John havay. Goes findings dismissed the confessions as being untrue.47 

It is then not unlikely that the Schuman article would produce a 
great deal of comment in those days when affinities for things Russian 
were stronger than they are at the present. In his article Schuman first 
begins by giving aa historical account of the conflict between Stalin 
and Trotsky and the various theories that they held in opposition to 
each other. He then comes to the Moscow trials and discusses the alle- 
gations of the courts against the sixteen convicted leaders. The writer 
then asks: "Were the accused 'framed' and railroaded to death or were 
they guilty?" -] then answers his own question with these statements: 
The writer's own conclusion on these sieatious a that, despite lacunae 
and discrepancies, the available testimony points unmistakably to the 
guiit of the accused and to the sincerity and substantial accuracy of 
the confessions...The testimony of each supplemented and verified the 
testimony of the others. Trotsky's repudiation of them --already ap~ 
parent in the summer of 1936-- must have destroyed their last shreds 


of faith in the "leader't and caused them.to condemn him and perhaps to 
accuse him of deeds he knew nothing of. 


47 Boris Shub and Bernard Quint, Since Stalin, pp. 68-73. 


48 Frederick L. Schuman, "Leon Trotsky: Martyr or Renegade," The 
Southern Review, III (Summer, 1937), 71. 
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Schuman concludes his article by declaring that to evaluate either 
Trotsky or Stalin in moral terms is useless; both are Machiavellians who 
view politics as beyond good and evil. However, Schuman declares, a 
political choice mist be made between the two. Schuman makes his by 
condemning Trotskyism with its emphasis upon world revolution and class 
war and by finding in Stalin a potential ally in the pending fight against 
a greater evil than the Politboro, Nazi Germany. 

During the course of his essay, Mr. Schuman makes various allega- 
tions. One of these is his statement that Max Eastman was "Trotsky's 
leading intellectual apologist in America.” Another is that the American 
Committee for the Defense of Leon Trotsky was a "Trotsky-front" organi- 
zation contrived solely to publicize Trotsky's attacks on the Kremlin. 
Schuman also states that the American committee, which consisted of John 
Dewey, Otto Ruhle, Benjamin Stolberg, Suzanne LaFollette, and Carleton 
Beals, could in no real fashion investigate the Moscow Trials since it 
did not have access to evidence of the Russian conspiracy, or could it 
compel Trotsky to give any evidence dangerous to himself. He further 
states that "the Trotskyite core of the organization has been so adroitly 
disguised" that it has attracted to the committee “score of liberals 
solicitous of justice and freedom." Schuman also comments on the Beals 
resignation from the committee, provoked by his claims that other 
members of the group had approached Trotsky in such a spirit of awe 
and admiration that they hardly qualified to be objective investigators 


or judges.49 


49 Schuman, "Leon Trotsky," pe 70. 
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Number 1 of Volume III then contained not only the controversial 
article of Mr. Schuman, but the replies of ‘howe who had received the 
letters. These were published in the Correspondence Section. Malcolm 
Cowley reacted to the essay in this manner: "I thought that Professor 
Schuman's article was about the soundest of all written on the contro- 
versy...l agree with almost all of his conclusions...The liberals who 
get mixed in the controversy on moral grounds are stooges and suckers, "50 
Max Eastman retorted: "To put it briefly, Professor Schuman's essay is 
"phony." It is almost as phony as the Moscow Trials themselves, and to 
any person of political hard sense, anyone who is not yearning to be 
bamboozled, that is about as phony as a thing can be."9l John Dewey's 
answer was extremely brief: "Mr. Schuman's article is so sweeping that 
unless another long article, instead of comments, were written I couldn't 
say much of importance. I could correct a number of slips as to facts 
but that would not affect the purport of the article."52 Carleton 
Beals' reply, "Professor Schuman has stated the Trotsky case so ably, 
and I am so much in accord with most of what he says, that I can add very 
little, "93 differed greatly from that of James T. Farrell, who wrote: 
I wish to state my impression that the ignorance and incompetence which 
-the author reveals in this article is matched only by his prejudice... 


His misrepresentations can only be explained as downright prejudice. 
They are inexcusable. I could go through the whole article illustrating, 


50 Correspondence, The Southern Review, III (Summer, 1937), 199. 
51 Ibid., p. 202. 
22 Tpid., pe. 202. 
53 Ipid., p. 203. 
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documenting, and outlining inaccuracy, prejudice, misinformation, and 
misrepresentation on almost every page. But that is not worth the 
time and bother that it would take. Not an article as worthless as 
this one. 

And the controversy was still to rage, as shall be seen, in the 
next issue. 

The other governmental essays are those written by John T. Flynn 
on "The President and the Supreme Court," and W. G. S. Adams, Warden of 
All Souls! College of Oxford University on “Whither England?" The 
articles interest because they deal, in juxtaposition as it were, with 
constitutional changes in the United States and in England. Flynn is 
alarmed at Roosevelt's manipulation of the Supreme Court, and finds it 
a threat to the traditional balance and check method of the three 
branches of our government. On the other hand, W. G. S. Adams shows 
in his article the relative stability of the forms of the English Con- 
stitutional position. It is intarseting to note here that Adams opens 
his article by saying, "I have been asked to write on ‘Constitutional 
Change in England,'" implying that the arrangement of the two articles, 
the second of which directly follows the first, was quite deliberate 
on the part of the editors. 

The fiction present in this issue is unusual not only because it 
contains the first appearance of Eudora Welty in the magazine with her 
story, "A Piece of News," but also because it features two stories by 


Louisiana State people: the second of Louis Moreau, the Louisiana State 


54 Correspondence, The Southern Review, III (Sumer, 1937), 207-208. 
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sophomore, and the first by Jeane LaGrone Smith, the wife of one of the 
University faculty members. 

Although Eudora Welty had published in other magazines before —- 
in Manuscript and in River, both short-lived Mississippi "little 
magazines" -— one associates the debut and the development of Miss Welty 
with The Southern Review. However, intermittently, other magazines 
claim her as their "find." A news item in the Daily Reveille, occasioned 
by Miss Welty's winning of a 1941 0. Henry award with her story, "The 
Worn Path," would indicate differently. In this press release, provided 
by the Southern Review editors, it is stated that Miss Welty was not 
only the "personal discovery" of Albert Erskine, but that she "sold her 
first manuscript to the 'Review.'" It might be noticed here that al- 


though "The Worn Path" was not a Southern Review story, by this date 


Miss Welty had so attached herself to the magazine that the. editors were 
publicizing her rising career with pride.95 

It is further indicated that the Reyiew fostered the beginning 
career of this Mississippi writer when the magazine's ex~-editors in 
their Introduction to The Southern Review story anthology wrote: . 
Some years ago the editors observed with mildly cynical amusement that 
a well-known magazine had greeted Miss Welty as its "discovery." Miss 
Welty scarcely needed to be discovered by The Southern Review or any 


other magazine. Her talent was luminous enough; but her seven Southern 
Review stories preceded her “discovery." 


55 The Daily Reveille, November 11, 1942, p. @- This would be true, of 
course, if River and Manuscript did not pay for contributions. It 
appeared they did not. ; 


56 Brooks and Warren, Stories from The Southern Review, p. xiv. 
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At any rate, the stories of Eudora Welty were to appear in The Southern 
Reviey after her first of this issue with almost precise regularity. 
These were to be present so frequently that when the magazine folded the 
short stories of Miss Welty would outnumber those of any other contributor 
published there.?7 

The poet of the issue is C. F. Macintyre, a OND California writer, 
who is represented in the number with seven poems -—- "Hope was Listening 
Mightily and Other Poems." At the time MacIntyre had just published a 
book of poetry. In the same issue of his omnibus review, "R. P. Blacknur 
and Others," Tate discusses the MacIntyre Poems in the following fashion. 
Finding him much too derivative and imitative, Tate says of the young 
writer: "There is not a poem in this volume that is quite bad; but there 
is none entirely good, 198 The other omnibus review on fiction is per- 
formed by Mark Van Doren. 

There are two essays here of a general nature: C. E. Ayres' review 
of Robert and Helen Lynd's book, Middletown in Transition, and Herbert 
Agar's discussion of a literary figure, who, Agar admitted in a letter 
to the editors, had always been a hero of his -- G. K. Chesterton. 
Calling his essay "The Great Democrat," Agar discusses the ideas and 
principles of this "large-minded" writer, who "loved men and hated in- 


justice. 


57 Although in terms of words published, Katherine Anne Porter with her 
three novelettes, two short stories, and one article was the fic— 
tionist to whom the Review gave the greatest space. 


58 Allen Tate, "R. P. Blackmur and Others," The Southern Review, JIT 
(Summer, 1937), 188. 
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The critical essays present in this number consist of a brilliant 
analysis of "The Wasteland," by Cleanth Brooks and a glance at "Some 
Recent Historical Scholarship," by Sammel H. Monk, whom Warren had known 
at Southwestern in Memphis and whom he was to follow to Minnesota after 
leaving Louisiana State. | 

Since Monk's opening remarks are pertinent to the forthcoming sym- 
posium on the teaching of literature in the schools and on literary 
scholarship in America, it would do well to repeat them: 

Literary scholarship in America has often justified the opinion that 
it encourages too specialized a vision; that it sets up the technique of 
research as an end in itself; that our universities have been more pro- 
ductive of pedantry than of enlightenment; that our doctors of philosophy 
go out to teach literature as innocent of the principles of criticism 
and of philosophy as they are learned in philology and sources.°? 

Frank L. Owsley's regional essay "A Key to Southern Liberalism" 
completes the contents of this issue. In this article, a review of Judge 
Robert W. Winston's It's a Far Cry, Owsley castigates the "old-fashioned" 
liberal of the Judge Winston type. Upbraiding the Judge for having 
aligned himself with the industrial Bourbons and for having advocated 
"vapid industrialization of the natural resources of the South, under- 
written by Northern capital," Owsley insists that genuine liberalism is | 
to be sought elsewhere than in Judge Winston. Owsley closes by re-~ 


marking, "In short, as far as I can observe, the Old Liberals, in calling 


themselves Liberals, have badly misused the name . "60 


59 Samuel H. Monk, "Some Recent Historical Scholarship," The Southern 
Review, III (Summer, 1937), 137. . 


60 Frank L. Owsley, "A Key to Southern Liberalism," The Southern Review, 
III (Summer, 1937), 28-38. 
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The October, 1937 Issue 


The controversy stirred up by the Schuman article in the Summer Issue 
continued to rage in the next number (October, 1937). Sidney Hook re- 
plies to the attacks made on Trotsky by his article "Liberalism and the 
Case of Leon Trotsky," and there is a bitter exchange of letters in the 
Correspondence Section between Sidney Hook and Carleton Beals, between 
Schuman and Hook, and between Schuman and James T. Farrell. The gist of 
Hook's defense rests on his claims that many of Mr. Schuman's facts are 
distorted or simply wrong. 

The fiction included in this issue is "A Lady of My Own,” by Michael 
Seide; "My Wandering Boy," by David Elsworth Brown; "To Our Tea," by 
Jehan de Cerjat; "The Return from Missouri," by Jack Boone; and a second 
story by Miss Welty, "A Memory." The two "shorts" written by Brown, a 
Louisiana State undergraduate, and de Cerjat are their first published 
stories. Michael Seide's short was his first to appear in a magazine of 
national circulation. Boone had previously published and so, of course, 
had Welty. 

The poetry in this number is provided by Randall Jarrell, the 
Review's Poetry Contest winner. Appearing with his third group of 
poems -- "The Automaton and Other Poems" ~- Jarrell at this point has 
been the most published in the magazine of all Southern Review poets. He 
is to remain that when the magazine ceases publication, for Jarrell is 


to appear time and again with poetry in the Reviey. 
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There is one essay in this issue of a general nature, that of Crane 
Brinton's review of Pitirim A, Sorokin's monumental three-volume phil- 
osophy of history, Social and Cultural Dynamics. In his essay, "Socio- 
Astrology," Brinton, as might be indicated by the satirical title, is 
by no means complimentary. Taking Sorokin to task first for his ver- 
bosity -- "he lacks the best gift of the writer -~the ability to stop 
writing"—— and then for his dogmatic manner -- "one of his less endearing 
traits in this book is a militant insistence on his own absolute ori- 
ginality, and he will have it that no one has ever cast a generalization 
in this mola"61 — and next for his weakness as a writer -- "the book 
lacks stylistic distinction. Mr. Sorokin is prolix and repetitious, and 
exceeds even his fellow sociologists in the number and extent of his 
neologisms"62 ~~ Crane cick anoseds to show where Sorokin's "ideational" 
and "sensate" distinctions seem to him invalid. 

The literary-—critical essays are done by John Peale Bishop -- "The 
Strange Case of Vardis Fisher" -- and R. P. Blackmur -- "Emily Dickinson: 
Notes on Prejudice and Fact." F. 0. Matthiessen does the omnibus poetry 
review; and in keeping with their statement to Bishop in regard to "more 
independent reviews," the editors include two of that nature: Virginia 
Woolf's The Years, treated by Mark Van Doren, and E. M. Remarque's Three 
Comrades, treated by James T. Farrell. These, however, are short dis- 


cussions. 


61 Crane Brinton, "Socio-Astrology," The Southern Review, III (Autum, 
1937), 245. 


62 Ibid., p. 252. 
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The single governmental essay of this issue is that of Lindsay 
Rogers, who writes on "Personal Power and Popular Government," an ac-— 
count of the May, 1936 elections in France and of Leon Blum, who was 
swept into power on that occasion. 

Of the two regional essays contained in this issue —- Donald 
Davidson's "Regionalism as Social Science" and John Donald Wade's "What 
the South Figured: 1865-1914" -~ the Davidson essay appeared as the 
lead article. In his discussion, Davidson surveys the regionalism move— 
ment of the University of North Carolina. Taking many of their premises 
from Frederick Jackson Turner, the new regionalists, Davidson reports, 
refuse to accept his term sectionalism, preferring region or regionalism. 
He then goes on to show how the "new regionalism" had taken shape in the 
Vance and Odum books. After discussing both books in great detail, 
Davidson concludes his discourse by stating that a section must sometimes 
put on a national disguise, despite the sociologists' demands for economic 
and social amalgamation with the nation. Sectional action, Davidson con- 
cludes, is not always negative, and through its use a middle ground might 


be found for the South between laissez faire and dictatorship, between a 


strong Federal government and regional planning .©3 

The Wade historical study of the South between 1865 and. 1914 dis- 
cusses the major social and economic trends that were so characteristic 
of the South during its post-war rehabilitation period. After its 


"passionate hatred for the Union at the end of the Civil War," the South 


63 Donald Davidson, "Regionalism as Social Science," The Southern Review, 
III (Autumn, 1937), 209-224. 
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found that it could not hate forever. Some groups within the section 


called for "geographic and cultural withdrawal"; others, like the ori- 
ginal Agrarians and New Southerners, offered gestures of friendliness 

and reconciliation to the North. The populists, headed by Tom Watson 

and Ben Tillman, "offered to save the South along with the West by the 
brash expedient of forcing the nation to have regard for these two 
dominions in the shaping of its economics."©4 These men, however, 

failed. The field was then left to such Northern sympathizers as Henry W. 
Grady, Sidney. Lanier, Thomas Nelson Page, and George Washington Cable to 
continue their determined plan to be "nice" to the East. Wade had no 
particular thesis in this article; its end was simply historical exposi- 


tion. 
The January, 1938 Issue 


In the Winter Issue of this volume (January, 1938), Katherine Anne 
Porter has "top billing" with her long story, "Pale Horse, Pale Rider." 
In this story Miss Porter relates the misadventures of Miranda, who is 
working on a newspaper as a drama critic during World War I. Entirely 
ill at ease among the flag-waving element that comprises the world in 
which she moves, Miranda acquires a sanctuary of sorts with Adam, a young 
officer in training at a nearby camp. However, before Adam leaves for 
overseas, Miranda succumbs to a siege of flu which almost kills her. 


When she awakens from her feverish and almost surreal bout with "the 


64 John Donald Wade, "What the South Figured," The Southern Review, III 
(Autumn, 1937), 364. 
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pale rider," Miranda learns that not only has Adam long since been 
alerted, but that he has been killed overseas. This tale gains much of 
its force from the fact that the burden of the narration is carried by 
Miranda, whose illness tricks her into irrational sequences of thought. 
The consequence of these lapses is that a train of normal and deviant 
moments are superimposed upon the tale's continuity. This juxtaposition 
of the real and the unreal provides for a curious sort of accentuation 
being thrown over the entire sequence of events. One is moved also by 
the sensitivity and awareness of Miranda and the poignancy of her love af- 
fair.©5 

The Porter story is the only fiction in the issue. As for poetry, 
the number features the work of two poets and the translation of a third. 
Dorothy Van Ghent, a University of California graduate student, is pre- 
sent with one long poem, "Brothers"; while Lincoln Fitzell, who has ap-— 
peared in the Review with poetry before, has the group of poems "Hymn 
to Action and Other Poems." Barbara Gibbs, one of Yvor Winters! "Twelve 
Poets of the Pacific," translates for this number the famous "Cemetery 
by the Sea," by Paul Valery. 

In his "Histronies," Sorokin answers the Brinton criticisms of the 
preceding issue. Finding Brinton's comments about the stylistic and 
rhetorical defects of his writing "irrelevant" and impertinent to the 
major issue, the validity of his theories, Sorokin then accuses Brinton 


of possessing a style just as unattractive and lame as he says Sorokin 


65 Katherine Anne Porter, "Pale Horse, Pale Rider," The Southern Review, 
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had. As for his criticism of the theories themselves, Sorokin finds 


them merely thrusts at straw men erected by the critic.©6 

The omnibus review in this issue is limited to one, and this con~ 
cerns the short story rather than the novel or poetry. It is performed 
by Howard Baker. On the other hand, the independent reviews seem to be 
growing in number. There are three here: James T. Farrell on William 
Carlos Williams’ White Mule; A. Theodore Johnson on W. Somerset 
Maugham's Theatre; and B. A. Botkin on Edward Donahoe's Madness in the | 
Heart, The Southern Review short that Mr. Donahoe expanded into a novel. 

The two critical essays contained in this issue are of particular 
interest --— John Crowe Ransom's "Shakespeare at Sonnets" and Delmore 
Schwartz’ "Primitivism and Decadence." Both of them were to acquire a 
fame of sorts later: the Ransom essay because it was to stir up much 
comment and the Schwartz one because Winters, whose book Primitivism and 
Decadence Schwartz is reviewing, includes an account of the textual 
quarrel over a line of Hart Crane's in the Defense of Reason. 

It might appear that the Southern Agrarian and other Southern 


Review critics were out "to hatchet" the romantic, no matter where he 


appeared, whether in Miss Millay or Will Shakespeare. Proponents of the 
metaphysical line in English poetry had already dealt with Milton; now 
Crowe Ransom would deal with Shakespeare. However, Ransom pays proper 
respects to Mr. Shakespeare before he begins to hurl his stones ("aiming 


them as accurately as I can at the vulnerable parts.") In examining 


66 Pitrim Sorokin, “Histrionics," The Southern Review, III (Winter, 
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Shakespeare, solely at sonnets, Ransom finds that on some occasions when 
he is in his romantic vein, his poetry is marred by inferior craftmanship 
and defects of a good number of kinds. Ransom qualifies this observa- 
tion, however, when he writes: 

On the other hand, there are certainly sonnets of Shakespeare's in 
this romantic vein which are without absurdities, structural defects, 
and great violences, and which are also compact, that is, without ex- 
cessive dispersion in the matter of figures; and they are doubtless the 
best sonnets of the kind there could possibly be. It would be pre- 
sumptuous to deny thig general type of poetry, or Shakespeare's occa- 
sional mastery of it. 7 

On the other hand, Shakespeare has his metaphysical vein, and: when. 
he is in. this vein, Ransom observes: 

The simplest way to define Shakespeare's metaphysical accomplishment 
would be by comparison with Donne's, which is standard. I have often 
tried to find the parallel cases where the two poets developed the same 
figure of speech. But I have always been forced to conclude that these 
poets do not even in outline or skeleton treat quite the same things; 
Shakespeare's things bein professionally conventional, and Donne's 
being generally original. 8 
And in addition to this, Ransom comments again on the parallel between 
the two: “It is not likely that John Donne could have written Shakespeare’ 
plays, but on the other hand, it seems impossible that Shakespeare could 
have got into the plays the equivalent of Donne's lyrics, "69 

If there is a hierarchy in the metaphysical tradition, Donne, for 
many Southern Review critics, is obviously at the head of it. That cer- 


tain others did not agree with this point of view was made evident ina 


67 John Crowe Ransom, "Shakespeare at Sonnets," The Southern Review, III 
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letter from John Gould Fletcher to Pipkin in which Fletcher pointed out 
that certain members of the editorial staff of The Southern Review were 
"engaged in having that Donne was a better poet than Shakespeare."70 

In "Primitivism and Decadence," Delmore Schwartz observes of Winters! 
pook, "Mr. Yvor Winters has written a book which every serious American 
writer, and indeed everyone with the least pretense to serious interest 
in Literature, ought to buy and ought to study."71 He then goes on, how- 
ever, to remark: "It would seem ungrateful, then, in view of all this 
extremely valuable work, to turn about and say that in section after 
section, Mr. Winters indulges himself in excess and exaggeration, dis~ 
plays prejudices which are wholly arbitrary, and is guilty either of mis- 
construction or ignorance."72 One of the defects of the modernist poet, 
according to Winters, is "pseudo-reference," "grammatical coherence in 
excess of, or in absence of, rational coherence." This he illustrates 
by quoting some lines of Hart Crane: 

The mind is brushed by sparrow wings; 
Numbers, rebuffed by asphalt, crowd 
The margins of the day, accent the curbs, 
Conveying divers dawns on every corner 
To druggist, barber, and tobacconist, 
Until the graduate opacities of evening 
Take them away as suddenly to somewhere 
Virginal, perhaps, less fragmentary, cool. 
Schwartz in commenting on the referent of "numbers," says that Mr. Winters! 


example of antecedent ambiguity is read wrong; where Winters would read 


70 The Southern Review Files, (letter dated June 24, 1938). 


71 Delmore Schwartz, "Primitivism and Decadence," The Southern Review, III 
(Winter, 1938), 597. 
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‘mathematical abstractions of modern life" for the referent of "numbers," 
Schwartz quotes the beginning lines of the poem to show rather that the 
antecedent is "baseball scores and stock quotations. "73 

There are two regional essays in this issue -~ "Henry W. Grady," 
by John Donald Wade; and Andrew Nelson Lytle's "John C. Calhoun." The 
sole governmental essay, "Cross Currents in American Politics," is writter 


by Ernest K. Lindley. 
The April, 1938 Issue 


Before suerte the contents of the April, 1938 issue of The Southe) 
Review, one should recall hat the thirties was a period “omniously in- 
minent"* of a pending war in Europe. By the spring of 1938 the Spanish 
Givil War had been fought (1936); the conquest of Ethiopia had taken plac: 
(1937); Germany had annexed Austria in March of 1938; Japan had invaded 
China (1937); the Rome~Berlin axis had been formed; and the United States 
was adopting measures anything "short of war" to balk the spread of the 
totalitarian governments. It is little wonder, then, that this issue of 
The Southern Review contains a good number of governmental essays. These 
are "American Neutrality," by Quincy Wright; "The War Machine Examined," 
by Lindsay Rogers; and Max Lerner's "Do Free Markets Make Free Men?" 
the lead article of the number. 

Essays of a general nature are Kenneth Burke's "The Virtues and 
Limitations of Debunking"; and Henry Bamford Parkes' "Attitudes Toward 


History," a review of Mr. Burke's book of the same name. 


73 Schwartz, "Primitivism and Decadence," pp. 606-607. 
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There are three regional essays in this issue -—- Lyle H. Lanier's 
"Mr, Dollard and the Scientific Method"; Frank L. Owsley's "Jefferson 
Davis"; and Christopher Hollis’ "Divided We Stand." It is interesting 
to notice that the first two essays were written by Tennessee Agrarians, 
while the third was written by Christopher Hollis, the Englishman whose 
book The American Heresy so greatly influenced the Vanderbilt Old 
Southerners. 

In fiction, there is the third Southern Review story by Eudora 
Welty, "Old Mr. Grenada"; the first published story of Harriet Cahn, 
"The Second Catherine"; and stories by previous Southern Review fiction- 
ists -- Caroline Gordon and Thomas Thompson, "The Enemy" and "A Shore 
for the Sinking." 

The literary essays are Delmore Schwartz! "Ernest Hemingway's. 
Literary Situation" and the noted English critic Montgomery Belgion's 
"The Expression of Emotion," which is in reality an aesthetic study 
rather than a literary one. The omnibus review on poetry is written 
by Morton Zabel, and there are two independent shorter reviews: Edd 
Winfield Parks on A Southern Treasury, edited by Stark Young; and Manson 
Radford on Evelyn Seott's Bread and a Sword. 

There are two poets featured in this issue -—- Donald Davidson and 
Mark Van Doren. Davidson is present with a long poem "The Horde" and 
Van Doren with a group of poems called "America's Mythology." 

In the Correspondence Section, Yvor Winters replies to the Schwartz 
essay of the previous issue by indicating, in regard to the Hart Crane 
lines and the referent of "numbers" in particular, that another critic 


had insisted that "numbers" meant "numbers of people" and his wife had 
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called his attention to the fact that it might be "numbers of sparrowa." 
These readings plus that of Schwartz made clear to Winters that "the 
passage illustrates the sort of obscurantism which [{he/ described, if 
not in Crane, at least in his admirers. It is now clearly on record as 
illustrative of the modern temper "74 To these statements, Schwartz 
rebuts with a defense of his reading and ends with this remark: 
Moreover, even granting that Mrs. Winters is right and without wishing 
to defend modern criticism or the modern temper, I fail to see how the 
fact that Mr. Winters, myself, and other reviewers make one mistake with 
a difficult poem -—-~Mr. Winters committed his error to a book which took 
fifteen years to write-- can in itself be illustrative of ali the faults 
of modern criticism. This is one of the biggest mountains and smallest 


molehills I have ever seen.75 


This issue completes the third volume of the magazine. 


In surveying the performance of this volume, one mst remember that 
by its third year the magazine had somewhat established itself in terms 
of editorial demands and policies. It had certain practices and pro- 
cedures and it was following them, so no great deviation of any sort 
occurred in this volume in relation to policy or practice. 

The editors were maintaining the custom of featuring groups of poems 
and long poems. In Volume III, there are four such groups: those of 
C. F. MacIntyre, Randall Jarrell, Mark Van Doren, and Lincoln Fitzell. 


There are also the long poems of Dorothy Van Ghent and Donald Davidson. 


74. Correspondence, The Southern Review, III (Spring, 1938), 830. 
75 Ibid., p. 831. 
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An innovation for the magazine did occur in the publishing for the first 
time of a translation: that by Barbara Gibbs of Paul Valery's "Cemetery 
by the Sea." The practice of encouraging young unknowns also continued; 
Dorothy Van Ghent and Barbara Gibbs, one a total unknown and the other 
just starting out, together with MacIntyre, Jarrell, and Fitzell, who 
were also at the beginning of their careers, all appeared in this volume. 
The only established poets published during this period were Van Doren 
and Davidson. The accompanying critique had completely disappeared from 
the pages of the magazine. 

As for their policy in regard to the omnibus review, it is indicated 
in this volume that the editors were changing it. They were featuring 
more independent reviews than omnibus ones. The cluster review remained, 
but there would usually be only one of these per issue, rather than the 
general practice of two. In the Autumn issue, there were two independent 
reviews and only one omnibus; in the Winter issue, there were three of 
the former and one of the latter. In the Spring there were two brief 
reviews and only one cluster affair. 

In fiction, too, the editors were following old lines. Of the 
thirteen stories published in this period, eleven were by unknowns or 
young people just beginning their careers. The only writers of reputa— 
tion that appeared in this volume were Caroline Gordon and Katherine 
Anne Porter. Moreau, Smith, Brown, Seide, de Cerjat, and Cahn were 
represented with their first published stories. Moreau, La Grone, Smith, 
and Brown were all associated with Louisiana State. Jack Boone, Thompson, 
and Eudora Welty were at the start of their writing careers. Welty was 


present three times in the volume. 
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As for the O'Brien ratings for this period, the Review would be under 
consideration for the last two numbers of Volume II and the first two of 


Volume III. Of the fourteen stories published during this time, none 


were included in the Best Stories of 1938, and only four names -- Abbe, 
Godchaux, Gordon, and Porter -- appeared on the "Honor Roll." Despite 
this, O'Brien rated all Southern Review stories as "distinctive," except 
the Cerjat one. In his table on "Magazine Averages," these thirteen 
stories were further classified as being two- and three—-asterisk ones. 
The result of this was that The Southern Review, although it was below 
the Atlantic Monthly in percentage of distinctive stories published (the 
Atlantic ninety-five per cent, the Review ninety-one), managed to have 
the highest percentage of two-— and three-asterix stories. In other words, 
O'Brien still feit atthe Review was publishing the best fiction of 
that period in America. 

The regional essays of this issue were many. The 1937-38 Volume III 
indicated an upsurge of agrarian essays. During that period a total of 
eight articles, all except one written by Tennessee Agrarians, aubearel 
in its pages. The incidence of so many essays, compared to the four of 
Volume II, all penned by Vanderbilt writers, may have been provoked by 


the fact that the American Review had ceased publication in 1937. 


As for their critical program, the editors were featuring their 
corps of semantical, philosophical, psychological, and textual critics. 
Brooks, Ransom, Blackmur, Tate, Matthiessen, Burke, and Zabel, along with 
lesser critics like Schwartz and Baker, all appeared in this volume. 


This study, perhaps, has overemphasized the likenesses between these 
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critics rather than the differences. It should be kept in mind that 
despite a use of like disciplines, these men were as different in their 
critical approach as they were similar in aims and methods. Winterdap- 
proach was moralistic; Ransom's, ontological; Blackmur's, semantical; 
Burke's, sociological, semantical, and others (he covered like a dinosaur 
the many approaches to literature); Tate's, sociological (he seemed more 
concerned with moral and social problems than with poetic ones); and 
Brooks' and Warren's, textual and organic. | 

It will be noticed of Volume III that the Trotsky incident and the 
Schwartz review created a good deal of activity and animation in the 
Correspondence Section, and also that the volume contained many essays 
on contemporary affairs, whether on Roosevelt or the threatening war in 
Europe. 

This period is also significant for the two managing editors, for 
in mid~year of 1938 they published their famous text Understanding Poetry. 
In it, with reference, of course, to the poem, they further elaborated 
on the organic theory which they had established in Approach to Literature 
and "The Reading of Modern Poetry." In their "Letter to the Teacher," 
which acted as an introduction to the book, Brooks and Warren set down 
aspects of this critical theory: 

The editors of this book hold that a satisfactory method of teaching 
poetry should embody the following principles. 

1. Emphasis should be kept on the poem as poem. 

2. The treatment should be concrete and inductive. 

3. A poem should always be treated as an organic system of relation- 


ships, and the poetic quality should never be understood as in one 
or more factors taken in isolation. 


76 Gleanth Brooks and Robert Penn Warren, Understanding Poetry, p. xv. 
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And again in such a statement as the following, they continue their 


emphasis on the organic approach: 

This book must stand or fall by the analyses of individual poems 
which it contains. These analyses are intended to be discussions of 
the poet's adaptation of his means to his ends: that is, discussions 


of the relations of the various aspects of a poem to each other and 
to the total communication intended.77 


Understanding Poetry would be followed by Understanding Fiction (1943 
and Brooks, after Warren had left Louisiana State, would continue these 


analytic anthologies with Robert B. Heilman in Understanding Drama (1945). 


At this point, Ihe Southern Review was beginning to receive attention 
abroad, Both the Etudes Anglaises and Englische Studien, of Paris and 
Leipzig, published during this period favorable comments on the Louisiana 
periodical. Then, too, as has been indicated, The Criterion in the 
spring of 1938 was particularly lavish in its praise for the magazine. 

Of it, in that issue, A. Desmond Hawkins commented: 


There are four university reviews on my list. The best of these are 
the Virginia Quarterly Review and The Southern Review...Ihe Southern 
Review is published by the Louisiana State University, and it is the 
best of its kind that I have seen. It is, in fact, sufficiently alive 
to contemporary work to take over some of the responsibilities which 
have been performed by the amateur little reviews. It would be a good 
thing if a few of our own universities set to work to produce periodi- 
cals of similar excellence. The Southern Review has the inestimable 
advantage of a solid core of homogeneous criticism, which gives the 
paper a defined character. Unlike the other university journals, it 
is the reverse of ecletic. Such critics as Allen Tate, John Crowe 
Ransom, R. P. Blackmur and F. 0. Matthiessen have sufficient common 
ground to reinforce each other, and I have seen no better American 
criticism than theirs. As a whole, The Southern Review could profit 
by a little more gusto to relieve its occasional stodginess, and a 
reinforcement of stronger contributors would be welcome to crowd out 
one or two weaker features. But these are minor criticisms to make 
of what is already the best periodical of all the American publications 


77 Brooks and Warren, Understanding Poetry, p. xvi. 
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I have seen. Both the issues I am reviewing (Autum, 1937 and January, 
1938) are excellent, with outstanding essays by John Crowe Ransom (on 
Shakespeare's sonnets), by R. P. Blackmur (on Emily Dickinson), and by 
Delmore Schwartz (on the criticism of Yvor wintecey: it is impossible 
to comment on these writers in a crowded chronicle of this kind, but 


it is hoped that the essays mentioned above will be collected eventu- 
ally in a more durable form. 7 


The Summer, 1938 Issue 


With Volume IV, Number I, The Southern Review entered its fourth year 
of publication. The item of greatest interest in this number is the 
novelette by Kay Boyle, The Bridegroom's Body, a tale in which the events 
that occur in a swannery -- an aged but powerful swan, "Old Hitches," 
destroys a young bird that attempts to invade his domain -- symbolize 
somewhat the conflict between youth and old age that occurs in the manor 
house of Lord and Ledy Glourie. This was to be the first and only ap- 
pearance of Kay Boyle in The Southern Review. 

Another important addition to this number is the appearance of the 
French poet Paul Valery with an essay relating how he came to write and 
revise "The Cemetery by the Sea." The piece, like the poem which had 
appeared in the previous volume, is a translation. 

The critical essays of this issue are also of particular interest. 
These are Allen Tate's "Tension in Poetry," Cleanth Brooks' "The Vision 
of William Butler Yeats," John Peale Bishop's "The Poems and Prose of 
E. E. Cummings," and "The Testimony of Fiction," by Montgomery Belgion. 


In his essay, Tate defines "tension" as that single quality of good 


78 Hawkins, "Periodicals," p. 796. 
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poetry that characterizes its features and construction. About this term 


Tate further elaborates: 


I shall not use the term as a general metaphor, but as a special one, 
derived from lopping off the prefixes of the logical terms extension 
and intension, which for all the use I mean to put them may be taken 
as denotation and connotation. What I am saying, of course, is that 
the best poetry's meaning is its *tension,' the full body of all the 
extension and intension that we can find in it. The remotest figura- 
tive significance that we can derive does not invalidate the extensions 
of the literal statement. Or we msy begin with the literal statement 
and by stages develop the intension of the metaphor: at every stage 
we may pause to state the rae so far apprehended, and at every 
stage the meaning will be true./?- 


There are two essays of a general nature in this issue, Sidney Hook's 
examination and defense of "Democracy as a Way of Life" and Scott 
Buchanan's review of both Robert Hutchin's The Higher Learning in America 


and Norman Foester'’s The American State University, called "The 


Metaphysics of Higher Learning." In this essay, Buchanan, Dean of the 
experiment-minded St. John's College, discusses the problem of providing 
a meteenoai eel basis for American education. 

The poetry in this issue is provided by John Berryman and Frederick 
Prokosch. Prokosch, the well-known novelist, has the long poem; and 
Berryman, who is just starting out in his career as a poet, has the group. 
Prokosch's "New Year's Eve," a performance of about 144 lines is fol- 
lowed by the four poems of Berryman -— "Night in the City," "Note for a 
Historian," "The Apparition," and "Toward Statement." 

There is a single omnibus review and no short reviews at all in this 


issue. The review, by Herbert J. Muller, concerns books of criticism 


79 Allen Tate, "Tension in Poetry," The Southern Review, IV (Summer, 1938) 
109. 
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that had appeared in recent times. Called "Pathways in Recent Criticism," 


the essay deals with such critics as Zabel, Christopher Caudwell, and 
Michael Roberts, whe is to appear in the next issue of The Southern Review. 
The two regional essays complete the contents of this issue. These 
are Donald Davidson's "Erskine Caldwell's Picture Book" and Rupert B. 
Vance's "Rebels and Agrarians All: Studies dur GhecParty Politics." 
In "Erskine Caldwell's Picture Book," Donald Davidson reviews the 
book of photographs and commentary that Caidwell and Margaret Bourke 


White had collected, We Have Seen Their Faces. The series of camera 


—— ee 


studies of the poor whites, Negroes, and tenant farmers in the South of 
the Depression thirties are, as their collectors intended them to be, a 
startling commentary on the almost despicable living conditions of these 
people in the South. Davidson is, of course, concerned with the plight 
of these miserable Southerners, but he feels that the "Marxist—slanted" 
text of Caldwell mistakenly throws the brunt of guilt on the South for 
these conditions, rather than on the North where, in reality, it belongs. 
For, Davidson continues, the "absentee landlord over these tenants and 
hired hands is the North." “Never before in human history," Davidson 
points out in regard to the South, "has a population of such numbers in 
@ land so rich, exerted so little responsibility over its economic fate." 
_ For Davidson, the answer is not the collectivism advocated by such men 

as Caldwell, Gerald Johnson, and other Southern "liberals," and so he 


dismisses the explicit social message of the book, 80 


80 Donald Davidson, "Erskine Caldwell's Picture Book," Ihe Southern 
Review, IV (Summer, 1938), 15-25. 
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Vance's essay is an historical account of the Southern Agrarian 
movement in the post-Civil War South and in the early twentieth century. 
Taking as his point of departure the three books under review here -- 
David D. Wallace's History of South Carolina, F. B. Simikin's The Tiiijman 


Movement in South Carolina, and Wallace's Tom Watson, Agrarian Rebel -- 


Vance relates the vicissitudes of the South's alliance with the Agrarian 
West as they are experienced in the Farmers! Alliance and by the move- 
ment's leaders in the South -- "Pitchfork Ben" Tillman and Cole Blease 
of South Carolina and Tom Watson of Georgia.&1 | 

It might be of some significance to note that this issue contains a 
good number of book reviews expanded into independent articles. The 


Buchanan, Davidson, and Vance articles are all of this nature. 
The October, 1938 Issue 


Number 2 of Volume IV appeared in October of 1938, and is of 
particular interest because it contains a re group of poems by Wallace 
Stevens. Called Canonica, this selection of Stevens' poetry contains 
some of his well-known poems. There are twelve of these -~ "Parochial 
Theme," "Poetry Is a Destructive Force," "The Poems of Our Climate," 
"Prelude to Objects," "Study of Two Pears," "The Glass of Water," "Add 
This to Rhetoric," "Dry Loaf," "Idiom of the Hero," "The Man on the 
Dump," "On the Road Home," and "The Latest Freed Man." Stevens, it will 
be remembered, had appeared in the first issue of the Review with a long 


poem. This is his second and last contribution to the magazine. 


81 Rupert B. Vance, "Rebels and Agrarians All: Studies in One~Party 
Politics," The Southern Review, IV (Summer, 1938), 26-44. 
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As Bae fiction in this issue, it ceeaaies of four "shorts" — 

Michael Seide's "Bad Boy from Brooklyn," Edmund Watkins' "At Thy Sweet 
Voice," Eudora Welty's "Curtain of Green," and R. P. Warren's "How Willie 
Proudfit Came Home." This is Seide's second appearance in the Review; 
Watkins! first; Welty's fourth; and Penn Warren's second with a short 
story. 

There are three essays of a general nature in this number, all book 
reviews expanded into independent articles -- I. F. Stone's "Jerome 
Frank's Dilemna," C. E, Ayres! "Talking of Cities," and Crane Brinton's 
"Un-Jeffersonian America." The Stone essay, a review of Jerome Frank's 
Save America First, deals with the case for isolation that Frank propounds 
for the United States. The Ayres article is a discussion of Lewis | 


Mumford's book The Culture of Cities; and the Brinton piece concerns 


Dixon Wecter's history of sociel aspiration or "society" in America, The 
Saga of American Society. The single governmental essay "The Choice in 
Foreign Policy," has the distinction of being written by Phoebe Morrison, 
a woman spoteeaes of law at Yale. 

The literary criticism of this issue is by William Empson on 
"Sense in Measure for Measure"; by Mr. Ransom on Empson, "Mr. Empson's 
Muddles"; by Delmore Schwartz on Dos Passos, "John Dos Passes and the 
Whole Truth"; and by Michael Roberts on "The Critic and the Public." 
There is only one cluster review and that on books of Elizabethan cri- 
ticism and scholarship performed by F. 0. Matthiessen. In addition to 
the group of poems by Stevens, there is also present in this issue a 
long poem by Raymond Dannenbaum, "Sailor." It will be recalled that 


Dannenbaum had contributed both verse and prose to the Review. 
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The Michael Roberts' essay is of appeal for two reasons; first, 

because it was reprinted from a symposium conducted by the English 
quarterly Purpose in which certain British poets and critics participated, 
and second, because both the essay and the symposium reflected thinking 
that greatly paralleled that of the Agrarians. Since many of the essays 
in this symposium assumed, according to the editor of Purpose, Desmond 
Hawkins, a "common objective" that almost dovetailed with the principles 
of the Agrarian ethos, it would do well to repeat his comments on this 
objective: 


I /Hawkins/ make two assumptions: that the health of Western culture 
is not above improvement, and that literature can yield useful corre- 
lations with society...By culture I mean that organization of values by 
which society metabolizes its experience; and it is obvious that items 
of experience, poverty, hunger, warfare and the rest, can taste very 
differently in different cultures. Underlying all our activities is a 
basic attitude, a characteristic stance that we adopt, and this is what 
we formulate in our culture. It was the ‘culture! of his day which ob- 
sessed Lawrence and which he repeatedly symbolized as white, tenuously 
refined, fear-ridden, exhausted, sucked up completely from the roots 
into the head, and so on. The Waste Land is a parable on the same sub- 
ject, and W. B. Yeats states it again in The Second Coming...it seems, 
then, that literature is markedly concerned with what I have described 
as 'culture,' and that our present estate reveals a loss of momentun 
and virility, a diffusion into expanding triviality, a dying away of 
the impulse from the root-center.... 

I conclude by saying that poets and critics are aware of a rising 
mood which has yet to modify the greater part of our deliberative 
thinking. That mood implies an abandonment of the nineteenth century 
ethos, which was formulated by a triumphant middle class as Liberalism 
in politics and Humanism in ethics, in philosophy, in religion as well 
as in literature; and a recognition of change in the emotive centers 
at once raises questions which lie outside the field of literature, 
although at present that field offers the most inviting way of approach.&2 


$2 Quoted in "Notes on Contributors," The Southern Review, IV (Autum, 
1938), n.p. It may be remarked here that the editors thought so much 
of those statements that they repeated them in toto. 
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Roberts' essay itself deals with the gap between the critic and the 


public, which is interested in the joke or the detective story rather tha 
in anything so esoteric as literary criticism. The article is rich in 
insights, such as the one following, "One striking thing about contempora 
criticism, however, is that the most sober and best-—informed critics of 
the older generation have abdicated: they are leaving the criticism of 
contemporary poetry to posterity ."83 And it foreshadows the future 
"Literature and the Professors" symposium with one of its remarks, "And 
that the professors are not wholly blind to academic responsibility is 
shown by a recent declaration of Ronald Crane."84 The editors comment on 
this statement with a footnote, "Discussed by John Crowe Ransom in The 
World's Body...The same points were raised by Stephen Potter in The Muse 
in Chains."85 Ronald S. Grane's article "History versus Criticism in 
the University Study of Literature," Ransom's remarks, and Potter's 
thesis all concern the view that the English professor was too much the 
historian or sociologist of literature, and too little the trained critic 
The Avery Craven regional essay "Slavery and the Civil War" com- 


pletes the contents of Volume IV, Number 2. 
The January, 1939 Issue 


The Winter, 1939 issue of Volume IV appeared in January of what was 


to prove a fateful year for Europe, for in September of 1939 England 


83 Michael Roberts, "The Critic and His Public," Ihe Southern Review, IV 
(Autumn, 1938), 371 


84 Ibid., p. 380. 


85 Ibid., p. 380. 
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and France were to declare war on Germany. The concern then with world 
affairs that is reflected in this issue is not without cause. There are 
several of these essays: Sidney Hook's "Reflections on the Russian 
Revolution," Wilimoore Kendall's "The Majority Principle and the 
Scientific Elite," and Henry Bamford Parke's "Some Marxist Fallacies." 
The two essays of a general nature are Dixon Weeter's "Planned Economics 
of Truth," a discussion of educational philosophy, and Kenneth Burke's 
examination of poetic and scientific meaning "Semantic and Poetic 
Meaning." 

As for fiction, there are three short stories present in this edi- 
tion: Michael Seide's "Mrs. Ulysses and Son," Griffith Beems' "Love and 
James K. Polk," and Joseph Hopkins' "Without Gunfire." The Seide story 
is his third for the Review; the Beems and Hopkins stories are their 
first. Randall Jarrell is the poet of the issue with his "Six Poems." 
This is Jarrell's third appearance in the magazine with a group of poems. 

As for literary criticism, there are two pieces by English critics; 
Bonamy Dobree writes on "Poetic Drama in England Today," and L. C. Knight 
discusses “Henry James and the Trapped Spectator." The third critical 
essay is by Philip Rahv, one of the editors of The Partisan Review, who 
describes the death of the proletariat novel in "Proletarian Literature: 
A Political Autopsy." 

This number is unusual in that there are no regional essays, or 


omnibus or short reviews in it. 
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The Spring, 1939 Issue 


The Spring, 1939 issue of The Southern Review completes its fourth 


year of publication. The fiction in this issue is of particular interest 
since it is not only written by three women, but since two of the stories 
will in time achieve a good deal of fame. These are Eudora Welty's 
"Petrified Man," Garoline Gordon's "Frankie and Thomas and Bud Asbury," 
and Mary McCarthy's "Cruel and Barbarous Treatment." The Welty story 
and the Gordon one, whose title "Frankie and Thomas and Bud Asbury" will 
be changed to "Her Quaint Honour," are to be heavily anthologized in the 
future. The first appearance of Mary McCarthy in the Review is an 

event that demands some attention, for Miss McCarthy is in time to —_ 
come one of the most perceptive writers of The Southern Review family. 

In regard to her beginning career as a fictionist, the editors point out 
in their Introduction to The Southern Review story anthology that 

they -- perhaps, in a small way -- helped to foster it. 

The poetry contained in this number is a series of poems by a young 
Louisiana State student called Shirley Forgotson. Called "Man at 
Evening and Other Poems," this selection is unusual since it is the 
first time that the magazine has published as its poet of the issue a 
total unknown who appears for the first time in any publication. 

The literary-critical essays are performed by Harry Slochower on 
"Thomas Mann and Universal Culture," by Leonard Unger on "Notes on Ash 
Wednesday," by James T. Farrell on "Ignazio Silone," and by Paul 
Rosenfeld, the noted music and literary critic, on "Resistances to 


Rilke." The appearance of the young Leonard Unger, a graduate student 
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at the time at Louisiana State, is another indication of the serious 
effort that the editors were making to cultivate and stimulate young 
talent. Unger, in time, is to make his mark as a very discerning critic. 
The single omnibus review, written by Howard Baker, is symptomatic of 
the type of cluster review that will prevail in future issues: a long 
affair covering many books. As has been remarked, Baker's "Grand Tour 
of Fiction" covered eighteen months of reading and fifty books. There 
are no short reviews. 

There are two governmental essays present in this issue: “Munich: 
British Prestige and Democratic Statecraft," by Lindsay Rogers, a com— 
ment on Neville Chamberlain's last-ditch stand to placate Hitler, and 
I. F. Stone's analysis of "Max Lerner's Capitalist Collectivism." 

The two regional essays present in this issue are both book reviews 
extended into essays. The first, "Mr. Daniels Discovers the South," 
is a review by Frank L. Owsley of Jonathan Daniel's A Southerner 
Discovers the South, and the second is C. Vann Woodward's glance at 
Herman Clarence Nixon's Forty Acres and Steel Mules. 

In his essay, Owsley, the Vanderbilt historian and original Agrarian 
disapproves in part of the account of Mr. Daniels' Southern pilgrimage. 
He finds that the book was done so hurriedly that many errors of fact 
appear in it. Moreover, in Daniels’ discussion of the Agrarians of 
Nashville and the New Southerners of Chapel Hill, Owsley finds that al- 
though he does some justice to the North Carolinians in it, he does not 


seem really to understand the Tennesseans.&6 


86 Frank L. Owsley, "Mr. Daniels Discovers the South," The Southern 
Review, IV (Spring, 1939), 665-675. 
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In his review of Nixon's book, C. Vann Woodward deplores the 
ronanticism of both the Agrarians and the New Southerners -—-— the first 
for the "pessimistic romanticism," displayed in their wish to idealize 
the past, and the latter for the "romantic optimism" illustrated in their 
hopes for "a shiny industrial utopia of the future" for the South. The 
region, Woodward claims, needs a tough realism by which to dispel these 
sentimental yearnings. He finds it in the ex-Agrarian Nixon's book. 
Nixon, it seems to Woodward, has cast off in the space of ten years many 
of his original I'll Take My Stand principles. Mr. Nixon admits, 
Woodward claims, that the South, because of its heritage of military de- 
feat and the proscription that ensued from it, is an exploited section 
with a "colonial" economy. However, there are still rich and poor men 
in the South; and a disproportionately large number of the group —- 
farmer, laborer, and Negro -—- are consistently exploited by the rich. 
The core of Mr. Nixon's argument lies, Woodward finds, in the fact that 
the problem of the South can be found in "the ills of class rather than 
of region or section." With this thesis, Woodward agrees. Thus, with 
the Caldwell book and now the Nixon one, the aspect of "class conscious- 
ness," with its Marxian overtones, is beginning to enter the Southern 
picture .?7 

This issue completes Volume IV, and the fourth year of the Review's 


existence, 


87 C. Vam Woodward, "Hillybilly Realism," The Southern Review, IV 
(Spring, 1939), 676-681. 
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In order to establish the nature of the performance of the Review 
during the period of Volume IV (July, 1938 to April, 1939), one mst 
again measure actual practice against customary editorial lines to deter- 
mine how the year's work reflected or deviated from traditional policy. 
A few statements might be made at the outset that will be qualified 
later. First, the volume seems to indicate a period of transition: 
there are fewer names of old Southern Review contributors, particularly 
in the field of criticism; and there are far fewer governmental essays 
than would be expected in terms of the very critical state of affairs 
in Burope. The critical articles, on the other hand, are on an upsurge; 
there are more of these than have ever appeared in a Southern Review 
volume. Moreover, the tone of this year of publication is decidedly 
continental and international: there are a good number of writers from 
England in this volume and one from France -— Kay Boyle, L. C. Knight, 
Michael Roberts, William Empson, Montgomery Belgion, Bonamy Dobree, and 
Paul Valery. 

There were no changes in poetry policy, however; long poems and 
groups of poems were consistently published during this period. The 
poets of the four issues, all appearing with groups of poems, were 
Berryman, Jarrell, Stevens, and Forgotson. There were also long poems 
by Dannenbaum and Prokosch. The policy of publishing unknowns or those 
who were beginning their careers also continued. Wallace Stevens is 
the only really established poet of this volume; Jarrell was becoming 
knowns and the others -- Dannenbaum, Berryman, Prokosch, and Forgotson —— 
were at the start of their poétic endeavors. Prokosch was, of course, 


known as a novelist, but had produced at this time little poetry; 
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Berryman was beginning to receive attention; Dannenbaum was familiar 


_only for his Southern Review performances; and Forgotson was a totally 


unfamiliar figure, appearing for the first time in any publication. 

In regard to the reviewing of books, the editors were remaining true 
to their word concerning the featuring of the cluster review less and 
less. Where there were usually eight of these in other volumes of the 
Review, this one produced only three. The nature of the books under con- 
sideration was also undergoing change. Where in the past the omnibus 
review generally treated fiction or poetry, this volume displayed “pot— 
pourri" essays of Elizabethan scholarship and literary criticism. The 
only cluster review that concerned fiction was the Baker “Grand Tour of 
Fiction"; there was none on poetry. The Baker essay also surveyed more 
books than those cluster reviews of the past. As for the shorter review, 
it had during this period disappeared entirely from the magazine. 

The old policy in regard to fiction still remained; young writers 
continued to be published and encouraged. Of the eleven stories pub- 
lished in the Review during this period, only three were by reputable 
writers, Kay Boyle, Penn Warren, and Caroline Gordon. Two of these 
eleven were by Eudora Welty, who was appearing regularly in the 
magazine, and a third was by Michael Seide, who was getting to be 
another Southern Review "regular." Watkins, Beems, and Hopkins were 
present with their first contributions to the periodical; all three 
of these writers were unknown. And there was the debut of Miss McCarthy, 
who had appeared in the Review for the first time and who was at the 


start of her writing endeavors. 
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Those Southern Review stories that were eligible for the 1939 


O'Brien collection consisted of those in the last two issues of 

Volume III and the first two issues of Volume IV. Of these ten stories, 
there were included in the O'Brien text. Seide's "Bad Boy from Brooklyn, 
Welty's "A Curtain of Green," and Warren's "How Willie Proudfit Came 
Home." Three others placed on the "Honor Roll" ~- Kay Boyle's "The 
Bridegroom's Body," Katherine Anne Porter's "Pale Horse, Pale Rider," 
and Edmund Watkins! "At Thy Sweet Voice." Of the ten stories published 
by the Review during this period, O'Brien found nine "distinctive." Of 
these nine, he found all two-asterisk stories and seven three-asterisk 
stories. in comparison with the other magazines that O'Brien evaluates 
for this year, the Atlantic Monthly and Story have published more dis- 
tinctive titles of the one-asterisk variety than has The Southern Review. 
The Review's percentage is ninety, while that of the Atlantic is one 
hundred, and Story ninety-six. Yet in two- and three-asterisk stories, 
the Review outranks both of these magazines. Its percentages for these 
kinds of "shorts" are ninety and seventy; the nearest figures to these 
are those of the Atlantic, which are eighty-two and fifty-two. The 


Southern Review, according to O'Brien, still heads the list as producer 


of superior tales. 

Volume IV contained five regional essays; two by the Tennessee 
Agrarians, Owsley and Davidson; one by a New Southerner, Rupert B. Vance; 
a third by a Southern moderate and historian, C. Vann Woodward; and the 
last by Avery Craven, professor of American history at the University of 


Chicago and author of Edwin Ruffin, Southerner. All degrees of opinion 


are displayed here; the editors are continuing their practice of remainir 


non-partisan in regard to the regional controversy. 
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There are, as has been mentioned, a good many more critical essays 


than have generally been featured in a Southern Review volume. During 


this period, there were sixteen of these published with only a few being 
written by old Southern Review "regulars": Burke, Matthiessen, Ransom, 
and Baker appear only once during the magazine-year; Tate and Blackmur 
not at all. Most of the articles were composed by European critics, such 
as Empson, Roberts, Belgion, Dobree, and Knight. There is also a spate 
of well-known American critics who were not generally associated with the 
Review. These were Rahv, Rosenfeld, Slochower, and James T. Farrell. 

The governmental essay in this volume did maintain its usual 
numerical count -~- eight -—- but in view of the European crisis, this 
number seems limited. There were several "general" essays in this maga— 
zine-year, those of Valery, Brinton, and Wecter; and Louisiana State was 
well represented by a critic, Leonard Unger, a poet, Shirley Forgotson 
and a political commentator, Willmore Kendall. Not a single letter ap- 


peared in the Correspondence Section of the entire volume. 


In the meantime, the careers of the editors, like that of their 
magazine, moved on. In 1939, Cleanth Brooks collected many of his essays 


that had appeared in The Southern Review and added some others to make 


up the book Modern Poetry and the Tradition, whose publication at this 


time signalized the arrival on the American critical scene of one of the 
most perceptive of the exegetical and textual critics of the generation. 
The first part of 1939 was also significant to the career of Robert Penn 


Warren. In the spring of this year appeared his novel Night Rider, for 
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which he had received the sixth Houghton Mifflin Literary Fellowship. 


On the basis of his performance in Night Rider, Warren was also to ac-~ 
quire a Guggenheim for the 1939-40 period. 

Interviewed by the Wilson Builetin in the spring of this year, 
Warren provides for the reader in the "Autobiographical Notes" that 
came from the interview some insight into the editorial aims of The 
Southern Review. Of the periodical, he comments: 

Its pretty grim work, editing the Southern Review with some hundreds 
of manuscripts to handle every month, and Cleanth Brooks and I teach, 
in addition, three quarters of a full load. The general principle, 
especially for fiction and poetry, has been to hunt for new writers -- 
for that seems to us to be the true function of a magazine of our type-- 
and to use work by established writers only when we have a genuine en- 
thusiasm for it. For a person who wants to write, the advantages of 
pedagogy, I believe, outweigh the disadvantages; a teacher is forced to 
clarify --or try to clarify-- his own mind on certain questions which 
are necessarily involved in the business of writing. 

And the Review continued to receive plaudits and commendation such 
as that written by Morton Zabel in the English Journal for June, 1939. 
He writes: "To name the best critical journal in the country is a 


simple matter: it is The Southern Review. "89 


88 "Autobiographical Notes," Wilson Bulletin, XIII (June, 1939), 653. 


89 Zabel, "The Condition of American Criticiam," p. 418. 
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CHAPTER V 


The Year of the Louisiana Seandals (1939-1940) 
The Kenyon Review Begins 


Closely connected with the career of The Southern Review were two 
events that occurred in the early months of 1939. In the January Issue 
of that year, the Review carried a full-page "ad" proclaiming the arrival] 
of a new quarterly. It read: “Announcing...The Kenyon Review...A 
Quarterly of Arts and Letters...Will be the only ‘national review pub- 
lished in America devoted exclusively to literature and the fine arts." 
The editors were given as John Crowe Ransom and Philip Blair Rice. 

The Southern Review editors must have been delighted to run such an 
advertisement, for they had known since the summer of 1938 that the 
magazine was about to be launched. Brooks had responded to Ransom's 
news" with a note, dated July 5, 1938, that read: "The news about the 
Kenyon Review is fine, and any help that Albert and I can give you are 
certainly welcome to.'"1 

Later in the fall, September 13, 1938, Ransom was to write Warren 
about the first issue of the Kenyon: "And about the Kenyon Review -—— of 
Arts and Letters, only —— which is imminent. We want to start with a 
Winter number, out in December. Now this is where you come in, I hope. 


I will hope for essays by Warren and Brooks."@ There again was a letter 


1 The Southern Review Files, (letter dated July 5, 1938). 


2 Ibid., (letter dated September 13, 1938). 
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concerning the policies of the forthcoming Ohio periodical from Ransom 
to Warren on October 17, 19385 it read: "One of our embarrassments is 
in not too obviously following in the footsteps of The Southern Review. 
But we can't help it altogether, and shan't try."3 Later Ransom wrote 
of exchanging ads, of “steering stuff" to each other, and of other matte1 
about which the magazines could cooperate .4 

The first number of the Kenyon Review appeared in the winter of 
1939, a short time after the Winter Issue of The Southern Review had 
come out. And although it did not contain the coveted names of "Warren 
and Brooks,“ its contents featured many contributors that were familiar 
to Southern Review readers. These were Randall Jarrell, John Peale Bisho} 
Ford Madox Ford, Philip Rahv, Paul Rosenfeld, among others. It was, 
moreover, as it had promised to be, a magazine given over to literature 
alone. | 

From its very beginning, the Kenyon Review was to play a conspicuou 
role in the history of its Louisiana cousin. In time, it would conduct 
joint symposia with the Southern magazine; it would frequently publish 
the Review's editors; and in the last days of the Louisiana State 
periodical, the Kenyon would seek first an amalgamation of the two 
magazines, and failing that, would finally inherit the unfilled 
subscription lists of its defunct cousin. 

In the meanwhile, in the spring of 1939, national attention was 
being focused on Baton Rouge as a literary center. Time magazine report 


the activity that was going on there in this manner: 


3 The Southern Review Files, (letter dated October 17, 1938). 
4 Ibid., (letter dated October 22, 1938). 
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Pale Horse, Pale Rider is the second book in three weeks to come out 
of the new Southern literary centre at Baton Rouge, La. That eminent 
patron of the arts, the late Huey Long, inadvertently atarted a writing 
colony there when he imported a group of young Southern writers to give 
his Louisiana State University intellectual prestige to match its new 
buildings. Leader is R. P. Warren, who found time to edit a critical 
quarterly, The Southern Revisw, while writing his first novel, Night 
Rider. 

Katherine Anne Porter is a newcomer to this group. Born in Indian 
Creek, Texas, 44 years ago, the great-great—granddaughter of Daniel 
Boone, she was educated in Louisiana convents, worked for New Orleans 
and Manhattan newspapers, has lived in Paris, Marjorca, Berlin, Vienna, 
and Mexico City, where Calies' official cameramen used her shapely 
legs as models for a cinema short on shoes. In 1931 she moved to Paris, 
lived there for five years. Last year she divorced her first husband, 
married Albert Russel Erskine, Bros English professor and business 
manager of The Southern Review. 


The reviewer continues by stating that Miss Porter was planning 


four new novels. "If they live up to Pale Horse, Pale Rider, the critic 


concludes, “the literary colony of Baton Rouge may turn out to be far 
more durable and important than most of Huey Long's works, "6 

The appearance earlier of Penn Warren's Night Rider had stirred 
many critics to rather high praise. One of these, Mina Curtiss, writing 
in the Nation, had remarked of the book: 
Of this tinsurrection' in the life of Percy Munn, Mr. Warren has written 
with depth, insight, and rare distinction. No character in ‘Night Rider’ 
fails to come fully to life. The book is at all times absorbing. It is 
in addition an important milestone in the development of the American 
novel. 


New York could well look to its domination as a literary center; 


Baton Rouge, it appeared, had arrived. 


5 Review of Katherine Anne Porter's Pale Horse, Pale Rider, Time, XXRIII 
(April 10, 1939), 75. 


6 Ibid., p. 75. 


7 Mina Curtiss' Review of Robert Penn Warren's Night Rider, Nation, 
CXLVIII (April 29, 1939), 507-508. 
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The Louisiana State Scandals 


Between the publication, however, of the April, 1939, edition of 
The Southern Review and the appearance of the July Number, an event 
occurred at Louisiana State that was to have state-wide and even national 
repercussions. For on Sunday, June 25, 1939, Governor Richard Leche 
ordered the arrest of President James Monroe Smith, whom he accused of 
financial irregularities at Louisiana State that amounted to several 
hundred thousand dollars. Smith, however, Leche told the press, could 
not be found for questioning; he had disappeared. The flight of 
President Smith had been preceded by a series of incidents that had 
focused attention on the "shady" financial manipulations that were 
occurring at Louisiana State. At the instigation of such men as Arthur 
Vidrine and Senator James Noe, the Federal Collector of Revenue for 
Louisiana began to investigate the speculations of James Monroe Smith 
in the grain market at figures hardly commensurate with the income of 
a university president.® In the interim, certain "unpleasant" 
occurrences were brought to light. One such incident was the photo- 
graphing of window frames belonging to Louisiana State being installed 
in a house under construction in New Orleans. The frames had been 
delivered in a Louisiana State truck; and they were being placed in a 
home belonging to a colonel on Governor Leche's staff. Newspaper 
reporters, "tipped off" by Senator Noe, followed the Louisiana State 
vehicle as it drove on the highway from Baton Rouge to its New Orleans 


destination. Louisiana State property was being used for private 


8 Kane, pp. 265-267. 


ee 
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purposes, and pictures of this act appeared in the newspapers. ? An- 
other incident concerned a news story appearing in a syndicated Washington 
column which related that W. P. A. workers at Louisiana State were utiliz- 
ing W. P. A. materials for the construction of barns and log houses on 
the estates of Governor Leche and other administration officials.1° 


Confronted by such evidence four days before the flight of Smith, 


Leche reported to the press that he was resigning. A day after the 


Smith escape, he did so, and Earl Long, brother to Huey and lieutenant 
governor of the state, stepped into his position,1t 

In the meantime, it was discovered that James Smith had gambled 
on the stock market with $500,000 of what were supposed to be University 
funds but which were actually gained through loans from banks that had 
accepted “fake” Louisiana State bonds for collateral. Smith had simply 
had a number of these certificates printed. He had in this fashion 
"juggled" #1, 300,000 worth of invalid bonds.12 It was also disclosed 
that the financial affairs of Louisiana State were in such a state 
that the school faced a crisise The University, it appeared, had been 
a "pork barrel" for numerous governmental and institutional officials. 
Since W. P. A. funds were involved, the federal government began an 
investigation of all affairs at Louisiana State that had been conducted 


with federal expenditures.13 


9 Kane, pp. 268-269. 
10 Ibid., p. 271. 

11 Ibid., pp. 271-275. 
12 Ibid., pp. 275-279. 
13 Ibid., pp. 268-314. 
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Before Smith was discovered in’ Canada, from where he willingly 


returned to Louisiana for trial, Louisiana State in emergency session 
briefly appointed E. S. Richardson of Louisiana Tech acting president. 
On June 28, 1939, Dean Paul M. Herbert of the University Law School 
replaced Richardson as acting head; he remained in this position until 
succeeded by General Campbell Blackshear Hodges, who was installed as 
permanent president on July 1, 1941. Efforts were made by the Board 
of Liquidation to stave off the institution's financial pressure brought 
on principally by the Smith officials' failure to meet a sinking fund 
obligation of $430,000. ‘The Board appropriated half a million dollars 
in an attempt to rescue University credit.t4 

In the meanwhile, the Board of Directors, which had allowed this 
state of affairs to go on unheeded under Smith, was encouraged by 
alumi and other groups to resign. Some of these men, despite their 
subservience to machine control and despite the accusations of "gross, 
wanton, and perpetual negligence," refused to do so. Tom Dutton, 
president of the University's alumni association, led the reform move— 


ment to "clean up L. S.- U." Gradually members of the Board dropped 


off, but as late as 1940 there were still some Smith men sitting as 
directors.l5 As reform—conscious officials attempted to right the 
state of affairs at the University, the faces and names of Richard Leche 


and James M. Smith were removed from all University property .16 


14 Kane, pp. 303-304. 
15 Ibid., Pe 381. 


16 Ibid. , PPe 383-3846 
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During this period, despite the twenty electoral votes at stake 


in the 1940 elections, the Federal Administration at Washington 
attempted to cutrival the "reform" record of the Republican candidate 
for president, Tom Dewey, by unceremoniously scrapping the tacit 
agreement called the "Second Louisiana Purchase," and Federal investi- 
gators and prosecutors poured into Louisiana to indict and to sentence 


seores of officials connected with the Long machine.17 
The July, 1939 Issue 


During the furor occurring on the campus and in the midst of the 
darkest days of the University, The Southern Review made its regular 
summer appearance. Internationally, affairs were also in a dismal 
state. At this point in Europe, Germany had already annexed Austria 
and the Sudetenland and was in the process of dismembering Czechoslovakis. 
Italy had invaded Ethiopia, and in March, 1939, had marched upon 
Albania, causing its king to flee. In the Orient, Japan was establishing 
a “New Order for Asians." The pages of the July issue, reflecting 
this threat to world order and to traditional political ideologies, 
contained a searching analysis of the nature of democracy and a 
ringing defense of its role in the free governments of men. Three 
essays "The Genius of Democracy," by R. M. MaciIver; "On the Preserva- 
tion of Freedom," by Willmore Kendall; and "One Majority Against Another: 
Populus Sempervireng" -— all proclaimed the wonders of democracy and 


its overwhelming advantages for a free people, described its various 


17 Kane, pp. 379-401. 
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features and structure, and laid plans to preserve it against the 
encroachments of the totalitarian menace. A fourth essay, "The 
Rhetoric of Hitler's Battle," by Kenneth Burke, is a careful scrutiny 
of the iviprediente of prejudice and hate, of violence and power, that 
was Hitler's blueprint for the construction of his super-state, Mein 
Kampf. The aim of the study was the protection of the nation: "Let 
us try," writes Burke, "to discover what kind of 'medicine' this 
medicine-man has concocted that we may know, with greater accuracy, 
exactly what to guard against if we are to forestall the concocting 
of similar medicine in America."18 

The poet of the issue is David Cornel DeJong, who makes his first 
appearance in the Review with a series of six poems, called "Flight of 
Sons and Other Poems." Pasinetti, whose first story had appeared in 
the Review, is present in this issue with the only short story featured 
in the entire number. It is called "Family History." DeJong, a 
Middlewesterner, frequently contributed poetry to most of the little 
journals or quarterlies of this period, while Pasinetti, a graduate of 
‘Louisiana State, was then studying at the University of California. 

There is only a single literary essay in this Temes Philip Rahv's 
discussion of Franz Kafka, “The Death of Ivan Ilyich and Joseph K." 
Moreover, there is no regional eaeey; nor is there an omnibus review. 
The reviews present in this number are two of the shorter variety: 


R. P. Blackmur looks at The Oxford Anthology of American Literature 


18 Kenneth Burke, "The Rhetoric of Hitler's Battle," The Southern Review, 
V (Summer, 1939), 1. 
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(edited by William Rose Benet and Norman Holmes Pearson), and Richard 
Lattimore discusses the new translation by Francis Ferguson of the Electra 
of Sophocles. 

In keeping with their statement that they meant to publish various 
essays that came out of the symposium being conducted .by Desmond 
Hawkins' Purpose, the editors include in this number one such essay 
by Brother George Every, S. S. M., entitled "The Task of Concentration." 
The Review had previously published another item from this symposiun, 
Michael Roberts' "The Critic and the Public." 

The rest of this edition is devoted to reviews of books that had 
been recently published in the fields of philosophy and science. Dixon 
‘WeGtex gcuninea -MronKeL Roberts! study of T. E. Hulme, the brilliant 
thinker and literary figure of Imagist fame, in an essay of the same 
name. Lyle Lanier, one of the original Agrarians, now head of the 
Psychology Department at Veseat, gurveys the books of Bertrand Russell 
and John Dewey oe Power, A New Social Force and Logic, the Theory of 
Inguiry -- and in so doing uses this opportunity to compare the 
philosophic claims of the two men. And Herbert J. Muller writes of 
"Humanism in the World of Einstein" in reviewing the Alfred Einstein- 
Leopold Infeld book, The Evolution of Physics. 

The final book to be considered is that of Baton Rouge's Katherine 
Anne Porter, Pale Horse, Pale Rider. Glenway Wescot, the novelist, in 
a review-essay entitled "Praise," gives glowing tribute to the three 
novelettes included in this collection -——- two of which, the title story 


and "Old Mortality," had been originally published in the Review. 
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The Fight for Louisiana State 


The thoughts of the editors of The Southern Review when the 

Louisiana State scandals broke must have gone first to their school 
and second to their magazine. Endorsed by Monroe Smith and the Board 
of Directors under his control, was the magazine destined to extinction? 
What would become of The Southern Review? 

| The reform administration at Louisiana State found in Dean Paul 
Hebert an able and vigorous champion of the basic integrity of the 
University, then hidden under the shadow of notoriety provoked by the 
Long regime. It became the crusade of various groups in the state, and 
particularly of the school's alumni association, headed by Tom Dutton, 
to clear somehow the maligned name of the University. In this respect, 
the choice of Hebert as acting president was an excellent one. Paul 
Hebert had come to his Louisiana post from Yale Law School only a 
short time before the scandals broke. He had displayed from the first 
marked abilities as an administrator. Because of these, and since his 
recent arrival precluded any affiliation with the Snith regime, he was 
chosen to lead Louisiana State during its worst crisis. Dean Hebert 
looked about immediately for factors that would reflect the "good" 
of the University in the eyes of a public accustomed to the disgrace 
and infamy which threatened to wreck the school. It mst have seemed 
to him that the Review was one of these, for during his administration, 
he emphatically supported the magazine in any way he could. The magazine 


weathered the storm of the scandals,at least for the time being.19 


19 Interview with Mr. Brooks. 
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The editors, freed from the need to defend the magazine, turned 


to the task of defending the school. Friends of the Review all over 


the nation were concerned, of course, with the state of affairs at 
Louisiana State. Through their correspondence with the editors, 

one is able to learn how the editors fought for the integrity of the 
institution and indirectly for the magazine which it sponsored. Most 
mayesiing on this score was a letter from Cleanth Brooks addressed to 
Donald Davidson, dated August 9, 1939. Davidson had previously inquired 


as to whether The Southern Review would be hurt by the affairs at 


Louisiana State. Brooks replied: 


I take it that the newspapers, even distant ones, have carried a full | 
account of what has occurred. We were afraid that the federal investiga- 
tion might be a white-wash enterprise. Yesterday, former Governor 
Leche received a federal indictment and it seems now that the federal 
government is going to make a complete and thorough investigation. 

Several other big figures in the state machine have also been indicted. 
Smith himself has been indicted forty-one times and the end is not yet. 
Immediately after Smith's resignation and disappearance, [Es S. Richardson/. . 
was named president, but...he did not accept and the Dean of the Law School 
here, Hebert, was appointed acting president. 
Some two or three weeks ago, nineteen of us wrote a letter to the 
alumni secretary (who had made a strong speech demanding a clean up) 
a letter in which we listed certain things which that clean-up should 
secure. It was not the strongest letter in the world, but it was 
sufficiently sharp. The newspapers displayed it prominently and we 
were immediately attacked by the reactionary members of the faculty. 
First, (they tried) to get Hebert to denounce us; next they got out a 
statement which they tried to drum up signatures for, which stated the 
University was sound academically and in every regard and it was intended 
to suggest that we were a group of mud-slingers and radicals. But Hebert 
refused to denounce us, refused to publish the white-washing statement 
signed by the faculty and in his speeches has indicated a steady progress 
toward our own position. For example, the local chapter of the A.A.U.P. 
appointed a committee to suggest to Hebert that we recommend that he 
have an impartial investigation of the academic quality of the 
University. The committee was cordially received and was told by 
Hebert that he had already taken this action.“0 


20 The Southern Review Files, (letter dated August 9, 1939). 
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Brooks continued: 


Moreover Hebert has taken occasion to emphasize the good work of The 
Southern Review in several speeches and I believe that he wishes us well 
and will give us thorough support. As a matter of fact, I think that 
under the new administration, The Southern Review should prosper. And 
if Hebert pursues the course which I think he will pursue, I think that 
Le S. U. may actually profit by the disaster, not only in fact, but in 
public esteem. There is still a difficulty, however, that people here 
do not realize how much the University has been discredited over the 
country, whether rightly or wrongly, by what has happened to it. We 
believe that the only way salvation lies, is in realizing that fact and 
in taking drastic, convincing, and even dramatic steps to indicate to 
the country at large that the University is really sound and really a 
University. 

By the way, it might be helpful if you would write me a letter which 
I might show to the president, indicating by your tone to me, your 
regards for the University and your hopes that all will be well, and 
yet emphasizing to the full extent of the facts, the depth of the cloud 
which recent events have thrown over the University in the eyes of the 
man in the street, and the average academic man, 

The nervous strain of the whole episode has tired me out. TI hope 
to get away next week to the great Smokies and if there is a chance, 
perhaps I may get across to Nashville. 

We have some extremely able people on the faculty here.@1 


And again to Andrew Lytle in a letter dated November 24, 1939, Brooks wrote: 


We have been busy here (though very little has been accomplished) 
in trying to reform and reorganize the University. Albert and I have 
become great politickers of late, and even if the tempest is of the 
tea~pot kind, the experience has been good for us; we have at least 
been thrown up against the human animal and into the active business 
of cajoling him, threatening him, coaxing him, or putting on the 
pressure. It is park of an education, and I am certain it has been 
awfully good for me. a 


And to Caroline Tate, dated October 26, 1939, Brooks wrote that all went well, 
"..,except that the faculty is still bailing hard with the events of the 
past summer, and there is much politicking and skirmishing on one front 


or another, '*©3 


21 The Southern Review Files, (letter dated August 9, 1939). 


22 Ibid., (letter dated November 24, 1939). 


23 Ibid., (letter dated October 26, 1939). 
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With accreditation groups moving on the University, it mst have 
seemed imperative for those who were interested in the school's well-being 
to prepare a clean academic slate for Louisiana State. 

The fact that Brooks and Erskine figure so prominently in this 
attempt may be attributed to the fact that Warren was not with them. 

He was in Europe on a Guggenheim fellowship. 

Nor were the troubles of life confined to Louisiana in the summer 
of 1939. The days were harrassing for far more serious reasons, Farly 
in 1939 Hitler was beginning to threaten Poland in the quarrel over 
Danzig. In August Germans disguised as tourists began to appear in that 
city. Poland turned for aid to England and France, whose ministers 
Chamberlain and Daladier renounced their appeasement tactics with 
Hitler and entered into treaties with Poland, Rumania, and Greece. 

In the meanwhile, on August 23, 1939, Russia had established an alliance 
with Germany, and the Berlin~Moscow axis had begun. On September l, 
1939, despite the insistence of the English that they would not tolerate 
any aggression in Poland, German armies moved into the Polish Corridor, 
and on September 3, England and France declared war on Germany. 

Immediately Poland was blitzkrieged, and the Russians and Germans 
divided the nation between them. Russia then turned to Esthonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania and absorbed them as vassal states. It was in 
this sort of turmoil ~- local, national, and international ae that the 


October Issue of The Southern Review made its appearance, 
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The October Issue, 1939 


It is appropriate then that the October Issue be heavy with the 
governmental essay. There are four of these: "Propaganda for War," 
by Walter Millis; “England and France at White War," by Lindsay 
Rogers; “Oiling the War Machine," by William Gilman; and "Roosevelt 
in Print," by Ernest K. Lindley. The Millis essay is a review of 
Propaganda for War: The Campaign Against Anerdoan Neutrality, and its 
principal concern is the analysis of the phenomenon called propaganda. 
Gilman is interested in the effects of o11 upon war-—waging nations; 
Lindsay Rogers examines the white” ge eold wa waged by Daladier and 
Chamberlain against Hitler; and Lindley is concerned with arriving at the 
"true Roosevelt as a writer among the miiltitude of ghost-written 
speeches and papers written for hin. 

The most important item of this issue is W. H. Auden's first 
appearance in The Southern Review as poet of the issue. Among the 
four poems published here -~ "The Territory of the Heart," "Herman 
Melville," "The Prophets," and the long "Pascal" -- it is the Melville 
poem that will achieva the ten tadt fame. Muriel Rukeyser, the young 
poet who delighted Rangom so much in his review "The Autumn of Poetry," 
is also represented in the poetry section with a long poem, "Speech 
for the Assistant." - | 

“The Honey House," written by a young Texan Mary King, and “The 
Hitch-hikers," by Eudora Welty are the two short stories that the 
issue featured. With this "short," Miss Welty makes her sixth 
appearance in the Review, while Miss King, a recent Partisan Review 


fiction-prize winner, appears for the first time. 
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The literary-critical essays were written by R. P. Blackmr and 


W. Be C. Watkins. In his essay "Henry and Brooks Adams: Parallels 

to Two Generations," Blackmur observes of the two brothers that: 
"Actually each inseminated the other; their thought along certain lines 
was cooperative, and it is impossible to deal fairly with the political 
and energetic ideas which occupied Henry Adams towards the end of his 
life -- from 1893 to the end -—- without considering them in connection 
with those of Henry Adams."“4 Watkins! essay, “Absent Thee from 
Felicity," is a discussion of the satire of Jonathan Swift. There 

is one essay here of a general nature: Howard Dykema Roelofs' 
"Democracy and the Curriculum," a review of the joint book of ten 
professional educators, Democracy and the Curriculum. 

There is also present in this issue one cluster review; the subject 
matter this time is literary criticism and the reviewer is Arthur 
Mizener. His essay "Recent Criticism" interests because it surveys 
the editors! textbook Understanding Poetry. Of it, Mr. Mizener writes: 
"Tt is a remarkably good book, far superior, both in intention and 
execution, to anything else in the field. It is fair, therefore, to 
assume, I think, that Messrs. Brooks and Warren have done the beat 
that can be done under the circumstances. Yet the circumstances are 
such as to have created great problems. "9 Mizener then goes on to ~ 
regret the use of certain terms and difficulty of the questions 


directed to the students. 


24 R. P. Blackmar, "Henry and Brooks Adams: Farallels to Two Gener- 
ations," The Southern Review, V (Autum, 1939), 308. 


25 Arthur Mizener, "Recent Criticism," The Southern Review, V 
(Autumn, 1939), 398. 
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‘Preparation for the Hardy Issue 


Although affairs at the University were still intense and 
nerve-racking, the editors continued to carry on their work and to 
make plans for the magazine's future issues. Although Warren was 
away, Brooks and Erskine would often pack manuscripts off to him 
so that he might evaluate the material and so keep up with the 
matters of the quarterly. The year 1940 was of particular signifi- 
cance for the Review, for it celebrated its fifth anniversary in 
June of that year. Also, 1940 was the centennial of Thomas Hardy's 
birth. Why not, reasoned the editors, have a joint celebration of 
the two? Why not follow the practice of one of Ford Madox Ford's 
transatlantic journals and publish an issue whose contents would be 
devoted entirely to a single literary artist? why not, on this special 
occasion, publish one devoted to Thomas Hardy? The idea took, and 


soon the editors were asking selected contributors to plan a Hardy 


essay for inclusion in the June, 1940, issue of The Southern Review. 
On May 12, 1939, Donald Davidson received such a letter: 


We are planning to make our Summer number next year a Hardy memorial 
number, getting some dozen or more essays on various aspects of Hardy's 
work ~~ not necessarily exclusively laudatory essays, of course, but 
serious critical accounts of his value and meaning for modern poetry 
and prose. The centennial of Hardy's birth seems to furnish a good 
occasion for such 4 number, and also a way to signalize the beginning 
of the fifth year of The Southern Reviews 


26 The Southern Review Files, (letter dated May 12, 1939). 
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And on May 4, 1939, W. H. Auden received a similar letter; in it the 


editors asked for an essay, "making a precise definition of [Barday's/ 
status as an artist, his limitations as well as his achievements. "77 
The editors also pointed out to Auden that “although the mere fact of 
devoting an issue to Hardy implies a belief in Hardy's importance, it 
does not imply that only eulogy is appropriate to the issue 128 

And the letter to R. P. Blackmur further clarifies what the 
editors wished by way of evaluation. Dated April 26, 1939, the letter 
reveals the fact that the editors were hoping to gather "15 or 16 essays 
on various aspects of Hardy's work. But they "certainly do not expect 
the issue to be one choir of praise. Rather /they/ are interested in 
seeing a number of essays towards a assessment of his value."~9 

Letters of this sort were to continue until the issue went to 
press. First of dnportands in the sditors' minds was an objective 
appraisal of the poet; second was that the various critics would not 
overlap in their essays and enter each other's grounds. However, 
there was a whole year before the daition, and much could be done 


in the interval before its appearance to direct and guide the endeavor. 
The Winter, 1940 Issue 


The January Issue of the Review in keeping with the plans for the 
Hardy Centennial Number featured a full-page announcement of the forth-— 


coming event: 


27 The Southern Review Files, (letter dated May 4, 1939). 
28 Ibid., (letter dated May 4, 1939).- 


29 Ibid., (letter dated April 26, 1939). 
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The Southern Review Announces 
The Thomas Hardy Centennial Issue (1840-1940) 


Hardy's poetry and prose will be examined from a variety of critical 
points of view. The following list of contributors is tentative and 
incomplete, but most of those whose names appear will be included in 
the issue: W. He. Auden, Howard Baker, Jacques Barzun, R. P. Blackmur, 
Bonamy Dobree, F. We. Dupee, F. Re. Leavis, Arthur Mizener, Herbert J. 
Muller, Katherine Anne Porter, John Crowe. Ransom, Delmore Schwartz, 
Allen Tate, Morton Dauwen Zabel, and others. 
To be published on June 2, 1940 
as Number 1 of Volume V130 

And in addition another notice appears related to the occasion: "Note 
the Thomas Hardy Centennial Issue..ewill be the regular Sumer Issue 
of 1940 and will be devoted entirely to studies of the work of Thomas 
Hardy. The issue will be sent to the subscribers in the usual manner, 
but single copies will be available through bookstores or newstands, 
or through orders sent directly to The Southern Review. "31 

The January Issue itself is heavy with critical essays. There 
are five of these: Paul Valery's “A Course in Poetics: First Lesson," 
Delmore Schwartz! "The Poetry of Allen Tate," John Peale Bishop's 
"Finnegan's Wake," Hi Simmon's "The Comedian as the Letter C: Its 
Sense and Its Significance," and Herbert J. Muller's "Matthew Arnold: 
A Parable for Partisans." 

This is Valery's third appearance in the Review, his pieces having 
been all translations. The first was Barbara Gibb's rendering of 


"Cemetery by the Sea"; there was again his own notes on this poem; and 


now a translation by Jackson Mathews of a lecture delivered by Valery 


30 The Southern Review, V (Winter, 1940), x. 


31 ibid., Pe Ke 
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at the College de France. The lecture examines the creative act of 
"making" the poem. "All this," Valery writes, "may be summed up in 
this formula: in the production of a work, act comes in contact with 
the undefinable."3% Delmore Schwartz in his essay on Tate examines the 
various attitudes that this poet brings to his work and how he dramatizes 
them within the poems themselves. Observing finally that Tate's 
limitation lies principally in his lack of the "habitual trappings of 
the poet" —-~ "the gaudy display of sensibility," Schwartz contends that 
despite this: 

In the end it is the discriminating intelligence, operating within the 
poetry, which makes one poet more important to us than another. And 
it is to the exact functioning of his intelligence in his verse that 
Tate has directed his energies. Despite this, despite the concern 
with all that is most important to us, there is a certain obliqueness, 
narrowness, and overconcentration, and there is the typical defect of 
the subject grasped too abstractly. The poet has not yet found the 
comprehensive form which will display his whole vision from every 
perspective. 

John Peale Bishop, on looking at Joyce's Finnegans Wake, observes of 
this obscure and difficult work that "Finnegang Wake is probably the 
most exasperating book ever written; but as a consideration of our 
knowledge and as an exploration into the unlmown it is worthy of the 
great comic poet who wrote Ulysse ud In his discussion of the Lionel 


Trilling book Matthew Arnold, Herbert J. Muller observes: 


32 Paul Valery, "A Course in Poetics," The Southern Review, V (Winter, 
1940), 416. 


33 Delmore Schwartz, "The Poetry of Allen Tate," The Southern Review, V 
(Winter, 1940), 438. 


34 John Peale Bishop, "Finnegans Wake," The Southern Review, V (Winter, 
1940), 452.6 
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Mr. Trilling's study is so sound and self-effacing that criticism 
will naturally focus on his subject, the Arnold he has delivered from 
the easy praise of professors and the easy mockery of sophisticates. 
It should therefore be said at the outset that this is one of the 
most distinguished books to come out of the universities.25 
Hi Simmon's essay, a close textual analysis of the Wallace Stevens' 
long poem, "The Comedian," completes the list of critical essays present 
in this volume. | 

This number deviates somewhat in its poetry policy for there are 
two poets present instead of the traditional one. Oscar Williams is 
represented for the first time in the Review with a selection of four 
poems, all performed in his highly surreal manner. The second poet is 
the Californian Josephine Miles, who also appears in the magazine for 
the first time. Her poems include "Now that April's Here," "Hospice," 
"Corinthian, * "Prospectus," and "Sound Track." The fiction of the 
issue consists of two short stories: Albert Maltz' "Sunday on Twentieth 
Street" and Fdwin Herron's "Hail Fellow, Well Met." Both writers are 
new contributors to the periodical; Maltz was at the time fairly 
well-known, though Herron, a San Francisco native, was fresh to the 
literary scene. 

There are two cluster reviews featured in this number. In them 
Morton Zabel discusses "Two Years of Poetry: 1937-1939," and Francis 
Fergusson looks at some pleys in his “Notes on the Theatre." Zabel's 
essay interests because it is characteristic of the sort of omibus 
review that was becoming conventional in the periodical. In it Zabel 
surveys about sixty volumes of poems. The Fergusson Review is the first 


omnibus essay that has dealt with the drama. 


35 Herbert J. Muller, "Matthew Arnold: A Parallel for Partisans," 
The Southern Review, V (Winter, 1940), 552. 
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There is a single governmental essay in this issue: that of Crane 
Brinton's analysis of the phenomenon called revolution. In reality, 
Brinton's article stems from his review of four books pertaining to 
this subject. He calls his discourse, "The Study of Revolution." It 
might be noted here that by this time Brinton has appeared so often 
that he was considered by the editors to be a "regular" of The Southern 
Review. 

Two other essays complete the contents of the Winter Issue; they 
are a regional study by Russell Smith, called “Preservation of the 
Land," and Le C. Knights' “University Teaching of Emglish and History: 
A Plea for Correlation." Smith's essay concerns the devastated 
condition of the Southern land and of the attempts made to resuscitate 
it by Federal and state agencies. Knights' essay is important to this 
study for two reasons: first, it anticipates the symposium on university 
teaching and second, although it heartily endorses the historical 
approach to literature, its criticism of contemporary college methods 
of teaching English literature is symptomatic of the wave of rebellion 
then growing up against them. Knights writes: “This article...is 
simply intended to suggest how university 'History' and university 
'inglish' may be brought into profitable correlation’ and directed 
towards education for living in the twentieth century. 36 About the 
current methods of ieaening these two subjects, which he would have 


liked to see replaced with his own plan, Knights observed: 


36 Le C. Knights, “University Teaching of English and History: A Plea 
for Correlation," The Southern Review, V (Winter, 1940), 511. 
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In English teaching it is far better that undergraduates should get some 
genuine insights into the methods of literary criticism --— that they 
should learn how to make a first-hand approach to a comparatively small 
number of authors and a few 'periods' -- than they should scrape together 
an unassimiliated body of knowledge about the whole course of English 
literature. 


During early 1940, the editors continued to prepare for the Hardy 
issue. Davidson had written about deadlines; when should the articles 
finally be in? Erskine, in a letter dated January 30, 1940, replied 
to the effect that the deadline, which was supposed to be January, was 
being violated "right and left." Only eight essays were on hand. 
However, Erskine concluded that the editors had probably set the deadline 
too early. There would be, he goes on to say, a full prospectus of the 
contents of the number in the early spring issue. Moreover, the 
Hardy edition would be printed well in advance of the publication date, 
so that review copies might be sent out. 38 

Another item of great interest to the editors during this period 
mist have been the burgeoning career of the Kenyon Review. The magazine 
had just finished its first year of publication, and it could already 
be classified as an excellent periodical. Both managing editors had 
contributed to the first volume; both had reviewed current books: Brooks 


on Robert Frost's poems (Collected Poems, 1939), and Warren on Trilling's 


study of Matthew Arnold. But the single most exciting feature of the 


37 Knights, “University Teaching of English and History: A Plea for 
Correlation," pe. 519. 


38 The Southern Review Files, (letter dated January 30, 1940). 
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magazine during its first year was its poetry symposium, In respond- 
ing to a letter requesting that he submit an essay for the Hardy Issue, 
Ransom had replied (March 12, 1939): “I will do Hardy for June 1940...B1 
I am not through with you yet. Here is the biggest thing of all. We've 
been talking a long time, and have finally announced (in the forthcoming 
issue) a Symposium on the Contemporary State of Poetry."39 Would 
Warren do an essay on American poetry?40 Warren did, and he is present, 
with Herbert Read and Justin O'Brien who treat of English and French 
poetry, respectively, in the Autum, 1939, issue of the Kenyon. 

Some indication of the reputation that The Southern Review was 
enjoying may be garnered from a letter written by Crane Brinton to. 
President Hebert, who during this period was nursing Louisiana State 
through its period of non-accreditation and disgrace. On December 16, 
1939, Crane writes: 

You may be interested to know that, having occasion to check up 
on something I said about Sorokin in your review, I went to the 
Widner Periodical section the other day and discovered that all 
bound volumes of The Southern Review were in use -~ at least they 
ware not on the shelves. On the contrary all bound volumes of the 
Yale Review for the same period were reposing unused."41 
At least certain good features of the University were not going unnotice 


throughout the land. 


39 The Southern Review Files, (letter dated March 12, 1939). 


40 Ibid., (letter dated March 12, 1939). 


41 Presidential files of Paul M. Hebert, The Louisiana State University 
Records, (letter dated December 16, 1939). 
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The April, 1940 Issue 


As Albert Erskine had written Donaldson, a prospectus of the 
contents of the Hardy Issue was published in the April Number. It 
repeated the wording of the original notice of the event and gave 
“the contents, in part," of the next number. There were to be essays 
by Auden, Baker, Blackmur, Barzun, Davidson, Dobree, Leavis, Mizener, 
Muller, Ransom, and Schwartz; and the names of these essays were 
listed. In addition, the item about distribution was republished 
with an added notice that the Review would in the autumn of 1940 
resume its customary contents. 

The poetry in this issue repeats the formula adopted in the last: 
two poets instead of one. These are Andrew Chiappe, an instructor in 
English at Columbia University, who has a set of "Five Poems," and 
John Berryman who appears again in the Review with a group of poems. 

This number contains four stories: Mary King's "Chicken on the 
Wing," Michael Seide's "The Eighth Wonder," Grace Lumpkin's “The Treasur 
and Robert M. Coates! "Let's Not Talk About It Now." Mary King had had 
one story in the Winter, 1940, Issue; Michael Seide was a regular of the 
Review by now -- this was his fourth story -- and Grace Lumpkin, who is 
familiar for her quarrel with Tate and her accusations against The 
Southern Review, appeared within the magazine for the first time. 


Robert Coates, well-known as a writer, was also new to the Revisow. 


There are three literary essays, those of William Empson, Arthur 
Mizener, and John Kelly. In his essay, “Honest Man," Empson traces the 


Meaning of the word honesty with its various shifts: in denotation and 
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connotation through its use in literature. Arthur Mizener comes to the 
defense of Shakespeare's sonnets that John Crowe Ransom had so belittled 
in a previous number of the Review. Calling his effort "The Structure 
of Figurative Language in Shakespeare's Sonnets," Mizener argues that 
Mr. Ransom has falsely set Shakespeare up as a metaphysical, that 
Shakespeare's method is...fundamentally different from the metaphysical 
method: where Donne, for example, surprises you with an apparently 
illogical vehicle which can be understood only if its logic is followed, 
Shakespeare surprises you with an arperents logical vehicle which is 
understandable only if taken figuratively. 

It is Ransom's definition of poetry that bodes ill for Shakespeare. 

"The position taken by critics like Mr. Ransom," continues Mizener, 
“thus forces them to write down as a blunder one of the most essential 
features of Shakespeare's kind of poetry."43 John Kelly's essay, "Franz 
Kafka's Trial and the Theology of Crisis," relates the Kafka book to the 
philosophic probings of “crisis theology“ as demonstrated by such 
Protestant intellectuals as Karl Barth. 

Present in this number are two essays of a general nature, James 
Feibleman's review of Toynbee's A Study of History and Lionel Trilling's 
discussion of Richmond Croom Beatty's Lord Macaulay, Victorian Liberal. 
In Toynbee's attempt to “abstract a universal pattern from the cultural 
life of man," Feibleman finds that this historian's work “with all its 
faults, sets up an immense system and covers a sweep of history with a 
vigor which has seldom been equalled...and has made it impossible to see 


the world, and especially human history, henceforth, without looking to 


42 Arthur Mizener, "The Structure of Figurative Language in Shakespeare's 
Sonnets, The Southern Review, V (Spring, 1940), 730. 


43 Mizener, p. 732. 
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some extent through his eyes."44 On the other hand, Trilling in hig 


essay “The Victorians and Democracy" upbraids Beatty for not accepting 
Macaulay in terms of the time-spirit of his age. "For," Trilling points 
out, "Macaulay's life was a success and neither our modern rejection of 
his ideas nor the depressed misery of his last days can deny his genuine 
achievement, "45 

The single governmental essay of this issue is Robert Kent Gooch's 
"Leviathan and the People," a review of the book of the same name by 
Re Me Maciver. For MacIver, Gooch points out, the old leviathan is 
Hobbe's supreme state; the new, the modern service and social state. 
By extension, Kent relates, Maciver suggests two leviathans -- the 


democratic and the totalitarian. He then pits the "genius" of democracy. 


’ against the totalitarian "genius," with the final victory going conclusive 


to the former. Kent's critique of the book is couched in this manner: 
"Professor MacIver's basic position is so sane and congenial and he 
performs such yeoman service in a good cause that adverse criticism of 
this book would be invidious."46 

There are two regional essays in Volume IV, the lead article, “The 
Origins of the American Civil War," by Frank L. Owsley, and W. T. Couch's 
review of Carleton Beals’ book American Earth. Owsley, as will be remembe 


Was a Vanderbilt Agrarian, while Couch at that time was director of the 


Ad, James Feibleman, "Toynbee's Theory of History," The Southern Review, V 
(Spring, 1940), 690. as OO 


45 Lionel Trilling, "The Victorians and Democracy," The Southern Review, | 
(Spring, 1940), 643. 


46 Robert Kent Gooch, “Leviathan and the People," The Southern Review, V 
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University of North Carolina Press. Both are avid Southerners, and when 


the region suffers attack, as it did in the books under review, it was 
natural that the pair would spring to the defense of the South. 

Owsley, in reviewing Dwight Lowell's The Anti-Slavery Origins of 
the Givil War, finds Dwight's attempt to approach the causes of the 
conflict solely by examining Abolitionist writings was by any measure 
naive; that any conclusions drawn from such a survey must in the final 
analysis be biased. Yet that is what Dwight has done, and by so doing 
has concluded that the origins of the war lay in the moral issue of 
slavery. Owsley reviews the whole path of the "new" Southern historians 
to demonstrate that the causes of the War were economic and governmental 
rather than moral.47 

Mr. Couch, too, takes Carleton Beals to task, for his survey of 
the plight of the underprivileged in his book, American Earth. Beals 
felt, as Couch relates, that the American dream had been corrupted, 
that in the cities and particularly in certain sections of the land, 
such as the South, some people were maltreated and abused. In describing 
these conditions, Beals lingered long on the poverty, decadence, and 
discrimination of the South. The book, Couch claims, is filled with 
contradictions and aieecapateaas and he concludes: "There is much 
in the country, much in the South that needs to be changed, but while thi 


is true, it is also true that a bad situation can be made worse. "48 


47 Frank L. Owsley, "The Origins of the American Civil War," The Southerr 
Review, V (Spring, 1940), 609-626. 


48 We. T. Couch, "Mr. Beals! American Earthquake," The Southern Review, V 
(Spring, 1940), 641. 
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The number also includes a philosophic essay by William Barrett, 


entitled “John Dewey's Eightieth Year," and Howard Baker's omnibus review, 
"In Praise of Fiction." 


In surveying The Southern Review's performance for the period just 
considered, the reader might be justified in saying that there have been 
some deviations in conventional editorial policy. What is perhaps more 
conepicuous than any other change is the absence in the last two numbers, 
‘despite the conditions in Europe, of the customary essays on contemporary 
affairs. But perhaps changes may be demonstrated more clearly by 
examining the contents of the volume under consideration in regard to 
present and past performances. 

As for poetry, Volume V did reveal some shifting in standard 
procedure; Numbers 3 and 4 of this volume began displaying two poets 
rather than one. Instead of the customary poet of the issue in 3, 
there are both Oscar Williams and Josephine Miles; in 4, Andrew Chiappe 
and John Berryman. Appearances to the contrary, additional space was 
not being given over to poetry; the poems rather seem shorter and fewer. 
In regard to reputation, Auden, of course, was most reputable; DeJong als 
had some popular esteem, as did Muriel Rukeyser, Oscar Williams, and ~ 
Josephine Miles. However, Andrew Chiappe was very much a newcomer to 
the literary scene; these poems mark his first publication in an American 
periodical. Berryman, as has been indicated, was in the process of gaint 


his fame. 
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Fictional lines, however, held fast. Except for the publishing of 


one story ~— the Pasinetti tale -—~ in Number I, which was crowded with 
governmental essays, the editors held to traditional practices here. 
New writers were encouraged -~ Mary King, Edwin Herron, Fasinetti, 
Seide, and Welty, to name most -— and quality appeared to be the 
eriterion of selection for the established writer's work. Because of 
the searcity of "shorts" in Number 1, The Southern Review for this 
volume did not contain its conventional quota of stories; instead of 
the usual twelve or fourteen, this volume contains nine. 

However, despite this dearth, The Southern Review O'Brien rating 
did not suffer. For the period covering the last two numbers of Volume 
and the first two of the volume under consideration, the Review managed 
to place four stories in the 1940 edition ~- only nine were eligible 
for consideration. These four are Eudora Welty's “The Hitch-hikers," 
Mary King's "The Honey House,” P. M. Pasinetti's "Family History," and 
Caroline Gordon's “Frankie and Thomas and Bud Asbury." Of the other 
five stories, three were placed on the "Honor Roll," and the others were 
marked "distinctive." The Review's record then on the table of magazine 
averages was far above any of the others; for distinctive stories it 
stood at one hundred, its nearest competitor being Harper's with 
eighty-nine; for two-asterisk stories it netted a seventy-eight, its 
nearest neighbor being Story with a fifty-nine; for the three-asterisk 
story, it earned a seventy-eight, its nearest contender being Harper's 


with a forty-one. O'Brien's enthusiasm for Southern Review stories had 
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never before stood so high. According to this critic, the Review was 
publishing not only distinetive stories but durable ones.4?9 

The governmental essays were heavy in the first two issues, light 
in the last two. The first two numbers showed sight essays; the last 
two only two. There were four omnibus reviews during the four—iasue 
period, but the nature of their matter changed somewhat. In these > 
reviews literary criticism and the drama were treated as well as 
the usual poetry and fiction. The shorter reviews have not entirely 
disappeared; there are two in the first number. There seems to be an 
upsurge in articles of a general nature in this volume as indicated by 
the seven that appeared during this period. 

As for literary essays, the volume displayed thirteen, with the nam 
of a new group of critics attached to most of them: John Kelly, W. Be. ¢ 
Watkins, Hi Simmons, and Francis Fergusson, to name a few. Moreover,. 
such men as Zabel and Mizener seem to have joined the corps of Southern 
Review regulars in the critical field. In addition, the volume containe 
two essays of a philosophic nature during this magazine-year, and nothin 
appeared in the Correspondence Section. 

Although Number V was a highly regional issue, the tally of Souther 
and Agrarian essays dropped considerably during this years In contrast 
to former volumes, V contained fewer articles of this type, only four 
instead of the usual eight. This may be attributed to the fact that 
interest in the Agrarian movement had long since abated and concern 


for affairs in Europe overshadowed the regional problems of the South. 


49 Edward J. O'Brien, The Best Short Stories of 1940, p. 410. 
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It should be made clear during these volume evaluations that 
deviations often occurred because of the availability of certain kinds 
of manuscripts. As the editors point out in their Introduction to the 
anthology of Southern Review stories, 

Most of all, however, the editors felt. that they could best serve 
their region by insisting on the highest possible standards of excellence 
for the magazine itself. The phrase "highest possible" is a tricky 
thing here. What is "possible" for any magazine is what is actually 
available, from issue to issue, for its pages. And what is “highest” 
is what the editors feel to be highest. So, in a fashion, a magazine 


is at the uncertain mercy of the morning mail delivery and the taste 
of its editors. 70 


Preparation for the "Professors" Symposium 


Before June, 1940, and the Review's joint-—celebration of anniver- 
saries, a series of letters were exchanged between the editors of the 
Kenyon and Southern Reviews. The Louisiana magazine had featured from 
its very inception a series of critical articles manifesting dissatisfacti 
with the theory and practice of the teaching of literature in the colleges 
Some felt that too mich emphasis was devoted to subjects surrounding the 
literary work rather than to the work itself. This treatment of litera- 
ture as social document, of course, derived from certain attitudes 
prevalent in the nineteenth century. In that period, literary study 
took its directions from the prestige of the natural sciences, whose 
methodologies were copied by scholars seeking the significance of litera- 
ture in “the social allegiance, attitude, and ideology of the writer," 


rather than in the literary product itself.°1 Against this conception 
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of literature a wave of protest and rebellion was growing up. As Austin 
Warren and Rene Wellek have put it, this objection to literature as 
sociology stressed "the trivielity, futility, remoteness from life end 
literature of much academic publication; the chiefly quantitative 
standards; the exaltation of the hitherto unknown and unpublished, 
whatever its intrinsic worth; the complacent pleasure in mere factual 
accuracy. "52 

This objection frequently appeared in the pages of the magazine 
in such articles as Aldous Huxley's "Literature and Examination," 
Michael Roberts! "The Critic and His Public,* and L. C. Knights! 
"The Teaching of Literature and History: A Plea for Correlation." 
Of course, the entire corps of The Southern Review emphasized the 
practices of non-historical study, and the critical program of the 
Magazine stressed avoidance of what the editors called "descriptive 
criticism." Then, too, there was the publication by the editors of 
such texts as Approach to Literature and Understanding Poetry, which 
openly denounced this sort of literary study. 
| Criticism of this extra-literary emphasis appeared in such articles 
and books as Ronald S. Crane's "History versus Criticism in the Univer- 
sity Study of Literature" (1935), Howard Mumford Jones' “Literary 
Scholarship and Contemporary Criticism (1934), Stephen Potter's The 


Muse in Chains (1937), John Crowe Ransom's The World's Body and 


"Criticism, Inc." (1937), and Allen Tate's Princeton Address of spring, 


1940. Ransom, "sparked" by Tate's remarks in his lecture and by the 


52 Wellek and Warren, Theory of Literature, p. 288. 
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fact that the Kenyon seemed to be symposium-minded during this period, 


had written to Brooks on the idea of a joint-symposium of the two 
magazines in which duplicate essays would be concurrently published 
airing the points of view that were developing against historical 
scholarship. In his response to the suggestion, Brooks on April 13, 
1940, wrote: 


I think that the scheme for the symposium is splendid. I see only 
one possible hitch here. That is, the duplication of materials. Thus 
far we have not published any material which has appeared in another 
American magazine and I suppose that the same rule applies to the 
Kenyon. I don't think that the principle is sacronsanct -- I don't 
mind breaking it for a good reason. But we might consider this 
alternate: we might get four or six people lined up to do a Symposium, 
and allocate two or three of the articles to The Southern Review and 
two or three to the Kenyon and vice versa, and each magazine would 
eall attention very prominently to the other part of the Symposium 
in the other. This plan would actually get more writers enlisted -- 
four to six instead of three -- and might get heavier gunfire on the 
subject than the first plan. It seems to me that it might display just 
as much of a United Front -- perhaps more than the first plan -- and 
actually might offer more tempting bait for the readers in one maga- 
zine to investigate the other. 


The editors decided to call the collaboration “Literature and the 
Professors,'t and the joint event was scheduled immediately after the. 
Hardy issue, Autumn, 1940. 

On April 19, 1940, Ransom replied to Brook's letter by stating: 
“awfully glad to get your response to the idea of a double symposium 
next fall. I've just written Tate about it, asking for his ideas. He 
and the Princeton scholars are in deadly feud following the delivery 


of his paper on English scholarship before the English club. . 394 


53 The Southern Review Files, (letter dated August 13, 1940). 
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Ransom then goes on to remark that Brooks might appear in the Kenyon 
and himseif in The Southern Review, that two graduate students included 
sounded sensible, and that the views of Brooks on the matter on non- 
duplication sounded most reasonable, since it would make the double- 
symposium richer by including more writers.?> 


Letters on the matter continued to be exchanged. On April 24, 1940, 


Brooks again wrote Ransom: 


I am glad that you think the double symposium is feasible, and Allen 
is the obvious choice for the list. As for assigning Tate, Mizener, 
and the others, I think we might decide that together waiting until we 
have the articles to make sure that a balance is achieved for each 
half of the symposium...The idea of having a sample of students had 
not occurred to me. I think it is a good one, though we might be 
asking some student,to jeopardize his career by asking him to put 
himself on record. 6 


However, before further plans could be made and definite articles 
congidered on the joint affair, the month of June arrived, and the 
contemplated symposium was forgotten for a moment as the Review celebrate 


its fifth birthday and the Thomas Hardy Issue appeared. 


55 The Southern Review Files, (letter dated August 19, 1940). 
56 Ibid., (letter dated April 24, 1940). 
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CHAPTER VI 


The Year of Hardy and the Symposia (1940-1941) 
The Hardy Issue, June, 1940 


The Hardy issue appeared as announced on June 2, 1940, and containe 
fourteen essays on various aspects of Hardy's work as a poet and novelis 
These articles are preceded by Hardy's poem "On an Invitation to the 
United States," in which Hardy is attracted to seek new life on "a moder 
coast" but declines to continue "to trace the lives" of his ancient land 
A list of the critical essays contained in the special issue includes: 


"Honey and Gall" by John Crowe Ransom 

"The Shorter Poems of Thomas Hardy" by R. P. Blackmur 

"Hardy's Poetic Certitude" by Howard Baker 

"Poetry and Belief in Thomas Hardy" by Delmore Schwartz 

"A Literary Transference" by W. H. Auden 

“Hardy the Poet" by F. R. Leavis 

"Hardy's Philosophic Metaphors" by Allen Tate 

"The Dynasts" by Bonamy Dobree 

"Hardy in Defense of His Art: The Aesthetic of Incongruity" 
by Morton Dauwen Zabel 

"Notes on a Criticism of Thomas Hardy" by Katherine Anne 
Porter 

"The Traditional Basis of Thomas Hardy's Fiction" by Donald 
Davidson 

"Truth and Poetry in Thomas Hardy" by Jacques Barzun 

"Jude the Obseure as a Tragedy" by Arthur Mizener 

"The Novels of Hardy Today" by Herbert J. Muller 


The editors had requested a certain objectivity from its contribut 
on this occasion -- "not necessarily exclusively laudatory essays," 
“serious critical accounts of his ffardy's/ value and meaning for moder: 
poetry and prose," and "a precise definition of his status as an artist 
his limitations as well as his achievements" -- and it appeared that th 


number did achieve this end. 
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In his essay, "Honey and Gall," John Ransom takes as his theme the 
dramatic irony of Hardy and pointed out that although Hardy spoke of 
other things in his poetry, he did not mention his own use of irony. 
However, for Ransom, it is Hardy's “ironic thesis" that is the central 
source of Hardy's poetic greatness. Ransom then proceeds to compare 
Hardy with Housman, both of whom are ironists and regionalists, with the 
victory going conclusively to Hardy. It is Hardy's "un-self- 
consciousness" and ingenuousness that attracts Ransom. Of the charges 
leveled against Hardy as being quaint and out of the traditional line of 
English poets, Ransom observes: 
At any time in Hardy's life there must have been twenty poets whose 
easiness with the formal proprieties of theme and diction exceeded his. 
And this is not an observation which it would be a pleasure to document. 
I should avoid it by recording in advance my consent to the charge that 
Hardy is an uneven poet, and capable of marring fine poems by awkward 
and tasteless passages; and even of writing whole poems that now are 
too harsh, and again are too merely pedestrian. For some reason, how- 
ever, I must confess that these lapses have often seemed to endear the 
poet to me, and to other readers that I know. + 
Ransom's final judgment of the poet is given at the conclusion of the 
essay: "He is a special poet, a great minor poet if the phrase is in~- 
telligible, and a poor major poet. He should rate well among English 
poets since Wordsworth, but that would be because in that span the 
greatest poets have had very disagreeable imperfections."2 Ransom then 


adds that "he was an amateur who did not have the professional equipment 


to see how provincial and honest his poetry was, nor how rare."3 


1 John Growe Ransom, "Honey and Gall," The Southern Review, VI (Sumer, 
1940), 1A. 


2 Ibid., p. 14. 


3 Ibid., pp. 14-15. 
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R. P. Blackmur, who writes on "The Shorter Poems of Thomas Hardy," 
has some interesting things to say of him. Of his feeling and per- 
ceptivity, Blackmur observes: "Hardy is the greatest example of a 
sensibility violated by ideas; and perhaps the unique example, since 
Swift, of a sensibility great enough -~- locked enough in life -- to 
survive the violation."4 As for the discrepancies and faults of Hardy's 
poetic performance, Blackmur concludes with: 

If these notes have served any useful purpose it is double: that by 
naming and examining the obstacles set up by a lifetime of devoted 

bad or inadequate practice, we are able both to value what we exclude 
and to acknowledge --which is harder than to value-— the extraordinary 
poetry which was produced despite and aside from the practice. 

W. H. Auden's essay "A Literary Transference" is an account of the 
great influence that Hardy had on Auden as a young poet. "I cannot," 
he admits, "write objectively about Thomas Hardy because I was once in 
love with him...He was both my Keats and Sandburg. "6 Auden then pro- 
ceeds to give the reader an autobiographical account of this "love 
affair," and concludes: 

Hardy was my poetical father and if I seldom read him now, it is, 
perhaps, because our relationship is so assured as no longer to need 
being made conscious. He is dead, the world he kmew has died too, and 
we have other roads to build, but his humility before nature, his 
sympathy for the suffering and the blind, and his sense of proportion 


are as necessary now as they ever were. 


F. R. Leavis opens his essay "Hardy the Poet" by declaring: "When 


The Southern Review honored me with the invitation to contribute to this 


BR 


R. P. Blackmur, "The Shorter Poems of Thomas Hardy," The Southern 
Review, VI (Summer, 1940), 48. 


5 Ibid., p. 48. 


6 W. a Auden, "A Literary Transference," The Southern Review, VI {Summer 
1940), 78. 


7 Ibid., p. 86. 
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centennial issue I replied with the warning that I didn't share the 
generally accepted estimate of Hardy. I think, in fact, that it greatly 
overexalts him."® Leavis then examines some gaucheries and faults of 
the poetry to demonstrate how bad a poet Hardy really is, and asks, "If 
fsy/ account of Hardy is just, how did so gross an estimate gain cur- 
rency?" Leavis then shows how John Middleton Murry promoted the cause 
of Hardy in The Athenaeum and later in The Nation and Athenaeum; and be- 
cause of the lack of any good poets during that period, the reputation 
stood. Hardy's pessimism, Leavis contends, was also in accord with the 
times. Another reason for Hardy's fame, Leavis points out, is the fact 
that I. A. Richards, "taking the cue from Murry," held Hardy up as repre- 
-senting the "contemporary scene of 'the human situation." 

In "Hardy's Philosophie Metaphors," Allen Tate writes: 

I do not intend in this commentary to deny the 'greatness' of Hardy's 
poetry, nor to deny meaning to the 'greatness' attributed to it by the 
enthusiasm of two generations of devoted readers, among whom intermit— 
tently I count myself. But I do think at the same time that this judgmer 
is partly sentimental; it is equivocal judgment of both the poetry and 
the man; and it is sentimental because it does not distinguish the two 
things or tell us upon what terms the poetry and the man may inform a 
Single judgment. We have here...the figure of the poet~sage...whose ad- 
mirers will not permit the critics to dissociate the poetry from the 
wise man who wrote it.? 

Despite this, however, Tate finds Hardy a great poet; "but," he claims, 


"I arrive at that conclusion after disposing of a strong prejudice again; 


the personal qualities that have led his admirers to believe him great." 


8 F. R. Leavis, "Hardy the Poet," The Southern Review, VI (Summer, 1940) 
87. 


9 Allen Tate, "Hardy's Philosophic Metaphors," The Southern Review, V1 
(Summer, 1940), 99. 


10 Ibid., p. 100. 
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As for the novels, Morton Zabel says of them in his essay "Hardy 


in Defense of His Art," that they "are full of contrivance. They show 
the cumbersome plotting, the exaggerated mountings, and the excessive 
complexity which even such prodigal contrivers as Dickens, Trollope, and 
Hugo had managed to spans to their relaxed and ample versions of modern 
life."11 And then Zabel comments on the eaat incongruity in Hardy, 
"the profound disparity in Hardy's taste and genius, a permanent division 
between his instinctive attraction toward life and his confusion by 
it."l2 Yet it is in this division that can be found the secret of 
Hardy's success. For, Zabel concludes, despite the faults of his methods 
and the limitations of his sensibility, "he stands in a succession of 
novelists that includes Melville, Emily Bronte, and Hawthorne, that takes 
in James and Flaubert in the wider reach of their faculties, and that 
has arrived at the achievement of Joyce, Proust, Gide, and Kafka,"13 

In reality the number did accomplish what it set out to do. The 
brilliance of the essays, the lucidity by which they achieved an "evalu- 
ation" of the man, made this issue a genuine contribution to the liter- 
ature of Hardy and to the literary accomplishments of the generation. 
The edition divided the work of Hardy into three principal parts -- his 
poetry, novels, and his philosophic and critical ideas. ‘Seven of the 
essays were devoted to the poetry, five to the novel, and two to the 


ideas. Not all of the Southern Review family of critics contributed to 


11 Morton D. Zabel, "Hardy in Defense of His Art," The Southern Review, 
(Summer, 1940), 148. 


12 Ibid., p. 143. 


13 Ibid., p. 148. 
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the Hardy issue. cnuerk BuskS is conspicuous by his absence, and there 
are two critics here who have never before appeared in the quarterly, 
Jacques Barzun and F. R. Leavis. Three of the fourteen critics listed 
are English: Leavis, Dobree, and W. H. Auden. 

Contained in this issue, too, is the following announcement: 


THE SOUTHERN REVIEW and THE KENYON REVIEW announce the publication of 
a double symposium on the teaching of literature. The two halves of 
the symposium are to be published simultaneously in the Autumn numbers 
of the two quarterlies. Six writers will be represented in an inter- 
related discussion of the topic, "English Professors and the Criticism 
of Literature." 

The Autumn issue, and subsequent issues, of "The Southern Review 
will contain the usual varied content --essays and reviews, fiction 
and poetry .14 


Immediately the Hardy Issue received national attention. Nowhere, 
however, did it receive such praise as that published by Time, June 10, 
1940; this account read: 


While the peoples of Europe turn to mass murder, training in the 
science of murder, or defense against it, intelligent U. S. citizens 
are becoming solemnly aware that the arts, scholarship, and precious 
thought of the West are in their keeping. For in Europe's desperate 
atmosphere the free life of the intelligence is suspended where it 
has not been crushed, 

June 2 was the 100th birthday of the English novelist Thomas Hardy. 
Neither in the old town of Dorchester, where he lived, worked, and 
died, nor in London where his ashes rest in Westminister Abbey was 
this anniversary marked so impressively as it was in Baton Rouge, La. 
There The Southern Review, solidest and most accomplished of the U. S. 
literary quarterlies, devoted its summer issue entirely to essays on 
the work of Hardy. ; 

Thomas Hardy's novels of "Wessex" are unquestionably the greatest 
19th century English fiction dealing with folk character and a rural 
setting. Such characters and such a setting in the U. S. have been 
the chosen material of the South's most gifted modern writers. The 
Southern Review itself was founded five years ago by writers who 
thought seriously about 'Agrarianism,' i.e., rehabilitation of the 
land, return to life on it, respect for its literary possibilities ~~ 
as salvation for the South. 


14 "Announcement," The Southern Review, VI (Summer, 1940), n.p. 


The item continued: 


Their paradoxical benefactor was Louisiana's Huey Long, who had 
simpler notions of salvation. From the millions lavished by Huey to 
endow L.S.U. with a non-pareil stadium, football team, and campus, 
three ex-Rhodes scholars named Robert Penn Warren, then 29, Cleanth 
Brooks, 28, and Charles W. Pipkin, 35, managed in 1935 to get a cut 
of $10,000 a year for a quarterly review. 

They have been getting it ever since. And ever since, The Southern 
Review has been steadily outranging its merely regional~ being. Its 
appropriation, that would scarcely pay a first-rate football coach, 
has been enough to pay the highest rates (1 1/2 cents a word for prose, 
35 cents a line for poetry) offered by a similar magazine in the U. S. 
Its managing editors, bespectacled Brooks and redheaded Warren, have 
sought and printed not only the best Southern writing but the finest 
prose and poetry that U. S. writers of all sections could produce. 


The item proceeded: 


More exacting than the Yale Review, less staid than the Virginia 
Quarterly, richer than Ohio's Kenyon Review, The Southern Review has 
applied no standards save excellence, has been: subject to no political 
pressure whatever (Louisiana's politicians are apparently oblivious 
of the magazine). In more than one instance, its support has enabled 
a distinguished writer to live in frugal independence. 


The item concluded: 


As.a result, the Hardy Memorial issue of Ihe Southern Review dis- 
plays more studied insight and ability than any group of European 
writers would be likely to provide. It adds up to the most discerning 
criticism of Hardy's verse and fiction that has ever appeared. The 
essays of John Crowe Ransom, R. P. Blackmur, Allen Tate, M. D. Zabel, 
Donald Davidson, and Katherine Anne Porter indicate that the stiff 
formality long typical of serious U. S. criticism is relaxing, gaining 
in spiritedness and ease. They testify to the breadth and integrity 
of U. S. literary talent. And they prove, if any proof is necessary, 
that there exists in the U. S. a national commmity of scholars and 
artists, alive to their own time and country, and capable of pre- 
serving the traditions of the West.1 


However, the Hardy Edition was not the only reason for celebration 
in the offices of the Review. The periodical had been in existence for 
five years, five years of devotion to significant and meaningful publi- 


cation. It is little wonder, then, that the occasion was marked by a 
ag i Es 


15 "Wessex and Louisiana," Time, XXXV (June 10, 1940), 92. 
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barrage of congratulatory telegrams from all over the nation commemorating 
the Southern Review's fifth birthday. 

There were wires on this occasion from such people as Max Lerner, 
who telegraphed: "Congratulations to the most distinguished literary and 
political quarterly in this country" ;16 from Andrew Lytle, who wrote: 
"For five years now The Southern Review has been the most distinguished 
journal in American letters. Congratulations to the editors who made it 
and to the University that had the wit to found it"; 17 from Crane 
Brinton, who commented: "Congratulations. Best quarterly review in 
America. Gan certify from Harvard experience also most used";18 from 
Howard Baker, who said, "For five years The Southern Review has added 
pleasantly and importantly to American life"'3;19 from W. T. Couch, who 
added; ",..Certain intellectual life of the South and the nation will 
profit by your having many more pirthdays" ;20 from Frank Aydelotte, who 
commented: "“Heartiest congratulations on fine contribution to the in- 
tellectual life of the South and the North as well";21 and from 0. C. 
Carmichael, Chancellor of Vanderbilt, who wired: "...Its encouragement 
to Southern thought and culture has been unique and outstanding. May 


it continue to prosper and to make its contribution to the literary 


16 Presidential files: Hebert, n.d. 
17 Ibid., n.d. 


18 Ibid., n.d. 
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renaissance of the South."22 There were also wires from Frank L. Owsley, 
Howard W. Odum, Arthur Mizener, R. M. Maclver, F. 0. Matthiessen. 8B. B. 
Kendrick, Gerald W. Johnson, Brooks Hay, R. K. Gooch, John T. Flym, 
Donald Davidson, George C. Counts, and those of Beard and Ransom already 
quoted. 

Meanwhile, the Kenyon Review had also made its summer appearance. 
In the "Editorial Notes" of that issue, John Ransom had written of "Mr. 
Tate and the Professors," in which he told of Allen Tate's article which 


had appeared in the Princeton Alumni Weekly of March 8. In this article, 


Mr, Tate had expressed some rather unorthodox opinions as to the teaching 
of literature. As a teacher of creative writing at Princeton, Tate ad- 
mitted that it was not within his means, or anyone's, to teach young 
people how to write; but he felt that if they were taught how to read 
properly, they might, by indirection, learn how to write. Mr. Tate, 
Ransom wrote, has been forced to conduct classes in close analytic studies 
of works of literature, for he finds that the students who come to him 
are highly literate, but not in the type of reading that Tate finds 
"needful." This is so, Ransom reported, because they are instructed by 
historians of literature whose interest in it is limited to a socio- 
logical approach. Of this, Ransom continued, Tate wrote: 

We study literature today from various historical points of view -- 
as if nobody ever again intended to write any more of it; and this is 
fatal for the imaginative young man who wishes to write some of it, 


The official academic point of view is that all the literature has been 
written, and is now a branch of history. If a poem is only an instance 


———— 


ee Presidential files: Hebert, n.d. 
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of its history, the young writer is not going to find out how to study 
the poems he will only know how to study its historical background. 
He is not studying poetry at all1.23 

To this essay and point of view, Ransom replied that if teachers 
were more concerned with the history rather than the structure of a wor 
of art (as Tate contended) then their stand would be indefensible. For 
Ransom, "the most powerful impeachment of the official policy of the 
professors, if it deserves making at all, would have to do with their 
failure to teach the act of criticism, rather than their failure to tea 
the making of fiction or verse, which they might have some ground for 
regarding as a vocational activity. "24 

Ransom then went on to remark: 

At any rate, the observations made in Mr. Tate's short article have 
helped to crystallize some editorial intentions, with the following 
consequence. The Southern Review and the Kenyon Review, as critical 
organs, will take concerted action in their next numbers after this 
(the Autumn issues) by publishing simultaneously two groups of studies 


by a number of writers under the general title: Literature and the 
Professors.<5 


Ransom then added, "The writers will not be edited. It would ther 
fore be premature to describe the forthcoming papers as attacks upon 
university policies. But at least some of them are likely to fit with 


that description. "26 


23 Allen Tate, Princeton Alumni Weekly, (March 8, 1940), quoted in John 
Crowe Ransom's "Editorial Notes," Kenyon Review, II (Summer, 1940), 
349. 


24 John Crowe Ransom, "Editorial Notes," Kenyon Review, II (Summer, 
1940), 349. 


25 Ibid., p. 350. 


26 Ibid., p. 350. 
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The task of the two editors, now that the summer issues were behind 
them, was to turn their attention directly to the autumn symposium. They 
managed to follow one another's moves rather closely as the following 
letters will reveal. On June 25, 1940, Ransom wrote Brooks that it would 
be best if they forgot about appearing in their own Reviews (it appeared 
that after the previously-quoted letter the editors toyed with the idea 
of each writing an essay for his own magazine). "I would," Ransom 
pointed out, "invoke local ard feelings; just as you would, by discussing 
educational policy adversely in the local Review."2?7 Ransom then went on 
to list how he had tentatively lined up the contributors to the joint 
event: Brooks, Tate, Ransom, Mizener, Horrell, Zabel, Richards, Levin, 
Trilling, and Willard Thorp; however, not all of these men had definitely 
accepted the assignment.28 On June 27, 1940, Brooks wrote that he had 
tried to get I. A. Richards.°? When the issue did appear in the autumn, 
the contributors included in the Kenyon were Brooks, Mizener, Sidney Cox, 
Hade Saunders, and Trilling; while in The Southern Review Ransom, Tate, 
Joe Horrell, Wright Thomas, and Harry Levin appeared. For one reason or 


‘another Thorp and Richards did not contribute. 


The October, 1940 Issue 


Unlike the Kenyon, which placed its half of the symposium in the 


middle of its contents, The Southern Review featured its half at the 


27 The Southern Review Files, (letter dated June 25, 1940). 
28 Ibid., (letter dated June 25, 1940). 


29 Ibid., (letter dated June 27, 1940). 
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beginning. The contents page listed its presence as: "Literature and. 
the Professors: A Symposium." The contributions were given as "Strategy 
for English Studies," by John Crowe Ransom; "The Present Function of 
Criticism," by Allen Tate; "The Graduate Approach" by Joe Horrell; "The 
Professors and Literature: Clinical Evidence," by Wright Thomas; and 
"Pseudodoxia Academica," by Harry Levin. Conspicuously, the Kenyon ran 
a full-page at the beginning of the issue to indicate the presence of the 
other part of the coneurrently—held symposium. It read: "LITERATURE 
AND THE PROFESSORS...Five of the papers in this joint symposium, those 
by Messrs. Tate, Thomas, Horrell, Levin, and Ransom are printed in this 
issue of The Southern Review. The others, appearing simultaneously in 
the current (Autumn) number of the Kenyon Review, include the following 
titles: 

(I) Literary History vs. Criticism, by Cleanth Brooks, Jr. 
(II) Scholars as Critics, by Arthur Mizener 
(III) If We Care Enough, by Sidney Cox 

(IV) The Graduate Student in English, by Hade Saunders 

(V) Literature and Power, by Lionel Trilling? 

In his "Strategy for English Study," Ransom contends that the 
formidable task of the historical, linguistic, and editorial investi-~ | 
gations of the American literary scholar upon the corpus of literature 
has been completed. And, Ransom claims, he has done well with it. How- 
ever, now that this work is done, the scholar is hard put to discover 
new problems to investigate in literature, and is yet harder put to 
assign such tasks to graduate students. "Research is 'more and more 
about less and less.'" Ransom also observes that since much of the 
LA RS 


30 "Advertisement," The Southern Review, VI (Autumn, 1940), n.p. 
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findings of literary scholarship are available in handbooks, the 
professor has become obsolete. "The professor," Ransom insists, "is not 
needed; the handbooks are there." 

Has the professor, then, become superfluous? Not at all, contends 
Ransom; the future of scholarship is still immense if the professor 
would turn to "the speculative and critical study" of literature rather 
than the historical one. Ransom points out that although the word eri- 
tical is one used a good deal by the historical scholar, its substance 
is not. He then turns to an issue of The Publication of the Modern 
Language Association and analyzes a group of essays contained there em~ 
bodying a symposium on romanticism. He notes that although there is much 
cultural and literary history there, he finds no use of the critical 
faculty that he has been accustomed to seeing in the works of such men 
as Richards, Eliot, Empson, and Winters. Ransom finds the lack of "value- 
judgments" either in matters aesthetical or ethical conspicuous in these 
treatments. Moreover, Ransom finds these examinations too broad in 
scope: a true critic, he insists, would have limited his subject "and 
the result would have been criticism without much literary history; in- 
stead of history with critical comments passim." He ends his discussion 
by exhorting the scholars to turn to the aesthetical and critical ap- 
proach to literature and to resurrect it from the hands of amateurs 
where it seems to have fallen.31 

In his essay, Tate not only attacks the methodology that the his- 
torical scholar employs, but also the world view that sanctions literary 


PENN rennet career ees 


31 John Crowe Ransom, "The Strategy for English Study," The Southern 
Review, VI (Autumn, 1940), 226-235. 
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porrowing from the natural and social sciences. For, Tate insists, the 
application of the terms of these sciences to the realms of literature, 
which transcend the pragmatic and empirical world of the scientist, has 
created much disorder for our time. Tate insists that the realms of 
literature offer man "the only complete, and thus the most responsible, 
versions of our experience." And his point of view, he points out em- 
phatically in the beginning, is that of recognizing that a dichotomy ex- 
ists between the physical and the spiritual world; that there is, contrary 
to most belief, a realm, transcendental and metaphysical, that cannot be 
known by test tubes or microscopes. The historical approach to letters, 
insomuch as it attempts to borrow the tools of the empiricists, is 
bringing to the study of literature methods that are antithetical to its 
nature. This attempt to ape the sciences, this "naturalism" in a humane 
study, Tate claims, "easily bridges the thin gap between the teachers' 
college and the graduate school, between the sociologists and the lit- 
erary source hunter, between the comptometrist of literary ‘reactions! 
and the enumerator of influences."32 Tate exhorts the scholar to rid 
himself of the social determinism contained in the contemporary study of 
literature .33 

In Joe Horrell's "The Graduate Approach," the young writer surveys 
the study of literature in the universities through the eyes of the 


degree~candidate. In this study, Horrell finds that certain attitudes 


32 Allen Tate, "The Present Function of Criticism," The Southern Review, 
VI (Summer, 1940), 239. 


33 Ibid., p. 239. 
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prevail in the schools. Some of these are that anything in print long 
enough is automatically assumed to be literature; that in courses on 
Milton, Shakespeare, and Chaucer there is much reading of secondary 
sources but little of the original material; that advanced study seems 
to be more interested in the philosophy, sociology, and politics of a 
period rather than o its literature; and that the graduate student knows 
nothing about world literature. For Horrell, "the formal study of lit- 
erature is wallowing in the same pseudo-scientific slough that the pro- 
fessors descry as the sink of the humane tradition they say they are 
helping to preserve. And while convening professors ward off machine- 
gun demons in public, literary study privately sleeps under the scien~ 
tific incubus."34 Horrell suggests a more logical, rhetorical, and 
graumatical approach to the literary arts, and teaching the graduate 
student "how to read."35 

In his essay, "The Professors and Literature: Clinical Evidence," 
Wright Thomas relates his experiences in teaching a course in literature 
that was aageceiel to him by I. A. Richards' book Practical Criticism. 
The Richardstext set down actual case histories which indicated that 
students knew neither how to read a poem nor how to evaluate it, This 
was determined by submitting students to analyses of anonymous poems. 
Mr. Thomas' course employed the same method as that used by Richards; 
there was a continual examination of the poem itself, usually given 


without its author's name, and a subsequent critical analysis of the 


34 Joe Horrell, "The Graduate Approach," The Southern Review, VI (Autumn, 
1940), 250. 


35 Ibid., pe 254. 
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| poem which also involved a value judgment as to its worth. Mr. Thomas' 


evidence was most damning to the graduate students. Submitting to some 
of them a "fake" sonnet which he had written himself and which embodied 
the worst features of the sonnet, he found that the brightest of them 

evaluated it as being superior and possibly from the hand of Shakespeare 
himself. Wright also found that the undergraduate, in most cases, coulc 


make better subjective evaluations of poems than could the graduate. 


Thomas concludes from his evidence that students cannot "read," that 


graduate students, moreover, lose much of their critical faculty merely 
by exposure to graduate study. Thomas ends his essay by outlining a 
program through which the student could be indoctrinated from his 
freshman class on in the study of intensive reading.36 

In "Pseudodoxia Academica," Harry Levin contends that the literary 
scholar has lost his perspective; he has become so enamoured of the 
past that he has forgotten that its study is valid only if it sheds som 
light on the problems of the present. Although scholars are the cus- 
todians of the vast heritage of the past, Levin feels that "in their 
hands, 'the best that is known and thought in the world! smells of the 
stacks." However, Levin does not by any measure dismiss the work of 
the historical scholar, nor does he find the aesthetical scholar super- 
fluous. What he asks is a reconciliation between the two. "It is time 
he writes, "for a truce between those two opposing camps which may be 


characterized, with invidious impartiality, as pedants and aesthetes. "9 


36 Wright Thomas, "The Professors in Literature," The Southern Review, © 
(Summer, 1940), 255.6 
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As for the Kenyon Review half of the symposium, the ideas embodied 
in the above essays were in some fashion repeated. There was not, as 
Ransom had hinted that there might be, some defense of the historical 
method. Brooks, in the lead essay, says of the English professor that 
he has much information about literature, but very little about the 
structure of its genres; and that although he can cite the critical ob- 
servations of the past, he himself is not a critic. He is uninformed 
about the architecture of literature; "in short," Bobi. laine: "he 
does not know how to read."38 

Of the contributors involved in this symposium, all were connected 
with the teaching of English, either directly as current instructors, 
or indirectly as future ones. 

‘Obyieuaay: it took spirit and courage to provoke the hostility of 
the entire English teaching profession for a group of ideals; however, 
the men included here were willing to take such a position and to suffer, 
if necessary, the consequences. It might be said at this point that 
again it was the philosophic tenets of the Agrarians that provided the 
point of view employed in the Symposium's attack against the study of 
literature being made a sort of "bastard" handmaid to the natural and 
physical sciences. It must be remembered toothat these men were prose~ 
lytizing; that there were polemic tactics employed here deliberately; 
and that on some occasions the essays employed extremes. But, they must 


have felt, if the condition they described obtained in the schools, 


38 Cleanth Brooks, "Literary History vs. Criticism," Kenyon Review, II 
(Autum, 1940), 405. 
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extreme measures were called for. Nor did they really mean to discard 
the extra-literary studies of the background of the art object. As Brooks 
and Warren were to write in their revision of Understanding Poetry (1950): 

A decade ago the chief need was for a sharp focus on the poem itself. 
At that time it seemed expedient to provide that focus, and to leave to 
implication the relation of the poem to its historical background, to 
its place in the context of the poet's work, and to biographical and 
historical work generally. The years that have followed have indicated 
that these relationships could not safely be left to inspection.39 

In their revision, the authors go on to point out that, though they 
have continued to focus attention on the poem itself, they have at the 
same time tried "to relate criticism to other literary studies."40 

If, moreover, the reader agrees to Robert Frost's statement that the 
poet deserves anything that the reader can get out of the poem, then he 
must concede to the poet all of the various areas of study that surround 
the poem. But, it still would appear that the central concern should be 
the poem itself. 

The rest of the issue contains the customary contents; however, as 
the editors point out in the Contribution Notes: 

In this issue The Southern Review departs from its practice of pub- 
lishing groups of poems Cor long poems) by individual authors, and 
presents instead a miscellany by a number of young poets. The editors 
have felt that this departure is, at least in part, justified by the 
state of poetry at present. The period is characterized by the emer- 
gence of a number of young poets of promise, most of whom have not yet 
produced any considerable body of work. In the Winter issue, however, 


the Southern Review will resume its previous policy in regard to the 
capita ten of poetry.41 


39 Brooks and Warren, Understanding Poetry, p. xxi. 
40 Ibid., p. xxii. 


41 "Contribution Notes," The Southern Review, VI (Autum, 1940), n.p. 
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The young poets featured in this edition are John Maicolm Brinnin with 


WAt the Airport," Richard Lattimore with "In the Beginning," Ben Belitt 
with "Two Poems," Don Gordon with "It Begins in Man," Richard Eberhart 
with "The Largess," Rolfe Humphries with "Theseus," and Normal Nicholson 
with "No Man's Land." None of these beginning poets except Belitt had 
appeared in the Review before. Most of these writers would become in 
time fairly reputable, Eberhart and Humphries, particularly. Nicholson 
is the only poet present who is not an American; he is from England. 

This issue also marks the first appearance in the periodical of 
Peter Taylor, one of the most talented fictionists of The Southern Revie 
family. Taylor began submitting stories to the Review when he was bare: 
out of his teens. However, the editors, struck much by his talent but 
more by his youth, were reluctant to accept the early stories. As the 
manuscripts continued, the editors became aware that Taylor was de- 
veloping into a fine writer. Nevertheless, it was not until Taylor had 
left Crowe Ransom at Kenyon to come to Louisiana State as a graduate 
student, that a story of his appeared in the Review.42 This first stor 
is "The Spinster's Tale." 

In the meanwhile in Europe, on August 23, 1939, Berlin and Moscow 
formed the German—Russian axis. After taking Poland, Germany had par- 
titioned that nation between herself and Russia. Russia had next ab-— 
sorbed Esthonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, and then turried on Finland. 
Doughty little Finland had fought courageously but had finally been 


crushed. On September 3, 1939, England and France declared war on Germ 


42 Robert Penn Warren, "Introduction," Peter Taylor, The Long Fourth, 
p. ii. , 
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In the campaigns of the forties, Hitler had had amazing success with his 
plitzkreig warfare, taking in almost a month's or even a week's time, 
whole nations. Denmark, Norway, the Netherlands, Belgium, Luxemberg, and 
finally France in June of 1940 had all fallen to Hitler's armies, 

England alone was unvanquished, and at Vichy, Petain had established his 
puppet sovecmiects The Communist movement in America during the thirties 
suffered a great blow to its prestige in the Moscow-—Berlin axis. With 
this state of affairs as a background, the governmental essays in the 
issue were, of course, gravely concerned about the collapse of freedom 
and democracy in the world. Those who had felt that athe Marxist ex~ 
periment could be found the basis for new dignity and new hope for man 
were also concerned at Russia's aggression. The four governmental essays 
appearing in this issue -- "What is Living and What is Dead in Marxism,". 
by Sidney Hooks "Trotsky Becomes a Scholastic," by Max Eastman; "Is 
Democracy Doomed," by B. B. Kendrick and B. B. Kendrick, Jr.; and "Old 
Sarum, Bristol, and Washington," by Lindsay Rodgers -~ ali reflect the 
gravity of the state of Europe, either in the Nazi threat to democracy 

or in the collapse of the Communist ideology. 

Two critical essays -~ Julian Symons' "Ben Jonson as Social Realist" 
and C. L.’Barber's "T. S. Eliot After Strange Gods" -~ complete the con- 
tents of the symposium issue. Symons, an Englishman, was at the time 
editor of Twentieth Century Verse, and like C. L. Barber, was new on the 


roster of Southern Review critics. 
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When in the summer of 1940 Warren returned to Louisiana State, the 
school had resumed much of its old assurance, and despite its lack of 
complete accreditation was rather routinely pursuing its old ways. De- 
spite this surface air of confidence, there was, of course, still much 
concern about the reputation of the school and about the president to 
be. Who would he be? When would he succeed Hebert? On January 30, 
1941, almost two years after the affairs of June, 1939, Brooks wrote 
R. P. Blackmur: "As I have just written Allen, the Board of Supervisors 
at the University have still to elect a permanent president and matters 
are very much confused around here. We are hoping for the best but we 
are very far from. confident ."43 However, the magazine was flourishing. 
Luring the period that Hebert was deiinaneeaiaeay, whether due to 
circumstances or to the fact that the editors felt assured that Hebert 
was totally behind the magazine, the Review had its most active period. 
In the volume now under consideration, July, 1940 until April, 1941, the 
Review featured two symposia and the Hardy issue. In July, 1941, Hebert, 
however, was to be succeeded by General Campbell Hodges. 

The magazine continued to attract favorable attention. On May 26, 
1940, Albert Goldstein had written the following in the Times-Picayune 
of New Orleans: 

Internationally known, yet only five years old, Louisiana State 
University's quarterly magazine, The Southern Review, is today the out-— 
standing voice in Southern literature and certainly one of the most” 
significant forces in Southern letters of all times. Acknowledged in 
this country and abroad as one of the top-ranking journals in its field, 


most of its contributors are not Southerners alone, but great writing 
names of all American sections and some foreign countries. 
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Edited under the supervision of Dean Charles W. Pipkin of the 
university's graduate school, its managing editors are Cleanth Brooks, Jr., 
and Robert Penn Warren, native Kentuckians and writers with reputation. 

The intelligent judgment and taste of these men, it seems to us, is 
directly responsible for the high place their journal holds. Free from 
sectional biases, they have successfully published a magazine which is 
universal in its appeal and broad in its scope. Its critical essays are 
among the most thought-provoking of their times; its fiction and verse is 
typical of the best being written today. And equally commendable is their 
genuine hospitality toward obscure writers who have something to say. 

That the state of Louisiana can boast of such a journal is itself an 
establishment of the fact that the South's literary awakening, started 
insignificantly some 20 years ago, is now something more than a haphazard 
dream. 

And the Review continued its plans for more good reading to come. 

On October 18, 1940, Brooks wrote. Mortimer Adler, the famous neo-Thomist 
philosopher at the University of Chicago, about the Proceedings of the 
American Philosophical Society at their April 19, 1940, symposium held 
in Philadelphia. On this date Frederick P. Keppel, president of the 
Carnegie Corporation, had presided at a meeting entitled "Symposium on 
Characteristics of American Culture and Its Place in General Culture." 
Among the speakers contributing to this gathering were Frederick Lewis 
Allen, who spoke on "Today," (i.e., the state of American culture today); 
Alfred V. Kidder, who addressed the meeting with "Looking Backward"; 
Lewis Mumford, who talked on "Looking Forward"; Van Wyck Brooks, who 
headed a "Discussion"; Francis H. Taylor, Director of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Arts, who talked of "The Fine Arts"; Otto Luening, of the 


Department of Music at Bennington College, who spoke on "Music"; and 


Arthur H. Compton, who spoke on "Science Shaping American Culture. "45 


44 Albert Goldstein, "Literature and Less," The Times-Picayune, May 26, 
1940, p. 1. 


45 Proceedings of the American Philogophical Society, LXXXII (September, 
1940), 515-588, 
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The views put forth by these talks were in most cases ones of 

optimism and assurance for the progress of the arts in America. Much 
emphasis was placed on the technology of the country and on its alliance 
with science to produce the material well~being of a nation in which the 
arts could flourish readily. In Allen's "Today," he pointed out that an 
enormous growth of cultural opportunity was occurring in America. Never 
in history had a national group made up of a great fraction of the popu- 
lation concerned itself so much with the arts. He then looked at this. 
phenomenon as it occurs in music, reading, educational advances, and in , 
the new arts -~ the movies, functional design, and radio.46 Compton's 
essay was concerned with the effects of science upon American culture. 
Stating that "American civilization is based upon science and technology," 
Compton demonstrated how science "humanizes" men by drawing them nearer 
together through its inventions in the areas of scuanebearien and trans- 
portation, and pointed out: 

For those who know science, its inhumanness is a fiction. It serves 
to satisfy the human hunger for a better understanding of man's place 
in his world. In this age when men throughout the world are trying to 
formulate a philosophy by which they can live, it is to science that 
they are turning with confidence in the truth. But perhaps of greatest 
oe: is the fact that science is making man develop into a social 


These beliefs obviously were directly antithetical to the Agrarian 


world view and to the convictions and beliefs of The Southern Review 


46 Frederick Lewis Allen, "Today," Proceedings of the American 
Philosophical Society, LXXXIII (September, 1940), 517-527. 


47 Arthur H. Compton, "Science Shaping American Culture," Proceedings of 
the American Philosophical Society, LXXXIII (September, 1940), 579.. 
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editors. They were stirred to some sort of public protest, and they fel 
that no better place could be found for it than in the pages of the Revi 
Brooks then sat down and wrote the letter previously mentioned, to 
solicit the contribution of a man who was in the opposite camp to most 
of these speakers. After mentioning the fact that he and Warren had bee 
reading the proceedings of the society, Brooks writes: "...Warren and I 
are agreed that the papers there ~-some of them at least-- are interesti 
enough to provide a jumping off for a little symposium of our own. Thei 
discussion dealt with characteristics of American culture and its place 
in general culture.48 He then goes on to point saecthet two or three of 
these essays are, he felt, "pretty far in error" in their "statements an 
underlying assumptions." He continues: "I think that these errors are 


so widely held that they deserve the right sort of attack. At any rate, 


-we propose to ask five people, yourself, Roelofs, Tate, Davidson, and 


Kenneth Burke," to be present in the symposium.49 

However, Mortimer Adler was much too busy to comply, and the sym— 
posium which was scheduled for the Spring of 1941 had to be held without 
him. However, all others that Brooks listed did contribute, and Kennett 
Burke took the place originally scheduled for Mr. Adler. 

In the meantime, an event occurred that involved the only change of 
personnel that the Review experienced. In November, 1940, Albert Erskir 
accepted a position with New Directions ana thus began a publishing 


career in the East that was to take him from New Directions to the 


48 The Southern Review Files, (letter dated October 18, 1940). 


49 Ibid., (letter dated October 18, 1940). 
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Saturday Review and other magazines, and finally to Random House, where 


he is presently on the staff.°0 Too little mention, perhaps, has been 
made of the editorial acumen and tastes of Mr. Erskine, but it can be 
said that his presence helped to make the magazine what it was. It is 
true that the senior editors were usually given the greater amount of 
publicity and praise, and seldom was Erskine's name mentioned in con- 


nection with the Review. But through five and one-half years of service 


to the magazine, Erskine's ability and talents were very much recognized 
by the others and his decisions respected.51 

His place was taken by James Ellis Palmer, who had attended the 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute from 1931 to 1935, and who had come to 
Louisiana State he caeuae under Brooks and Warren. Jn 1937, Palmer left 
Louisiana State for Oxford. As a Rhodes Scholar, he remained at Oxford 
for two years, acquiring a B.A. there in 1940. Returning to America, he 
became an instructor of English at Louisiana State and was teaching 
English, like the others, when he came to The Southern Review.?2 

Palmer originally had worked with Marcus Wilkerson and the 
Louisiana State University Press, whose staff consisted of Wilkerson 
and John Palmer. Too little notice has been made in this study of the 
coordination of efforts and the colloboration that existed between the 
University Press and the magazine. Ostensibly the Press has been cre~ 


dited with printing the magazine; actually this is not true. The 


20 Interview with Mr. Erskine. 
51 Interview with the editors, Brooks and Warren. 


52 The Daily Reveille, November 30, 1940, p. 1. 
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printing was done by a state printer or through bids, at least for the 
first three years. After that time the work was given to the Franklin 
Press, whose printing Albert Erskine recalls, was twice as good as that 
of the others. It was also less expensiveo3 However, the University 


Press was greatly interested in the activities of the Review, and often 


published the books of its contributors -- those of Kenneth Burke, Austin 
Warren, and R. M. MaciIver, to name a few. The director of the press and 
the editors of the magazine were often contemplating great publishing 
ventures, some of which did not come about. One such plan involved the 
publication of a series of young poets; this, however, did not reach 
fruition. Another, about which Brooks wrote to Blackmur, did come into 
being but not in the manner originally planned. About it Brooks had 
written: "There is a strong probability that the Louisiana Press may 
undertake a publishing program of a nature somewhat different from the 
ordinary program of university presses. One feature of it is a series 

of critical books."94 However, although the University Press did publish 
a number of critical studies, they were not embodied in a series. The 
last act of collaboration between the editors and the director occurred 
long after Brooks and Warren hed left Louisiana State, when the three 

of them conceived the idea of publishing an anthology of Southern Review 
fiction. The book is dedicated to the memory of Marcus Wilkerson, who 


died in the same year that the anthology was published, 1953. 


53 Interview with Albert Erskine. 
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The editors had expected that the cry of protest and condemnation 
following the publication of the "Professors" symposium would be loud, 
immediate, and persistent. It was, both locally and nationally. In 
order to ward off some of the ill effects of this criticism, the editors 
sent a letter to President Hebert, signed by Warren, on December 9, 1940, 
which contained two enclosures. It read: 


I am enclosing the current copy of Poetry: A Magazine of Verse 
(Chicago), which has a long discussion of The Southern Review--Kenyon 
Review symposium of literature and teaching, which appeared in the fall 
issue. I am also sending a copy of a letter recently received from 
Professor Leo Spitzer of Johns Hopkins concerning the symposium. We 


have thought that these items might be of interest to you. 


The account in Poetry, written by Margedant Peters, was called "The 
Poet and Peasant Symposium." Miss Peters begins her essay by pointing 
out that both scholars and writers were much on the defensive these days 
because criticism was being thrust at them from all sides. First there | 
was Archibald MacLeish's The Irresponsibles; now there is the joint sym~ 
posium in the autumn issues of the Kenyon and Southern reviews. 

Miss Peters then goes on to survey the various essays as they appear 
in both magazines, giving the salient ideas that are contained in each. 
After doing this, Miss Peters admits that the discussion was not a debate, 
but "an arraignment." And commenting on the great gap between scholar- 
ship and contemporary writing, Miss Peters admits to some of the con- 
tentions of the symposium. But, she goes on to say, the "abuses of 
scholarship" are not exclusive of our age. Other periods obviously pos- 


sessed their quota of pedantic and useless scholars. Miss Peters, 


55 Presidential Files: Hebert, (letter dated December 9, 1940). 
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moreover, reminds the reader that the intensive method of studying 
literature also has had its historical precedents of excess, and that: 


"The study of form and the emphasis on evaluation, both of which are cur~ 


. rently recommended as correctives, can become, in the hands of...dul- 


jards, mere exercises in mechanical categorizing, fully as sterile as 


the most common stupidities of the historical method.""56 Then, Miss 
Feters acknowledges the debt that the reader owes to the historical ap- 
proach, but finds that the defect of the system lies in rewarding those 
who follow that approach over the teacher, the writer, and the critic. 
Since the symposium has emphasized the gap between the scholar and the 
critic, some attention should be paid, Miss Peters feels, between "that 
equally serious gulf" that lies between the scholar and the teacher. 
Teaching is too often subordinated to the demands of scholarship. En- 
phasis should be placed, it seems, not on the professor as scholar or 
as critic, but as teacher. She finds Mr. Wright Thomas' article sug- 
gesting a corrective method for defective reading to be the most worth- 
while and positive of them all. For, if followed, it would create in 
the end "genuine literates" who would comprise the audience that the 
poet and writer always seeks.57 

Professor Spitzer's letter, dated November 5, 1940, begins: "I 
am so fullheartedly in agreement with your symposium ‘Literature and the 
Professors! that I have wanted to set down my experiences in more than 


twenty-five years of teaching in the Romance field. "98 The professor 


56 Margedant Peters, "The Poet and Pedant Symposium," Poetry, LVII 
(December, 1940), 198. 


58 Presidential Files: Hebert, (letter dated December 9, 1940). 


then illustrates by specific instances how little the student k 


to approach the literary work.59 
The January, 1941 Issue 


As the editors released the January Number of The Southern 
they had little idea that the new year would bring with it a se 


disastrous events that would eventually bring about the death o 


periodical. In this year the uncertainty that existed as to th 


trality status of the United States was tragically and decisive 
solved in the debacle at Pearl Harbor. This event, together wi 
death of Pipkin in August, the succession of General Hodges in 

the existence of an anti-Southern Review cligue at Louisiana St 
brought about in the spring of 1942 the suspension of the magaz 
the year, however, began pleasantly enough is indicated in the 

that the Winter Issue offered to its readers. 

Since the Hardy issue and the symposium number had negiect 
short story, the editors included five in this number instead o 
usual three or four. These were "The Bereft" by Gene Albrizio$; 
Line," by Peter Taylor; "The Game at Sunny's," by Charles Simon 
Comes Back," by Robert Penn Warren; and "Wild Pigeons," by Roya 
Gene Albrizio was the wife of a Louisiana State instructor—pain 
was her first published story. The stories of Simon, a native 


Indiana, and Smith, a Texan, were their first contributions to 


59 Presidential Files: Hebert, (letter dated December 9, 1940) 
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"Sky Line" was Peter Taylor's second story, and "Goodwood" was Warren's 
third to appear in the magazine. The only well-known figure represented 
is, of course, Warren. 

The single item of greatest interest in the issue is the presence, 
in translation, of a long poem by Lorca, "Lament for Ignacio Sanchez 
Mejias." The Review ran the original Spanish text alongside the English 
rendition by Lloyd Mallan. This was the fourth time that the magazine 
had featured an international artist in translation. Previously three 
pieces of Valery's had been published. There is also an omnibus review 
of current fiction by Don Stanford, which again includes a vast coverage 
of books. Stanford is new to the magazine. 

The critical essays contained in this issue are those by Ransom on 
'Yvor Winters: The Logical Critic" and Leo Spitzer on "History of Ideas 
versus Reading of Poetry." In his essay, which later was included in 
the now-famous The New Criticism, Ransom pays homage to the critic whom 
he feels to be in aim and direction sounder than Richards, Empson, or 
Eliot. Yet Winters is difficult to categorize, Ransom writes; he is 
given to psychological and moralistic ranges as well as to formal cri- 
ticism. With these three general fields in mind, Ransom then turns to 
the critic himself, demonstrating how these ethical, structural, and 
psychological approaches are worked out by Winters in his writing. Having 
done so, Ransom proceeds to relate how these meet his criteria for the 


"ideal" eritic.0O 


60 John Crowe Ransom, "Yvor Winters: The Logical Critic," The Southern 
Review, VI (Winter, 1941), 558-583. _ 
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Leo Spitzer's essay stems from his reaction to the Professors' 
symposium, whose effects on the Johns Hopkins professor have already been 
indicated in the letter that the editors passed on to Hebert. Spitzer 
writes: 
Too often history of ideas, with its deterministic segregation of 
the phenomenon into the partitions of history ('such and such a line, 
or work, or idea is possible only at that date'), is in opposition to 
that reading of poetry which has for its goal the admiration of the 
ever—possible miracle of timeless beauty --of beauty that is supra- 
historical, transcending heredity, anticipating centuries and over- 
flowing national boundaries...History has eyes for the explanatory 
past, reading looks forward to experiences that are new --even though 
the matter itself be old. The historical approach to literature is a 
plausible attitude of the human man, but it is only one attitude, and 
does not even represent the most obvious of all possible approaches. 1 
The two other essays that complete this number are James T. Farrell's 
"The Faith of Lewis Mumford!’ and Charles W. Ramsdell's review of Carl 
Sandburg's book Abraham Lincoln: The War Years, called "Carl Sandburg's 
Lincoln." Ramsdell is so impressed by the Sandburg endeavor to cover 
the Lincoln figure, that he feels that not even the definitive biography 
of this much-written-about president will be able to match the Sandburg 
work for its sheer interest and readability .©2 
Mr. Farrell, in the lead article of the issue, finds that Lewis 
Mumford typifies the bankruptcy of the liberal tradition in America. 
Once a reformist, Mr. Mumford, Farrell writes, has associated himself 


in recent years with a cult of irrational intellectuals who insist that 


they cannot go forward in faith with "the modern tradition of reason 


61 Leo Spitzer, "History of Ideas versus Reading of Poetry," Ihe Southern 
Review, VI (Winter, 1941), 609-610. 


62 Chariea W. Ramsdell, "Carl Sandburg's Lincoln," The Southern Review, 
VI (Winter, 1941), 453. 
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and science," and have instead turned to seek their values in a feudal 
past. Mr. Farrell insists that Mr. Mumford is one of the major spokesmen 
for this “cult of the irrational" in America and then proceeds to show 
how this is so by an examination of two books of Mumford's -- Men Must 
Act and Faith for the Living -- which Farrell thinks might be considered 
as the text of this movement .©3 It is not strange, therefore, that the 
editors state in "Notes on Contributors" that Mr. Farrell's point of view 
"will be dealt with more generally in a series of articles to appear in 
the Spring issue of Ihe Southern Review." 

More specific notice of the forthcoming American culture symposium 
appeared in a box item of the front companion pages of the magazine, which 
read? 

In the Spring, 1941, Issue of The Southern Review...A SYMPOSIUM...Subject: 
The Discussions of American Culture presented before the American Philo- 
sophic Society at its Spring meeting in Philadelphia by Frederick Lewis 
Allen, Lewis Mumford, Gilbert Chinard, Van Wyck Brooks, Alfred V. Kidder, 
Arthur Compton, Francis Taylor, and Otto Leuning...Contributors: Kenneth 
Burke, Allen Tate, Howard D. Roelofs, R. P. Blackmur, and Donald Davidson. 


In addition to this announcement, this edition carried a new name on the 


magazine's masthead: Managing Editor J. EH. Palmer. 


The fact that the Reyiew sometimes ran as lead essays, articles 
often diametrically opposite to the principles and beliefs of its editors 


may have provoked M. Marshall to remark, in the Nation, on January 4, 1941: 


The Southern Review...operates a good deal farther behind the journ- 
alistic lines, and I find it rather piquant not only that it comes out 


63 James T. Farrell, "The Faith of Lewis Mumford," The Southern Review, 
VI (Winter, 1941), 417-438. 
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of Huey Long's bailiwick but that both contributors and subjects often 
veer to the left...It would be called "highbrow" I suppose; yet because 
of its catholicity it has a quality of unexpectedness that is certainly 
one of the prime requisites of good journalism. Incidentally, it is 
very attractively printed.o4 

The first indication the editors received that all was not well 
with the magazine occurred in February of 1941 when the administration 
questioned the same payment of fees to the magazine editors as to other 
contributors. There was also some inquiry about the distribution of 
complimentary and sample copies among the staff. On February &, 1941, 
Marcus Wilkerson, Brooks, and Palmer sent a letter to President Hebert. 


It begins by stating that the practice in regard to distribution of com- 


plimentary and sample copies of The Southern Review was to allot five 


copies to each member of the editorial staff. As for the payment of 
editors, it was like that of all other contributors, since the inclusion 
of a personal manuscript was not brought about through the decision of 
its writer but through that of the group of editors. In regard to this 
last statement, the editors continued: 
They are open-minded and are willing to be convinced that the practice 
of publishing and paying for contributions written by themselves may 
be, for whatever reasons, embarrassing to the University; and in that 
case, they are aerate 44 willing to abstain in practice from making 
further contributions.© 

However, they argued, if the magazine depended on their judgments 
on all manuscripts submitted, why could it not depend on group judgment 


of each other? The editors, moreover, felt that some publication was 


64M. Marshall, "Books and Art," Nation, CLII (January 4, 1941), 22. 
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due to them as a part of their job. They then stated that they "will be 
ready to proffer their resignation" if the administration felt that their 
convictions about contributions were unreasonable. 66 

It appeared, then, that forces were afoot to reduce, if possible, 
the cost of the magazine. However, during Hebert's headship, nothing 
came of the matter; the question of reduced rates for editors dropped with 
this letter. One wonders if this matter would have been brought up at all 
if Dean Pipkin, who was a power to be dealt with at Louisiana State, were 
active and able to defend his magazine. As John Palmer recently recalled, 
although Pipkin in the beginning had been very active in the early years 
of the magazine, in the later years of its existence he became less and 
less concerned with it. And although his name remained on the masthead, 
he was so preoccupied with the problems of the graduate school that he had 
less to do with the periodical. Moreover, during this period he was be- 
coming quite il] and was not as available as, of course, he normally would 
be. Therefore, the strong support that could be counted on from Dean 
Pipkin for the magazine was no longer obtainable.67- 

To add to this state of affairs, it was announced in March that the 
University was to receive a military head as its permanent president, 
General Campbell B. Hodges, a native of Louisiana, who was to be of- 
ficially installed in July of 1941. This meant, of course, that the 
magazine's Shanphony Paul Hebert, would not be in control if an occasion 


arose to defend it. 
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However, the editors had no real cause to believe at this early da 
that the magazine was "under fire." They continued with their plans fo 
the spring issue, whose major feature was to be the culture symposium, 
The staff was greatly moved by the contentions of the Proceedings, and 
there was much comment and exchange of letters as to the nature of the 
rebuttal. Those asked to contribute to the event consented to the unde 
taking with some gusto. Donald Davidson wrote that he would be happy t 
comply, "especially if I can get to shoot at Mumford et.al." “MWith the 
pleasurable prospect in mind," Davidson continued to the effect that he 
would gladly set about getting something in shape.68 In December, 194C 
Blackmur had returned his essay with this comment: "Here is my piece c 
the symposium...When that gentleman fTate/ said that he was going to le 
himself go, I decided that I might as well let myself go; which will e» 
plain why this may be somewhat longer than usual. "69 Evidently firewo1 


were to explode in April. 
The Spring, 1941 Issue 


In reality, however, although it did generally deplore the atti- 
tudes and contentions of the many speakers at the society's meeting, tl 
symposium had little of the fire and spirit of the previous one. There 
were no raging attacks or bitter denunciations; there was rather an aii 
of concern that such areas as theology and philosophy were not mentions 


at the meeting, that the gathering hardly touched upon the place of 


68 The Southern Review Files, (letter dated October 21, 1940). 
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American culture in general culture, and that so much emphasis was placed 
on the mass-production of art. Allen Tate, except by marked implication, 
did not make a direct reference at all to the gathering. Since Tate's 
concern was the "failure of the modern mind to understand poetry on the 
assumptions underlying the demi-religion of positivism," and since its 
attack is upon the positivism so wholly manifested at the gathering and 
not specifically upon the meeting itself, the editors did not place it 
under the subject~heading of the symposium at ail. It acted rather as 
the lead article of the issue, which the symposium items followed. 

In "Literature as Knowledge: Comment and Comparison," Allen Tate 
surveys the various theories of literary critics such as Arnold and 
Coleridge, and the semantical studies of such men as Morris and Richards 
to determine the cognitive nature of literature. To Arnold, the future 
of poetry was immense since religion had yielded to science, and poetry 
could assume its function. However, for Arnold, Tate writes, there was 
no quarrel between science and poetry; the poet worked upon a scientific 
basis. For, Tate writes, Arnold believed that "poetry is descriptive 
science, or experience at that level, touched with emotion." The tools 
of the poet, then, were his subject and his language. What, however, 
Tate asks, is the subject with its component of action? He continues: 
"The positivists have their own notion of them; and their language of 
physical determinism suits that notion better than the poet's. The 


poet's language is useless. "70 


70 Allen Tate, "Literature as Knowledge," The Southern Review, VI (Spring, 
1941), 633. 
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After examining the indeterminate investigations of the semanticists 
and the psychologists as to the nature of the meaning of poetry, Tate 
concludes: 
We do not need to reject the positive and rational mode of inquiry into 
poetry; yet even from Mr. Morris we get the warning lest we substitute 
the criticism for the poem, and thus commit ourselves to a “learned. 
ignorance." We mst return to, we must never leave, the poem itself. 
Its tinterest' value is a cognitive one; it is sufficient that here, in 
the poem, we get knowledge of a whole object.71 

Poetry for Tate is autotelic; it offers a "complete knowledge," "a 
full experience." Its nature cannot be gotten to by the application of 
the pragmatic tools of the positivists.72 

In "Chaos Is Come Again," Blackmur comments on the omission of any 
discussion of philosophy or theology in the proceedings, and remarks on 
the low state that these activities seemed to have reached in America. 
Turning next to the essays contained in the proceedings, Blaclamur comments 
on the confusion between popularized art and popular art, on the lack of 
discrimination as to kinds of art, on the difficulty of achieving 
Munford's idealized society without supernatural bases, and on his 
(Blackmr's) inability to accept Compton's "good" society built solely 
upon reason. For, Blackmur asserts, "reason alone can neither maintain 
an order nor discern its significance. Reason, as Lord Kelvin said, is 
not enough; only faith goes beyond. Without faith -- and this applies 
to looking backwards and forwards and at the present day no less than to 


looking at science -—- without faith, chaos is come again."73 


71 Tate, "Literature as Knowledge," p. 656. 
72 Ibid., p. 656. 


73 R. P. Blackmur, "Chaos Is Come Again," The Southern Review, VI (Spring, 
1941), 674. 
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In his essay, "Character of Our Culture," Kenneth Burke dismisses 
the talks of the proceedings as being "sales talks" for science and 
technology and is somewhat shocked at the contentions of one essay in 
which science is elevated to the status of "God Himselr.174 

Donald Davidson in the discussion called "Mr. Babbitt at Philadelphia," 
is surprised to find that in the symposium, which was supposed to be 
about American culture and its place in general culture, little was said 
about American culture and almost nothing about its role in general cul- 
ture. /9 

Howard D. Roelofs finds in his essay, "Thrill as a Standard," that 
the proceedings seemed suffused with the idea that a great achievement 


of its members was to be either "thrilled" or "shocked" by some new ad- 


vance in art or culture. The continual use of these words in the report 
characterizes, Roelofs feels, a condition existing in America today that 
objects, events, and experiences are judged qualitatively by their 
capacity to produce shocks and thrilis.76 

The rest of the number is given over to the usual conventional con- 
tents. W. H. Auden is the single poet of the issue, and his long poem 
"Kairos and Logos" marks his third appearance in the Review. The only 
"short" is by Nelson Algren, who appears for the first time in the maga- 
zine with "Biceps." The single governmental essay in the issue is by 


aerate a memermntmmemnen aermmamemmerma nmin ed 


74 Kenneth Burke, "The Character of Our Culture," The Southern Review, 
VI (Spring, 1941), 675. 


75 Donald Davidson, "Mr. Babbitt at Philadelphia," The Southern Review, 
VI (Spring, 1941), 696. 


76 Howard D. Roelofs, "Thrill as a Standard," The Southern Review, VI 
(Spring, 1941), 704-712. 
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Robert Kent Gooch, who in view of Roosevelt's plans to run for a third 
term, discusses "Jeffersonism and the Third Term Issue." There is also 
one regional essay present, that by Frank L. Owsley, called "Pellagra 
Diet." 

There are two critical essays included in this number -- James 
Johnson Sweeney's "East Coker: A Reading" and Robert Bechtold Heilman's 
"Footnotes on Literary History." In his article, Heilman, a member of 
the English Department at Louisiana State with whom Brooks was later to 
write Understanding Drama, defends the historical approach to literature 
that had been so thoroughly denounced in the joint symposium. 

There are also two omnibus reviews contained in the issue, one on 
poetry by Andrew Wanning and one on criticism by H. J. Muller. The 
Muller essay interests because in it the author soundly reprimands many 


of the corps of critics of the Review. In reviewing the books of 


Blackmur, Brooks, Daiches and others, Muller takes the opportunity to 
judge the work of the formalist and aesthetic critics in general, a group 
to which both Blackmur and Brooks, of course, belong. Mr. Muller writes: 


Closely associated with Mr. Brooks and Mr. Blackmur are John Crowe 
Ransom and Alien Tate, and behind them ~-now rather far behind them-- 
are such critics as I. A. Richards, T. S. Eliot, William Empson, and 
Yvor Winters. This group are distinguished for their analysis of the 
immediate text of poetry: their fine apprehension of the imaginative 
object, fine appreciation of the concrete poetic experience, fine cri- 
ticism of purely aesthetic values...I should say that their achieve- 
ment is the most impressive in modern criticism, and has been approached 
only by Coleridge in English criticism of the past.77 


However, Muller continues, they have of late shown extremes and excesses: 


Yet it is now time, I believe, for admirers of this group to mark 
the limits and dangers of their own practice. They are beginning to 


77H. J. Muller, "The New Criticism in Poetry," The Southern Review, VI 
(Winter, 1941), 812. 
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suffer from inbreeding and to become victims of their half-truth. They 
are tending toward a narrow aestheticism in which they not only dis- 
tinguish but disparage the ‘ulterior' bearings of literature, rule then 
out of literary criticism entirely. They bristle at mention of its 
intellectual, moral, or social values --values that literature plainly 
does have, and as plainly are important.78 

The issue also contains two letters written in protest against the 
Allen Tate articles -- "The Present Function of Criticism," and "Liters 
as Knowledge" -- which castigated the social determinists of literature 
Among these determinists Mr. Tate included John Dewey, the Marxists, ar 
David Daiches. Sidney Hook's commmique, which is called "The Late Mr. 
Tate," accuses Tate of "bad manners," "gross distortion," "evasion of 
fundamental issues," and "blithe fabrication of fact." Sidney Hook 
particularly defends John Dewey who, he claims, is not a logical empir: 
cist as Mr. Tate would have him be.79 David Daiches defends the his- 
torical method and his use of what Tate would call the positivist appr 
to literature in his letter by stating: 

It is Mr. Tate who is beating his wings in the empty air of unreal ab- 
straction. Let me ask him a question. Tate had written that he did 
not believe that Daiches liked literature/ Why does he like literatur 
It seems to me that it is he, not I, who is committed to throwing out 

Shakespeare ~-the greatest positivist of all time. Positivist? The 

man who is fascinated by human life and looks to literature to deepen 
his awareness of humanity...Is that to be a positivist? Very well, no 


I know that I am one, and I am content to have Shakespeare and some 
others for company. Mr. Tate can have Mortimer Adler .80 


78 Muller, "The New Criticism in Poetry," p. 813. 
79 'Comminications," The Southern Review, VI (Winter, 1941), 840-843. 


80 Ibid., p. 843. 
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In attempting to evaluate the year's performance of the magazine, 
the reader should remember three special issues that appeared during this 
period: the two symposia editions and the Hardy number. Because of the 
space given these extra enclosures, the magazine could not publish its 
usual display of contents. However, this omission did not indicate that 
the editors had radically deviated from traditional policies. It simply 
meant that they were compelled to conserve space. 

As for poetry and fiction, the editors did depart from the practice 
of publishing groups of poems or long poems by individual authors by 
presenting a miscellany of young poets in the autumn issue. However, in 
the next and following issues, they returned to conventional practice 
with the long poetry of Lorca and Auden. As for fiction, the Review 
published during this period only seven stories -- five were written by 
unknowns, two of whom were connected with Louisiana State. In the 1941 
O'Brien collection, The Southern Review was eligible with seven stories, 
six of which had appeared in the last two numbers of Volume V and one 
in the first two issues of Volume VI. Although only one was ineluded 
in the anthology, Albert Maltz' "Sunday Morning on Twentieth Street," 
all of the rest were placed on the "Honor Roll." O'Brien did not in 
this year, however, present his chart of magazine averages, and the 


Review's percentages are, therefore, not available. Edward J. O'Brien 


died on February 24, 1941, and The Southern Review grieved for one of 
its most enthusiastic supporters. 

During this period the Review featured one regional essay, five 
governmental essays, and two articles of a general nature. There were 


Six literary essays and three omnibus reviews -- one each for fiction, 
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poetry, and criticism. It became evident during this year of publication 
that the Correspondence Section had not been completely dispensed with, 
for the fourth number unexpectedly carried the letters of Hook and 
Daiches. Despite the space required for extra features published during 
this period, The Southern Review, it appeared, was maintaining conventional 


editorial policies. 
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CHAPTER VII 


The Last Year of the Magazine (1941-1942) 


Although the February incident in regard to editor payments for 
contributions must have stirred the staff of The Southern Review to 
_ some thought about the actual status of the quarterly, they were not 
convinced that its existence was in jeopardy. They, of course, 
realized that there existed among certain groups at the University a 
pronounced dislike for the Review and all its doings. They were also 
aware that they had incurred enmity among some of the faculty for 
their refusal to publish certain campus~submitted manuscripts which 
the editors felt did not come up to the standards of the magazine. 
They also knew that certain elements on the campus still associated 
the Review with the "boodle" of the Long regime. Moreover, they were 
cognizant of several facts: First that an attitude of stinting and 
budgeting was prevalent on the campus as well as in the nation, 
provoked, of course, by the war in Europe; second, that the allottment 
given to the magazine was considerable and might be considered by some 
an unnecessary luxury in such troubled times; and third, that the 
incoming Hodges might look with disfavor upon the Review. However, at 
the moment it was difficult to determine what might happen. In January 
of this year, Brooks had written Davidson that the state of affairs 
at the University was still confused, since a new president had not 


yet been selected. He later added: “...Until he is elected, there 
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is going to be little more than rumor and counter-rumor around here, 
alarms, and excursions. We are doing what we can without too much 
confidence. It's all very exciting but pretty hard on the nerves..." 

However, it was not “rumor' or "counter-rumor" when on May 30, 
1941, the Board of Supervisors passed the following resolution: 

It was the sense of the Board that in view of the prestige and high 
standing of the publication of The Southern Review, and in view of the 
fact that publication and sponsorship of the magazine reflects great 
credit upon the University in certain circles, the magazine should 
be continued in publication for the fiscal year 1941-42, pending such 
investigation that may be made with the view of reducing cost to the 
University of the magazine and correspondingly increasing the circu- 
lation. 

The magazine, it appears, was under surveillance; could it survive. 
"such investigation"? 

Survival appeared to depend, in some measure at least, on the 
help that might be obtained from the new president, Campbell Hodges, 
who took over the reins of Louisiana State on July 1. Hodges, former 
commandant of cadets at West Point and one time military aide to 
President Roosevelt, was certainly to be influenced either one way 
or the other. Whose side would he support: those for or against the 


magazine? 


The Summer, 1941 Issue 


The lead essay of this issue is a review by Donald Davidson of a 


book that would in time acquire a good deal of fame and that now promises 


1 The Southern Review Files, (letter dated January 30, 1941). 


2 Minutes of the Board of Supervisors, The Louisiana State University 
Records, May 30, 1941. 
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to be a “little classic," W. J. Cash's The Mind of the South. However, 
Mr. Davidson liked neither the ambition of its thesis or the "New South' 
sentiments of its author. Davidson found Cash's attempt to explain 
anything so involved and so complex as the Southern mind presumptuous 
and unsuccessful. The tone of the essay is sometimes biting and satirical. 
In view of this fact, the editors inciuded at the very end of this number 
the following notices: 

The editors of The Southern Review have learned with regret of the 
death in Mexico City of Mr. W. J. Cash, whose book The Mind of the 
South forms the subject of Mr. Donald Davidson's article in this issue. 
This news reached the office of the Review after the first forms of 
the magazine had gone to press; and although no change could have been 
contemplated in the nature of the judgment passed upon Mr. Cash's 
work, the editors (and they speak, they believe, for Mr. Davidson as 
well) feel that the reader should be assured that the light raillery 
which the article admits at certain points is to be read with the 
reservations which the author himself would undoubtedly have observed 
in the light of this event. 

In reality, if his letters to the editors are any indication, 
Davidson was not as unhappy about the Cash book as his review would 
have one think. On submitting his final manuscript to the editors, 
Davidson wrote: "I hope what I have written will pass mster, but I 
am not very proud of my performance...The fact is, I am burned out on 
the subject /Kererianism/."4 Previously Davidson had admitted good 
things about the book. 

The fiction contained in this issue is by Eudora Welty, Peter 


Taylor, and John Rogera Shuman. Welty, whose "Clytie" is her seventh 


3 "Announcement," The Southern Review, VII (Summer, 1941), 219. 


4 The Southern Review Files, (letter dated May 18, 1941). 
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and last story to appear in the Review, has by now become a Southern 


Review feature; Taylor, with his story "The Fancy Woman" makes his 
third appearance in the magazine; and Schuman with "Yankee Odyssey," 
makes his bow to The Southern Review audience with his first published 
sbory o 

The Review features in this number three poets instead of the 
usual one. These are Randall Jarrell, who is present with three poems — 
"The Iceberg," January 1938," and “An Essay on the Human WilL"; 
Josephine Miles, who also has three pieces -- "Vacation," "Query," and 
"The Thoroughgoing"; and C. A. Millspaugh, whose long poem “Absalom" 
and short one “Veronese: Christ and the Centurion" complete the poetry 
sagetens 

Several critical essays are present in this issue. These are 
Joe Horrell's ‘Some Notes on Conversation in Poetry," R. W. Short's 
"The Tower Beyond Tragedy," Delmore Schwartz! "The Fiction of William 
Faulkner, Carlos Lynes' "Andre Gide and the Problem of Form in the 
Novel," and Theodore Spence's "Stephen Heros The Unpublished Manuscript 
of James Joyce's Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man." Horrell's 
essay concerns the uses that the poet employs in converting words to 
new meanings for the reader; Short's essay is a discussion of the poetry 
of Robingon Jeffers; Schwartz' essay considers the style and methods of 
Faulkner; the Lynes article concerns the trials of Gide to acquire 
structure and form in which to dramatize the realities of experience} 
and the Spence article analyzes the first draft of The Portrait which 
Joyce had thrown in the fire but which his wife had managed to 


rescues 
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There is a philosophic essay, “A Historian's Consolation in 
Philosophy," and one on governmental matters, “An Economic Basis for 
Liberal Values," written by Rushton Coulborn and Joseph Frank, respec— 
tively. The omnibus review "Twelve Poets," is interesting since in 
it, Re P. Blackmur considers the poetry of such Southern Review 
performers as Randall Jarrell and George M. O'Donnell. Of both, 
Blackmur observes: 

--eAs their work stands in its present state the frames of the poetry 
-- which are, to repeat, largely Yeats frames -- bear insufficient 
logical relation to the subject matter in the poems. They exist 
almost apart from each other. It is almost as if a great deal of 
the writing were done in order to find subject matter. The many 
specific tensions of the sensibility which appear from page to page, 
and which constitute the exciting value of the poems, are either 
left separate or put into clusters more or less around a nub of 
concept, which, however, they cluster still do not relate. Some 

of these poems are really random investigations into the possibility 
of free association. 

The issue contains one commmication from J. V. Healy, who takes 
exception to some of the remarks made by He J. Muller on Yeats in his 
essay, “The New Criticism."* Another item present in this issue is a 
burlesque of textual criticism, amusingly put together by Dudley Fitts, 
in which line emendations appear in this fashion: 7) laeda codde om.; 
Lydia Pinkham emendavit; Elijah Zukofsky; Maud Winters. boarded Brooks; 
bearded Warren. Peregrine has buckled Zabel; was mucked Tates.."6 

However, the item of greatest interest contained in this number is 
an announcement which appears in the companion pages of the front of the 


Magazine; it read: 


5 R. P. Blackmur, "Twelve Poets," The Southern Review, VII (Summer 
1941), 196. 


6 Dudley Fitts, "Textual Criticism," The Southern Review, VII 
(Summer 1941), 218. 
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AN ANNOUNCEMENT 


The second of The Southern Review's special issues will be published 
in the winter, and will be devoted entirely to the work of 

WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS 
following the procedure adopted for the Thomas Hardy Centennial Issue 
of Summer, 1940, The Southern Review has engaged the services of the 
foremost critics of America and England for this undertaking; and it 
is expected that, as in the Hardy Issue, their combined labors will 
provide the definitive appraisal —- or as nearly definitive as this 
time will permit -—— of he achievement of the man of letters they 
have undertaken to study. ? 


In late July, some two weeks after the Summer Issue had been 
released, Dean of the University Fred C. Frey, appeared in the office 
of the magazine and told Brooks that he was bringing him notice from 


the President that the University was thinking of suspending the 


Review.® 


‘A few days later Brooks sat down 4nd wrote the following defense 
to President Hodges: 


I appreciate your courtesy in telling me the other day that The 
Southern Review was under fire, in particular because it makes it! easy 
for me to send - you this note and the material which accompanies it. I 
am gure that you will understand the spirit in which I do this. 
Naturally I hope that the ultimate decision will be to retain and 
continue the Review. But that is a decision which, of course, does 
not rest with any of the editors; and, moreover, the editors themselves 
mast admit that they stand as biased witnesses in this matter. On the 
other hand, I am sure that you feel it to be perfectly proper for the 
editors to give you any evidence which they honestly feel is relevant 
to that decision. 

I believe that the selection of press’ notices and comments which I 
am enclosing is relevant. How this evidence is to be evaluated, of 
course, is not for me to say. But I think that you will be interested 


7 "An Announcement," The Southern Review, VII (Sumer, 1941), n.p. 


_.--8 Interview with Mr. Brooks. 
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in looking at it in any case. Certainly on the level of advertising 

the notices of the kind which have appeared in Time magazine seem to 

be worth a good deal; but, here again, it is very difficult to trdnslate 
intangibles in terms of dollars and cents. . 


He continued: 


In one sense, of course, all educational enterprises are operated 
at a loss. By cutting out certain departments of instruction a great 
deal of money could be saved. And it is always a difficult question 
to answer whether the university by making such a "saving" would injure 
itself very mich or not. Admittedly, it is unthinkable to cut out 
certain departments; in the case of others prestige might be hurt 
considerably less... The Southern Review, of course, is not a depart- 
ment of instruction, yet to some extent I feel the considerations just 
noted do apply; admittedly, it costs a good deal; does it pay enough 
dividends in prestige, in favorable publicity, in promoting and 
stimulating ideas, to justify the cost? 

I (and I am certain the other editors) will be happy to have the 
opportunity to present further materials of this type at any time, 
should you deem it helpful. In any case, we are anxious to co-operate 
in every way toward having the administration reach the best decision 
in the light of the interests of the university as a whole. ? 


The enclosures consisted of telegrams, press and magazine notices, 
and miscellaneous items -- all of which indicated the esteem in which 
the magazine was held. 

Before Brooks received a reply from his long letter, an event 
occurred that must have created a good deal of shock and grief in The 
Southern Review office. On August 4, 1941, Charles W. Pipkin, Dean of 
the Graduate School and senior editor of The Southern Review, died. No 
longer would the University see Dr. Pipkin in his Oxford robes presiding 
in a distinguished manner over school functions; no longer would the 
research and study facilities which he had helped to create receive his 


guidance. The Southern.Review had lost a staunch and loyal champion. 


9 Presidential Files: Hodges, (letter dated July 31, 1941). 
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On August 5, 1941, President Hodges replied to the long letter of 
Brooks in a memorandum which read: . 


I have read your letter of July 31 and gone over the data enclosed 
therewith. I shall not agitate the question of The Southern Review, 
as I am convinced it is a fine publication of its class. However, I 
shall advise that you and others responsible for its publication study 
the question of expense. 

I presume that contributors to the magazine are inspired more by 
the honor of having their work published in The Southern Review than 
by the desire for financial gain. Therefore, it would seem to me you 
might be able to reduce the cost somewhat along that line. If I am 
correctly informed, rather high prices have been paid in the past for 
your contributions. 

TI am wondering if your subscription list would be cut off very much 
if you raised the price of subscription. I doubt if there would be 
mich falling off, but you, of course, are in a better position to judge 
about that than I. 

My opinion is that we may expect finances to tighten up in the 
future, and therefore we should be prepared.l0 


In late summer another event occurred that was to have some bearing 
‘on the future of the magazine. In the months to come, a fight -- intense 
and long and provoking national attention -- would take place to preserve 
the magazinee On August 28, 1941, a Miss Jewel Claitor was named editor 
of the Daily Reveille, the first woman editor the campus newspaper had 
had in ten years. Miss Claitor was to become a vigorous and persistent 
champion of the Review, and the Daily Reveille was to conduct a tenacious 
and colorful fight to retain the magazine.t1 

The editors, of course, could do little to stem the course of action 
that the administration might take; they could but keep silent, continue 
in their plans for at least the next three issues, and hope for the best. 


In the meantime they had come across an item that interested them. 


10 Presidential Files: Hodges, (letter dated August 5, 1941). 


11 The Daily Reveille, August 28, 1941, pe SA. 
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Howard Mumford Jones, in the Saturday Review of Literature in early 
September of 1946, in an essay called "The Limits of Contemporary 
Criticism," had some deprecating things to say about the brand of 
criticism that had come to be associated with both the Review and its 
editors. The analytical and esthetical critics, Jones had written, had 
become so absorbed with the mechanics of literature that they had 
neglected their proper function, “to show why literature is an ethical 
good, or, if one prefers, what literature is good for." The “mechanical" 
critics have become, he claimed, too absorbed with particular ideas 
to be concerned with the important general ones. They have failed 
"to befriend these who live in the spirit," by indulging in their 
private games of textual and esthetic criticism.12 In regard to this 
essay, the editors were preparing for the first time in the magazine's 
existence a talk to their readers, an editorial. 

In the meanwhile, word was being bruited about that the University 
was contemplating suspending the magazine. As early as September, 1941, 
General Hodges began to receive the first of what must have appeared 
to him later an endless chain of letters protesting the threatened 
suspension. The two letters.which appeared in late September, 1941, 
were directed from the Louisiana Historical Society and from a Jesuit 
Layman's Retreat in New Orleans. Both expressed the hope that the 
magazine might not be dropped. Of far more concern to President Hodges, 
however, was an editorial appearing in the New Orleans States, October 1, 


1941, entitled "The South Needs It," which read as follows: 


12 Howard Mumford Jones, "The Limits of Contemporary Criticiem," 
Saturday Review of literature, XXIV (September 6, 1941), 3. 
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eee it is well that L. S. U. study how it can stretch its dollars as far 
as possible. It is well that state and city governments, in every 
phase of their operations, do what they can to reduce expenses. It is 
well that every individual in the land cut his cloth to the increasing 
demands of these times. The government needs money, it needs material, 
it needs services in the present all-out world fight for democratic 
principles. 

But it would be a mistake to drop The Southern Review; just as it 
would be a mistake to close the art galleries and the libraries; just 
as it would be a mistake not to seek individual enlightenment and 
inspiration and courage in such appeals to the higher self as the 
symphony orchestra. 


President Hodges immediately asked the editors to write to the 
newspaper explaining the actual status of the magazine. They complied 
with the following letters 


The editors of The Southern Review have read with deep appreciation 
the editorial, "The South Needs It,"...The compliments said are indeed 
handsome; and it is heartening to feel that there are responsible 
citizens in the state who feel an interest in, and a regard for, work 
which can by its very nature make little claim to popular appeal. 

So far as we know the rumor that the Review is to be discontinued 
is not justified. As you are doubtless aware, such rumors are always 
damaging to circulation. But we feel that it is always better for 
them to be brought promptly out into the open, where they may be dealt 
with -- especially when the notice of the rumor is accompanied by the 
kind of commendation which you have been good enough to give. We 
hope that The Southern Review can continue in the future to merit 
your praise. 


However, although the real situation was not admitted to the press, 
it was expressed in the private correspondence of the President. On 
the same date that the letter to the New Orleans States was dispatched, 
a reply went out to the Louisiana Historical Society from Hodges. Datec 


October 3, 1941, it read: 


13 "Editorial," New Orleans States, October 1, 1941, pe 7s 


14 Presidential Files: Hodges, (letter dated October 3, 1941). 
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We fully recognize the significance of The Southern Review as an 
organ of cultural expression in the South and its important function 
in a state educational institution like the Louisiana State University. 
To be quite frank, the purse strings of the University have been drawn 
quite tight. It is most probable that we shall experience a further 
reduction in funds. In such an eventuality, we mat naturally put 
first the immediate service of the University as a State educational 
institution even at the painful sacrifice of its broader cultural 
activities as well represented by The Southern Review. Let me assure 
you that we sincerely hope that the Review wiil not have to be one of 
these sacrifices. 

Some days later Hodges. approached Brooks about the matter of 
cutting expenses. On October 7, Brooks replied by letter to this 
suggestion by stating that after talking with Warren and Palmer about 
decreasing expenses, he wondered if it were possible for the four of 
them to meet for lunch.16 Hodges agreed, and a date was set for 
October 10. 

In reality, Hodges originally convinced by certain groups at the 
University that the magazine should go, was beginning to see the 
importance of the Review. He mtst have been impressed by the Brooks' 
defense letter and by the editorial in the New Orleans States. However, 
on one hand, he had to placate those dissenting members of the adminis— 
tration and faculty who wanted the magazine's suspension, and on the 
other, he had to consider seriously the demands of the University's 
budget committee to reduce expenses all around. The editors, after 
thinking about the nature of the magazine and what had contributed to 
its quality, had in the meanwhile decided that if the Review had a 


reputation worth keeping, it would be senseless to cut pages or features 


15 Presidential Files: Hodges, (letter dated October 3, 1941). 
16 Ibid., (letter dated October 7, 1941). 
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and in so doing destroy its goodness. Despite these conditions, at the 
luncheon there was a success of sorts. Warren was able to convince 
Hodges that it was not only important to continue the magazine, but that 
it was more important to continue it as it was and had been. However, 
some concession was made by the editors to demands for budgeting, and 
the Autumn Issue was cut from the usual 212 pages, or thereabouts, 


to 187 pages. 
The Autumn, 1941 Issue 


The fall number of The Southern Review appeared on October 22. 
In it the editors wrote the first and last editorial to appear in the 
magazine. Preceding the main body of contents, the editorial begins 
by commenting on Howard Mumford Jones' remarks in the Saturday Review, 
The editors write that Jones, dividing contemporary critics into either 
social or mechanical critics, cannot find any that are concerned with 
literature as an end in itself. Jones observes of the textual critics 
that their interests are too private; of the social critics, usually 
Marxists, that their interests are too directed by party. Jones, the 
editors continue, then compares the public world of Carl Sandburg, which 
is accessible to all, to that of R. P. Blackmur, which is accessible to 
a few. The Marxists then are by indirection linked with the aesthetic 
critics; both are useless to the public. The end of literature, according 
to Jones, is to "befriend those who would live in the spirit"; the 
Marxist and the aesthetic critics do neither. 

The editors at this point begin their own observations. Mr. Jones, 


they claim, looks for a criticism which possesses national significance, 
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put does not succeed in showing wherein it lies. In another passage, 
Jones feels that modern criticism has neglected ethical ends, has failed 
"to relate the beautiful and the good," and has failed "to show why 
literature is an ethical good, or, if one prefers, what literature is 
good for." In attempting to find a critic who might possibly do this, 
the editors write, Jones settles on Eliot. But to Jones, Eliot in his 
concern with royalty, conservatism, and Catholicism fails to have any 
relevance to the United States, and his ideas, moreover, are too general. 
The editors observe that what Jones is saying is that "significance" 
is political significance. Jones finds a desirable tradition in the 
criticism of Stedman, Woodberry, and other so-called "genteel" critics. 
Here ideas are manifested -- not ideas that concern themselves with the 
ethics of Eliot or the neo-—Humanists, or with the mechanics of litera 
ture -- but those that “carry no taint of sociological implication, and 
yet grow out of the American situation and operate to buttress democracy 
- and the American way of life."17 

For these critics, Jones continued, literature was autonomous, 
tan end in itself." The editors feel this use of the term is ambiguous; 
how can literature be at once ethical, political, and social and still 
remain autonomous? Jones has called for a significant social literature, 
buttressing the institutions: of America and professing public interest, 
while at the same time nodiea asked for an autonomous literature. “The 


main point is," the editors ask, “what does Mr. Jones mean? "18 


17 "Editorial," The Southern Review, VII (Autum, 1941), viii. 


18 Ibid., p. xli. 
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. The editors then go on to comment that literature, contrary to 
Mr. Jones' contentions, is not easy to grasp, that it is not as 
accessible as he would like it to be. The meaning of literature is 
acquired only after great and intense study. Reading is not easy; 
therefore "meaning can be had only in terms of total readings? In 
literature there inheres "a complex of factors" which cannot be 
abstracted in some mere paraphrase; and therefore all help -- soci- 
ological, historical, philosophical, psychological, and even textual -- 
must attempt, and fail, to give the reader that total meaning.1? 

The issue also contains the third novelette of Katherine Anne 
Porter's to appear in The Southern Review. "The Leaning Tower," 
which portrays the inflation-ridden city of Berlin on the eve of 
Hitler's rise to power, is to mark Miss Porter's last appearance in 
the Review. The second story featured here is Mary McCarthy's "The 
Genial Host, which represents her second effort for the magazine. 

This issue of the Review published no poetry. There is also in this 
number an omnibus review by Howard Baker which surveys two years of the 
American novel. 

There are four critical essays in this number: “Changes of 
Attitude and Rhetoric in Auden's Poetry," by Randall Jarrell; "Kosmos 
Kafka," by Austin Warren; "From Jacobean to Augustan," by Samuel Holt 
Monk; and “Humanism and Symbolic Imagination: Notes on Re-reading 
Irving Babbitt," by R. P. Blackmur. The two essays by Warren and Monk 


mark their first work for Southern Review audiences. 


19 "Editorial," pe xli. 
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Sidney Gair's “This Mortimer Adler of Chicago," an account of the 
neo-Thomist who talks insistently about God in the most pragmatic and 
positivistic gatherings, is the only essay in this edition of a general 
nature. 
In addition to the items listed above, there are two announcements. 
The first reads: 
. The editors regret to announce to readers of The Southern Review 
the death of Charles W. Pipkin on August 4th of this year. Dr. Pipkin 
was one of the founders of this magazine and was the senior member 
of the editorial staff from the establishment of the Review until his 
death. The editors feel that contributors, subscribers, and readers 
join with them in this expression of admiration for the scholarly and 
literary work which Dr. Pipkin performed and share with them their 
loss in his untimely death. 


The last announcement concerned the forthcoming Yeats Issue; it read: 


"The Southern Review proposes for publication in December, in lieu of 


its regular Winter Number, a Special Issue to be devoted entirely to a 
critical consideration of the work of WILLIAM BUTLER vmars.22 

The Autumn Issue was unusual for two reasons: first, it was shorter 
than the conventional issue; and second, to conserve space, it ceased 
to publish long notes about its contributors. Where once there were 
several pages given over to “Notes on Contributors," there is now only 


one page upon which the type is crowded and printed close together. 


In the meanwhile, the world was engulfed in war. In the spring of 


1941, Hitler, now master of Europe, began to turn covetous eyes toward 


20 "Announcement," The Southern Review, VII (Autumn, 1941), xiii. 


21 Ibid., p. xvi. 
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Russia. On June 22, 1941, Nazi land and air Fonnss attacked the western 
border of that nation without declaring open war. England, somewhat 
‘relieved by this maneuver, recovered from her "war nerves," provoked by 
incessant Nazi bombings, and began her campaign in Africa. In the East, 
Japan began threatening British, Netherland, and French possessions in 
Asia. In America, public opinion as to what should be done was divided 
between the interventionist, who asked for war, and the isolationist, 
who refused it. 

On the Louisiana campus this state of affairs was reflected in the 
President's being put on a Defense Commission, an éveenleation formed to 
study the potential help that universities and colleges could contribute 
to national and civilian defense. Robert Penn Warren was asked to comment 
on the “literary blackout" in Europe. In an interview published by the 
Daily Reveille on October 30, 1941, Warren's remarks were reported in 
this manner: Conceding that “during a ae we have to learn to do 
without poetry just as we do without aluminum," Warren, "a self-styled 
interventionist," said that Hemingway's novels, coming after World 
War I, benefited from perspective. He then quoted Abraham Cowley's 
sta tenon ts “oa war-like and tragical age is the best to wits of and 
the worst to write in," and concluded with this observation: "All good 
literature written in such a period has been in spite of, not because 
_of* a war,%22 
At Louisiana State, a Budget Committee met regularly to prepare 


@ report of the financial needs of the University for the approval of 


22 The Daily Reveille, October 30, 1941, pe 1. 
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the Board of Supervisors. All University departments and enterprises 
submitted to this group a statement of the funds required to support 
their organizations during a certain period. The Comnittee, after 
considering these statements, would either approve, disapprove, slash, 
or dismiss the requested funds. It was in the hands of such a committee, 
scheduled to meet in middle December, 1941, that the fate of The Southern 
Review rested. Its chance for survival depended upon what this 
economy-minded group, some members of which were known to be hostile 
to the magazine, would do. Before the group met, however, on December 7, 
1941, the Japanese had bombed Pearl Harbor, and the United States was 
in a state of war with Germany and Japan. Stimulated, perhaps, by these 
happenings, the Budget Committee, meeting some days after Pearl Harbor, 


recommended that the University suspend The Southern Review. Final 


approval of the Committee's decision mist come, however, from the Board 
of Supervisors. 

Theoretically, although final approval for the Committee's decisions 
must come from the Board of Supervisors, in reality, the Board seldom 
questioned the Committee's judgments. The magazine, it appeared, was 
finished. After this move, the editors made clear to friends and 


contributors the actual status of the Review. Previous to this, they 


had refrained from disclosing the threatened suspension. They felt that 
unfavorable publicity might be focused on the school, which had suffered 
too much of it already, if a premature announcement were released. 

On December 20, almost immediately before the release of the Yeat's 


issue, Hodges notified the editors that the Review would not continue. 
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In his letter to Allen Tate, dated December 20, 1941, Brooks explained 
the facts behind the suspension: 


The end came rather suddenly. There have been rumors for several 
weeks, but we have faced such rumors off and on for years. The final 
decision came only today. Since favorable comment on The Southern 
Review has been attributed to Red and me -- "inspired by us" -- we 
have united to lean over backwards in keeping completely quiet about 
our shaky situation. Particularly, is this true in view of the comments 
which may appear. 

Le. S. Ue. is apparently considered licensed game for the ironic 
commentator, anyway. What they could make of the suspension of the 
Review could be pretty nasty. Of course, the way may divert attention 
completely -—— or maybe there would have been no comments anyway. But 
at any rate, Red and I want to be in the position of having done ; 
nothing to solicit protests or comment of any kind. 

If some such sarcastic comment should appear, I want to be able to 
say quite honestly that I have had nothing to do with "inspiring" it. 
Hence our complete silence to you and to all our other friends. But 
we talked over the matter with the president, General Hodges, today, 
and have decided to make a formal announcement at once: it will 
appear in the Yeats issue. 

By the way, it is only fair to say that the General has been very 
fair and very sympathetic. I think that he honestly regrets the loss 
of The Southern Review. Of that both of us are thoroughly convinced; 
but he has been in the University only six months and you can scarcely 
blame him if he feels that he has to take the advice of his committee. 
He has dealt very fairly and straight-forwardly with Red and me, and 
this has constituted another reason for our saying nothing about the 
suspension until we had talked over the matter of the announcement with 
him. 


The Yeats Issue (December, 1941) 


The most important section of the famed Southern Review Yeats 
Number was not the excellent essays themselves but the announcement 


that preceded them. It read:. 


23 The Southern Review Files, (letter dated December 20, 1941). 
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AN ANNOUNCEMENT 

The editors of The Southern Review regret to announce that the maga- 
zine faces suspension of publication with the spring issue of 1942 
unless arrangements not now foreseen can be made before that date. 
The editors wish to express their appreciation to the Louisiana State 
University and the officers of its administration for the generous 
support accorded to The Southern Review during the past seven years, 
not only in financial matters but in an understanding of the ends to 
which the Review has attempted to dedicate itself. The editors are 
confident that the magazine's contributors and readers will share 
with them this feeling of gratitude, but they are also confident 
that the contributors and readers will agree with the administration 
and with the editors that the pursuit of these ends must, in times 
such as these, be curtailed. 

The editors had deliberately sought, in gathering together the 
critiques and evaluations contained in the Yeats Number, to provide 
a definitive appraisal -- "or as nearly definitive as this time will 
permit" -- of the poet that is conceded by many to be, as T. S. Eliot 
has written of him, "the greatest poet in this language." Moreover, 
in Yeats many find exemplified not only the great modern search for 
artistic form and integrated sensibility, but the dramatization of 
the spiritual agony of modern man. That Yeats construed a private 
myth so that he might create out of it, has greatly fascinated the 
contemporary artist, Although this system was made up of theosophy, 
folklore, and what appears to some sheer nonsense, that it did not 
compromise the greatest artistic performance of the time continues to 
amaze many. Yeats, then, the most fascinating and the most artistically 
successful poet of the century, was a heady subject to thrust at a group 
of admirers and ask them to evaluate objectively his merits and defects. 
However, the group of critics featured in the edition did attempt to 
achieve that aim. A list of them with their essays demonstrates the 


presence of some of the finest critical minds of the time: 


. 24 "Announcement," The Southern Review, VII (Winter, 1941), n.p. 
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R. P. Blackmur with "Between Myth and Philosophy: 
Fragments of W. B. Yeats" 

Le G. Knights with "W. B. Yeats: The Assertion of 
Values" 

T. S. Eliot with "The Poetry of W. B. Yeats" 

F. O. Matthiessen with "The Crooked Road" 

Delmore Schwartz with “An Unwritten Book" 

Horace Gregory with "W. B. Yeats and the Mask of 

Swift" 

Donald Davidson with “Yeats and the Centaur" 

John Crowe Ransom with "The Irish, the Gaelic, and 
the Byzantine" 

Kenneth Burke with "The Motivation in Yeats" 

Morton Zabel with "The Thinking of the Body: Yeats 
in the Autobiographies" ; 

Allen Tate with “Yeats' Romanticism: Notes and 
Suggestions" 

Arthur Mizener with "The Romanticism of W. B. Yeats" 

Austin Warren with "Religio Poetae" 

Howard Baker with "Domes of Byzantium" 

Randall Jarrell with “The Development of Yeats! Sense 
of Reality" 


Blackmur's essay looks at the poetry that does not embody the 
"system,'* a poetry on "the other side" of Yeats, his "personal poetry." 
After analyzing this poetry at some length, Blackmr gives his final 
critique of Yeats in the following statements: 


Yeats commonly hovered between myth and philosophy, except for 
transcending flashes, which is why he is not of the greatest poets. 
His ambition was too difficult for accomplishment; or his gift too 
small to content him. His curse was not that he rebelled against the 
mind of his age, which was an advantage for poetry, considering that 
mind, but that he could not create, except in fragments, the actuality 
of his age...Yeats, to use one of his own lines, had “to wither into 
the truth." That he made himself-into the greatest poet in Inglish 
since the seventeenth century, was only possible because in that 
withering he learned how to create fragments of the actual, not of 
his own time to which he was unequal, but of all the time of which 
he was a product.<5 


Le CG. Knights examines the social beliefs of Yeats -- elevation 


of an aristocratic order, distrust of democracy, dislike of “newspaper 


25 R. Pe Blackmur, "Between Myth and Philosophy," The Southern Review, 
VII (Winter, 1941), 424. 
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notions and sentiments," and distaste for middle-class vulgarity and 


caution -- in order to determine how these affect the poetry.<6 Eliot's 
essay, a reprint of a eesaue previously delivered as The First Annual 
Yeats Lecture, discusses his influence on younger poets, his great ability 
to remain always a contemporary, the impersonality of his art, his 
character as an artist, and his development as a dramatic poet. Eliot 
says of Yeats that he is "the greatest poet of our time —- certainly 
the greatest in this language, and as far as I am able to judge, in any 
language ."“7 

F. O. Matthiessen discusses the poetry of Yeats ag embracing a 
dialectic of contraries and antithetical elements. Schwartz' "Unwritten 
Book" would tell what Yeats was really like under his multiple masks of 
lover, politician, and fop. Such knowledge would have to come, Schwartz 
observes, from the points of view displayed in the poetry and not from 
the historical or biographical data that exist about him. One of the 
masks that Yeats wears is that of Jonathan Swift, declares Horace 
Gregory in his essay, and though the mask is not always apparent, it 
is often there. | 

Donald Davidson, on the other hand, examines the poetry of Yeats 
to determine how closely he followed the belief "that all art should 


be a Centaur finding in the popular lore its back and strong legs." 


26 Lh C. Knights, “W. B. Yeats: The Assertion of Values," Ihe Southern 
Review, VII (Winter, 1941), 427. 


27 T. Se Eliot, "The Poetry of W. B. Yeats," The Southern Review, VII 
(Winter, 1941), 442. 
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Davidson ends by writing: “The inevitable conclusion, it would seem, 
is that Yeats, like other great romantic poets, has found a subject-matter 
for his art in the popular lore, and that it serves to develop the 
literary effects, but does not, except sie occasional imitation, 
of itself produce the literary effects."28 John Crowe Ransom examines 
the volume and range, the modernism and the magnificence, the religious 
emai ontological themes in the poetry of Yeats.©? Zabel demonstrates 
how Yeats' life was one continual experiment in an attempt to gain 
self-knowledge through “continuous and conscious analysis."20 Kenneth 
Burke examines some basic correlation of themes that runs through the 
poetry of Yeats. Austin Warren considers the nature of the poet's 
religious belief and concludes: "In Yeats, religion returns to its 
pre-Christian and indeed pre-monotheistic character: the search for 
knowledge of the unseen and gnostic power. "31 

Howard Baker in his study considers the revitalized Yeats of the 
mature period when after he had grown old "his Muse had become young." 
Randall Jarrell's article considers the system that Yeats contrived, of 


which many are critical. Of the system, Jarrell writes: 


28 Donald Davidson, “Yeats and the Centaur," The Southern Review, VII 
(Winter, 1941), 516. 


29 John Crowe Ransom, "The Irish, the Gaelic, the Byzantine," The 
Southern Review, VII (Winter, 1941), 517-547. 


30 Morton D. Zabel, "The Thinking of the Body," The Southern Review, 
VII (Winter, 1941), 563. 


31 Austin Warren, "Religio Poetae," The Southern Review, VII 
(Winter, 1941), 638. 
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We are always complaining that the men of our time cannot wnify, 
take any view of the whole of things: Yeats (by what seem to us fantastic 
distortions and omissions) managed to get a system that was his view of 
the whole of things, that enabled him to say all that he had to say 
about himself and his world. And he said it with an organized violent 
intensity (formal violence is the best short description of his late 
poetry) that reminds us that in our times, the most sensible, minds 
have lacked conviction -— and organization too -- the worst have been 
full of passionate intensity. And Yeats' extraordinary system got for 
him, sometimes, extraordinary insights valid for everyone else as well. 
However wrong that system is for you and me, it was magnificently ; 
right for Yeats: it made his last poetry the fulfillment of his 
whole life, it made him write about our times as no other poet has. 32 


The performance for this number, judged by any standard, was 
excellent. It is little wonder, then, that Frederick Hoffman has 
remarked that this special number "is perhaps the best single collection 
of critical essays ever furnished by 4 critical review."33 And John 
Palmer's statement released to the sGiient nevepaves before the number 
appeared, seems justified: “We feel that the scope of treatment in 
this issue even surpasses the previous Thomas Hardy issue. "34 

Of the fifteen critics published in this longest Southern Review 


issue, two are new to the magazine, T. S. Eliot and Horace Gregory. 


The Fight to Retain the Magazine 
However, the quality of the Yeats' number went almost unnoticed 


in the wave of surprise, disbelief, and finally chagrin that was provoked 


32 Randall Jarrell, "The Development of Yeats' Sense of Reality," The 
Southern Review, VII (Winter, 1941), 666. 


33 Hoffman ete ale, Pe 391. 
34 The Daily Reveille, December 19, 1941, Pe 3. 
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by the announcement of suspension. Letters of protest, of plea, and 
of anger began to pour into the office of President Hodges. Joint 
letters of regret, petition, and disapproval from all over the country 
began to arrive on the campus; the Daily Reveille inaugurated a student 
campaign to retain the magazine; and offers of mergers with other 
magazines came from various parts of the nation. In no way did the 
Review demonstrate more convincingly that it had acquired an important 
place in American respect and admiration than on the occasion of its 
threatened suspension. 

One of the first of the letters, dated December 30, 1941, arrived 
from the Modern Language Association, meeting during the Christmas 
season that year at Indianapolis, which was signed by 250 members of 
that organization. It reads: 

To the. President of Louisiana State University: 

We, the undersigned members of the Modern Language Association, 
wish to express our feeling of dismay at the possibility of the 
discontinuance of The Southern Review. We feel that the loss would 
be irreparable, particularly in view of the national crisis when 
efforts to preserve our cultural continuity should be redoubled. 

Among the names attached to this petition were Fred B. Millet, Dixon 
Wecter, Christian Gauss, F. Cudworth Flint, Austin Warren, Rene Wellek, 
Leon Howard, Arthur Mizener, W. C. Frierson, We Re Moses, Samuel H. 
Monk, Louise Pound, and W. L. Werner. 36 

On January 6, 1942, the Daily Reveille ran its first story on the 


magazine's suspension, an item released by The Southern Review editors, 


which repeated the principal points of the magazine's suspension notice. 


35 Presidential Files: Hodges, (letter dated December 30, 1941). 


36 Ibid., (letter dated December 30, 1941). 
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In the same edition of the newspaper, in the letters column, appeared a 
communication protesting the magazine's threatened demise. Signed by 
William Van O'Connor and Mary Allen, it read: 


e«e-Such an announcement, even in consideration of present world chaos, 
should cause anyone who is concerned with America's holding to its 
foremost intellectual salients to grieve and to watch warily...Conscious 
or unconscious anti-intellectualism too easily wins domination in a 
wartime society and economy...How unfortunate that cultural and 
intellectual lines are the first to be withdrawn from...Doubly ironic 

it is that this should happen in a society that is fighting for these 
same values.37 


The letter ends by exhorting the administration to retain the magazine, 
“even though such a journsl...may not seem to be a directly ‘useful' 
instrument."38 | 

On the same date, Hodges received another letter, this time from 
six members of the English department, which reads: 


We should like to express our regret at the decision of the University 
to discontinue the publication of The Southern Review. 

It seems to us that in taking this step the University is depriving 
itself of one of its major sources of prestige both in this country and 
abroad. 

It seems to us further that when entrenchment starts with a distin- 
guished publication the University appears publicly to be taking the 
position that intellectual activities are luxuries that can easily be 
dispensed with. We regret that in time of crisis our university is 
apparently committing itself to that standard of values, 39 


The letter was signed by Robert Heilman, Adolphus J. Bryan, William Van 


O'Connor, Henry Bosley Woolf, Maugerite Hays, and Harris Downey .40 


37 The Daily Reveille, January 6, 1942, p. 1. 


38 ibid., Pe 1. 
39 Presidential Files: Hodges, (letter dated January 6, 1942). 


40 Ibid., (letter dated January 6, 1942). 
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This letter was followed on January & by the appearance in the 


Daily Reveille of an editorial called “Intellectualism Gets the Axe." 
This item reads “L.S.U.'s reputation in the intellectual and artistic 
world is on the chopping block." How, the writer asks, can the expense 
of $10,000 compensate for the loss of the magazine? This amount was 
only one~third of what ittook to maintain Mike, the tiger mascot, for 
one year. “The magazine,“ the writer argues, "which has won acclaim 
for itself and the University should not be abandoned at this time 

when the United States is the sole guardian of the culture and scholar- 
ship of Western Civilization." The writer continues that, with its 
subscription list of 1,200 going to 239 colleges, each copy sold adds 
to the prestige of the University. The author then cites the notices 
that the Review has received from such nationally circulated magazines 


as Time, the New Republic, and the Nation. The writer concludes: "L.S.U. 


has been responsible for enlivening the literary activity of the South. 
Its leadership in this field should not be sacrificed until every possi- 


bility for continuing The Southern Review has been investigated and 


exhausted 1 
On the following day, in the letter column of the Deily Reveille, 
appeared the following letter: 


Recent actions of the University in curtailing expenses are highly 
commendable, but surely the authorities will not stop now. 

Take, for example, the dropping of that obnoxious publication, The 
Southern Review, from the University budget. 

Think of the funds that reléases for more sensible expenditures on 
things that the school really needs. We should now be able to buy 
one inner-spring mattress for Mike the Tigere.ee 


41 The Daily Reveille, (January 8, 1942), p. 1. 
42 The Daily Reveille, (January 9, 1942), p. 6. 
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The writers -- Ted Farris and John Edward Hardy -- drop their 
irony and argue: "the action of the Babbitts of the budget committee 
in curtailing The Southern Review," shows little concern for the 
University; "instead it is a deliberate sabotage of our intellectual 
tradition from our own faculty and administration." They then point 
out: 

If the students and faculty of is Ss U. fail to rally to preserve 
The Southern Review, it will be a strong indication of what we may — 
expect for the future of our.values. Are we to allow the Babbitts and 
_philistines to ride rough-shod over the few things of which we are 
justly proud, or shall we draw up the battle line and demand a 
retrenchment from our enemies? 

On this day there also appeared in the office of the President 
a letter from the anti-Southern Review forces on the campus. In its 
insistence that the magazine be discontinued, the letter accuses the 
Review of having a questionable character, of being precious and 
"arty," and of being the organ of a clique of "narrow" writers. 
Contending that the Review was non-representative of the University or of 
the South or Southwest, the letter goes on to say that even its national 
"flavor" is inconsequential .44 | 

However, against this one dissenting voice, there were scores who 
insisted that the magazine be continued. On January 11th, 12th, and 
16th, Hodges received further pleas to stay the magazine's suspension. 
On the 12th, Theodore Spence wrote that he hoped "the decision be 


re-considered so that the name of your great University may still be 


connected with the achievement and progress of American letters."t45 


43 The Daily Reveille, (January 9, 1942), p. 6. 
44 Presidential Files: Hodges, (letter dated January 9, 1942). . 
45 Ibid., (letter dated January 12, 1942). 
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On the 16th, Cecil B. Abernathy wrote that “the loss of the Review 


would be an irreparable loss to the intellectual and literary South, "46 
Another letter from John Randolph pointed out that the magazine's loss 

would be "a serious blow to the reputation of the University. Even if 

you have to cut corners elsewhere, so great an instrument for education 
and democracy ought to be continued."47 

These contentions were supplemented by a petition from the esuate. 
students at Louisiana State (January 13, 1942), which included some 
sixty names headed by that of James Wetherford; by letters from soldiers 
and air cadets; and by pleas from alumni -- all suggesting that any 
measures be tried to retain the magazine. 

Hodges' replies, a were not encouraging. The communication 
from the Modern Language group had been preceded by a note from Willard 
Thorp, who had written that "since we believe that such an event would 
be a calamity to literature and to scholarship, we asked our colleagues 
at the session if they would care to join us in signing a letter which 
would express our dismay at the news. "48 Hodges had replied to Thorp 
in this manner: 

We appreciate your letter...and the petition for continuance of aid 
to The Southern Review, signed by members of the Modern Language 
Association. Lack of finances makes it impossible for us to continue 


to support this publication, but we are glad to have the kind letter 
from your Association. 


46 Presidential Files: Hodges, (letter dated January 16, 1942). 
47 Ibid., (letter dated January 11, 1942). 
48 Ibid., (letter dated December 30, 1942). 


49 Ibid., (letter dated February 9, 1942). 
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In the meanwhile, in the office of the Review the editors were 
getting similar letters of regret and anger. On January 13, 1942, 


. Dixon Wecter had written: 


At the MLA we were grieved at the imminent news about The Southern 
Review. I don't suppose the petition we all signed will do much 
tangible good, but certainly it was a sincere testimony to our sense 
of loss soon to be felt. I wish L. S. U. could only realize what 
immense prestige the Review has brought them. But it's the sort of | 
prestige the Administration can't fully appreciate or understand, 79 


The editors! sentiments are best expressed by the following letter 
which they mailed to an interested and solicitous friend: 
ee-Our notice of suspension, I am well aware, would give the impression 
to someone like yourself that the editors were convinced that the 
magazine should discontinue. Actually we regard the statement as a 
formal statement and certainly it does not represent our personal 
attitude.°+ 

On January 21, 1942, John Crowe Ransom from Kenyon College had 
written the editors a different sort of letter: 

Just as soon as your Board gets together to see about your continuance 

I'd like to hear...The other reason is that I do powerfully hope that, 
if you discontinue there, you may go in with us in some fashion; doing 
so would affect our local standing greatly if there's any doubt about 
such standing otherwise; and I'd much like, and respect in every possible 
way, such collaboration as we might arrange. 

Brooks and Warren immediately responded with a telegram. It reads 
"Can proceed with merger negotiations if desired. Our full cooperation. 
Editorship from this end not important. Reply immediately by Western 


Union. tt 53 
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The editors then took steps to initiate such collaboration with 
the Kenyon in the event that the Board in March would not endorse a 
continuance of The Southern Review. Administration officials were 
approached and moves were made to submit to the Board of Supervisors 
a resolution suggesting such a merger if the March meeting would not 
support the magazine. 

Protests and letters of petition continued to be received by Hodges 
during the month of January. One of the most important of these was a 
mass-petition signed by members of the College of Arts and Sciences 
of the University at their meeting on January 8, 1942. Ina letter 
addressed to the Prasident, the University Budget Committee, the 
Board of Supervisors, and the Director of the University News Bureau, 
the group had resolved: 

At a meeting of the faculty of the College of Arts and Sciences on 
Thursday, January &, 1942, the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted: Since it has already been announced that The Southern Review 
will suspend publication at the end of the current year. »e/mention is 
made here of two other University publications that are also threatened: 
the Journal of Southern History and the National Mathematics Magazine 
their discontinuance would result in a serious loss to the University 
of the kind of prestige it most desires and can most profit by, 

Therefore, be it resolved that the faculty of the College of Arts 
and Sciences deeply regrets this move...and respectfully urges the 
administration to explore most urgently every possibility to continue 

these magazines/. 

Other correspondence that found its way to the President during 
the month of January protesting the magazine's demise was from Tatus CO. 
Smith, Director of the Princeton University Press; from John Peaie Bishop, 
a Coordinator of National Affairs during the war, who wrote, “I think 


that there can be little doubt that The Southern Review has maintained 


54. Presidential Files: Hodges, (letter dated January 8, 1942). 
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the highest standard of literary excellence of any periodical published 


in the United States during the time it has existed";5> from the editor 
of Studies in Philology, George R. Coffman; from Professor Theodore M. 
Greene, Princeton University; and from many others. 

Letters continued to arrive throughout February, several of which 
are worth mentioning. A telegram signed by Dudley. Wynn, Alan Swallow, 
and others urged: “Contrary to editorial announcement, in these 
times especially important keep alive vital critical activity. Consider 
example England, where under greater immediate pressure critical, creative 
efforts not abandoned. Cheaper format, reduced payment contributors, 
anything to keep finest American critical journal alive."56 Another was 
signed by the editors of Nassau Lit, the Harvard Advocate, the Yale 
Literary Magazine, and the Columbia Review; still others were from the 
English departments of Columbia, Clemson, Dartmouth, Kent State, and 
Central College, representing both groups and individuals. There were 


letters reminding the president that the prestige of The Southern Review 


helped to alleviate the bad effects of the Louisiana scandals, that the 
Review helped to maintain a defense of democratic ideals, and that the 
magazine was an ornament to the University. 

Hodges' replies had by now dwindled to a routine letter, which 


reads 


55 Presidential Files: Hodges, (letter dated January 19, 1942). 
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I appreciate your letter of...eregarding The Southern Review. All 
of us regret very much that shortage of funds is going to make it 
impossible for us to continue the subsidy of about $10,000 a year 
which has kept it going. The Board of Supervisors gave serious 
consideration a year ago to discontinue it but decided to keep it 
going for at least another year. Now_however, it seems that we just 
cannot bear that expense any longer. 
In reality, Hodges mist have come to believe during this period that 
if expenses were cut the magazine would possibly have a chance at 
survival. The dissenting letter of the anti-Southern Review faction 
had suggested no payment to editors or contributors. In his answer 
to this communication, Hodges had written his thanks to the writer for 
the “honest expression“ of his opinion. Under the carbon copy is a 
note written by the General which reads: "I think well of the 
suggestions" put down here. Again, on the copy of the wire from 
Alan Swallow and Dudley Wynn those sentences that have to do with — 
reduction of expenses are underlined and a remark written beside then, 
"What about this?t> 

During this period, the editors also continued to receive notices 

of sympathy and regret. W. T. Couch had wired from the Press at North 
Carolina: “Have just heard Southern Review to be discontinued on 
account of lack of funds. How your university can permit this I do 


not understand. You have been creating more values for Le S. U. and 


this part of the country than could possibly be created in any other 


57 Presidential Files: Hodges, (letter dated February 9, 1942). 
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way with anywhere near comparable expenditures. I would appreciate 
greatly your wings and telling me what has happened.9? 

The editors responded: 


Many thanks for your wire expressing regret at the demise of The 
Southern Review. Praise of its value to the South and the nation, 
coming from the editor of the South's most distinguished university 
press is gratifying. 

You ask for details as to what has happened. There is little to 
add to those which have appeared in the press. The pressure for 
economy has impinged on this university, as it has, we suppose, on 
universities everywhere. The subsidy which has been given us through 
the last seven years has been generous, and, because generous, onerous. 
It was not surprising, therefore, that the university decided to give 
attention to us when the question of retrenchment came up. 

It is hardly profitable to go further into the matter of whether 
or not we were a suitable economy as compared to other activities and 
projects; first, because we lack the facts; and second, because we 
are interested parties. Naturally, we believe personally in the purpose 
of the Review, and the ends which it has tried to achieve. But we are 
hardly the people to assess properly how thoroughly we have achieved 
those ends and what is the value to Louisiana State and to the South 
of what we have accomplished. At any rate, it is gratifying to read 
your commendation on that score. 

To sum up, we have been instructed to make our arrangements to wind 
up the affairs of the magazine with the spring issue. Thanks again 
for your interest. 


But perhaps the letter that expresses the most sensitive reaction 
to the magazine's suspension was that sent to the editors by Eudora 
Welty, who wrote: 


It's distressing news, about the magazine's suspension — I've 
put off writing how badly I felt. It would have been better if 
something else, less high and good in intent, had been sacrificed 
when a time for sacrificing came -- people will all know that someday, 
if they don't now. My heart is sad when I see a thing to which gocd 
minds and good wills had been devoted tossed away,.and so quickly, 
just when good minds and good wills need to keep their even ways 
known. A spirit devoted to honesty should be allowed to keep its 
voice and not be hushed because the times are evil -- the spirit was 
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never irrevelant. People everywhere mist be writing to all of you -- 
and they should be -— much is owed The Southern Review, and I am one 
to say it because not the least is owed by the story writers. As one 
of the unknowns whose work found vital encouragement of publication 
in The Southern Review I know what you have done for them (I am sure 
I should know better Shap. yor of them for I had the luck to be with you 
almost from the first.). 

National periodicals also watched the events at Louisiana State 
with no small amount of interest. The Nation in late January, 1942, 
in its “Books and the Arts™ column devoted a good deal of space to the 
Yeats issue and to the suspension notice. The item deals with the 
“remarkable editorial accomplishment" of the number and states that 
this again was evidence of the standards of the “most distinguished 
literary and critical quarterly in America, one of the few of its 
rank in our history."* The item continues by remarking that it is 
particularly disastrous then that Louisiana State is withdrawing 
support of the magazine and that it is regrettable “that one of the 
first casualties of the war should be the most distinguished literary 
journal we have, and to see that among the first things a war tends to 
destroy are the very possessions and institutions it is presumably being 
fought to save." 

The item goes on to say that in its seven years the Review has 
published "the most consistently distinguished literary and social 
eriticism of our time." Moreover it has permitted “its authors a 
scope and freedom of discussion nowhere else surpassed, and not often 
elsewhere apparent." Despite its regional association, the item 


continues, it has featured writers of all political and critical 


beliefs; it concludes: 
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The Southern Review has won its rank as a journal in which a 

similar consciousness has been apparent and in whose pages a 
comparable understanding of our time and of the crucial problems — 
it faces in the future may be’read. It is the most distinguished 
literary achievement to come out of the South, the most valuable 
contribution the Louisiana State University has made to American 
literature and our critical well-being. But more than a regional 
asset, it forms a center of intelligent thought and purpose which 
. the country at large, and its writers, cannot afford to lose. Every- 
one who takes the present and the future with the seriousness they 
demand will hope that the officers of the university at Baton Rouge 
will find a way to prevent the suspension of one of the strongest 
evidences that remain to us of a culture that is worth the fight and 
sacrifices that are being made to save it.©# 

Time magazine also had its reaction to the threatened suspension. 
In an item called “Obit in Baton Rouge," its writer remarks on the 
forthcoming demise of the magazine and quotes General Hodges as having 
said: “They tell me The Southern Review is a fine publication, but I 
think its chances are damn poor." The writer then comments on the 
excellent record of the Review and points out: "With Europe too busy 
with war to be busy with literary experiments, The Southern Review 
becomes almost the only magazine of its kind left in the world." 

The writer then reports the fight being conducted on the campus 
at Louisiana State to continue the magazine. The magazine's admirers 
point out that football at L. S. U. and Mike, the tiger, are expensive 
items that the University tolerates, but not the Review. On the other 
hand, the Budget Committee insists that the school cannot continue to 
support an activity so expensive that reaches so few people. A military 
faculty member is next quoted to the effect that he didn't like the looks 


of anyone who read it, while some students were reported to have had no 


knowledge of the magazine's existence. 


62 "Books and the Arts," Nation, CLIV (January 31, 1942), 119-120. 
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Time then asks, what people of the Louisiana oil and sulfur fields 
would read about Karl Barth and Franz Kafka? Who would look over a 
poem of Andrew Chiappe and understand it? Time concludes that "The 
gap between the U. S. intelligentsia and U. S. life was just too 
wide."©3 

Despite the regrets, pleas, protests, and petitions, however, the 
Board of Supervisors meeting on March 10, 1942, failed to pass the 
following motion: . 

It was moved by Mr. Leigh that the University continue its sponsor- 
ship and publication of The Southern Review and that the necessary 
budgeting adjustments in the proposed budget be made so as to provide 
a sum of not more than $12,000 for that purpose. The motion failed for 
lack of a second. 

Motions for annual funds for the National Mathematics Magazine 
and the Journal of Southern History also failed to pass.©5 

The reaction was immediate and unfavorable. Next day the Daily 
Reveille published an account of “Board OK's Budget for Next Two 
Years," which read: 

The Board of Supervisors yesterday approved a University budget 
for the next two years which included withdrawal of financial support 
._ from The Southern Review and restricted financial support of the Journal 
of Southern History and the National Mathematics Magazine. The budget, 
which includes the period July 1, 1942, to July 1, 1944, must be acted 


upon by the state before it becomes final...The recommendation for 
discontinuation of The Southern Review, literary and critical quarterly, 


63 Time, XXXIX (Februery 2, 1942), 75-76. 
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was made by the University budget committee. According to present 
plans, publication will cease with the spring issue. 


Letters continued to come to Hodges asking that there be reconsid- 
eration. A personal plea from an old friend of the General's elicited 
the final word on the matter from the president. He wrote: 

All of us regret the necessity of abandoning this publication. The 
Board of Supervisors considered the question very gravely last year 
(which, as you know, was before I came to the University) but decided 
to prolong the life of the magazine one more year. During its seven 
years of existence, it has cost the University over $10,000 per year. 

I think the most enthusiastic admirers of The Southern Review will 
have to admit that those figures made that magazine a rather costly 
luxury. The et is...we just simply can't spend all that money for 
such a purpose. 7 

The fact is that it was not expense, despite the persistent talk 
about it, that was the true reason for the magazine's dying. As shail 
be clearly indicated in the attempted merger with the Kenyon Review, 
expense in this instance would have been almost negligible. The real 
reason for the magazine's folding was simply that the anti-Southern 
Review faction was in control, and it was determined that the magazine 
stop. 

In the meanwhile, friends of the magazine persisted in their attempts 
to keep it alive. Allen Tate had written that he had acquired some patrons 
from Georgia who seemed to be willing to support the magazine independently 
of the University. There was some talk about the Georgia Project, but 
when Tate suggested a conference in Cincinnati, the editors wired back 


that they felt the undertaking was not teufficiently developed to warrant 


conference."68 
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Plans contimued, too, for the contemplated Kenyon and Southern 
Review merger. On March 20, 1942, Ransom wrote that a “personal 
editing provision" could be drawn up at Baton Rouge. He felt that it 
would be good, however, to maintain the Kenyon's present printing, 
present type and page style, but that The Southern Review cover should 
be adopted. He thought a sensible length would be about 160 to 168 
pages.©? 

During this period, Warren published in the New Directions Poet 


of the Month series his Eleven Poems on the Same Theme. The appearance 


of the book provided an occasion on March 14, 1942, for the Daily 
Reveille to comment further on the suspended magazine, 70 A few days 
later, March 17, 1942, a letter was published in the letter column 

of the Reveille which came from Ohio State, signed by Sasuel C. Chew 
and nine graduate assistants in the Department of English. Deploring 
the fact that the University had suspended the Review, the letter 
regrets that "since the winning of the war mst become the focal 

point of our national thought, conscious or unconscious anti-intellectu- 
alism very easily wins domination." The letter goes on to say that its 
writers felt it to be most unfortunate that “this loss of humaniam shoul 
be contributed to even passively by those who lead in intellectual 
advancement.* The letter points out that “the disappearance of this 


thoughtful, enlightened and admirably edited organ of critical. opinion 
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would be a real loss to the intellectual life of the United States." 
The letter ends by exhorting Louisiana State to take measures so that 
the Review might be saved.7/1 

Another opportunity for the campus newspaper to assail the adminis- 
tration was the occasion of Robert Penn Warren's decision to leave 
Louisiena State for the University of Minnesota. In May of 1942 Warren 
must have felt that the cause of the magazine was hopeless, for in the 
early part of the month he made plans to depart from the campus. 
Commenting on his departure, the Daily Reveille pointed out that Mr. 
Warren's leaving “means that another distinguished man of letters has 
taken wings in the flight of talent from the South." The editorial, 
signed by Miss Jewel Claitor, leveled bitter criticism at the University 
for failing to recognize and reward talent. It went on to remark that 
this was another instance, like the suspension of The Southern Review, 
of the University's refusal to cultivate intellectual matters. "In 
the last analysis," Miss Claitor concludes, “it is a question of what 
values are to prevail in this University. It cannot afford The Southern 
Review, one real claim to fame and greatness, and apparently it cannot 
afford Mr. Warren,""72 

The editors had for some time suspected that the Kenyon Review 
merger would not go through. Despite the fact that the Kenyon came 
forth with an offer to shoulder almost the entire cost of the under- 


taking, rumor had it that the Board was dead set against continuing 
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the magazine in any form. Therefore, it was not much of a surprise 
to the editors when they learned of the Board's decision not to allow 
the merger. On May 31, 1942, the records indicate that: 

It was moved by Mr. Debaillon, seconded by Major Datton and 
unanimously carried that the recommendation of the President re- 
garding the proposed merger of The Southern Review and the Kenyon 
(Ohio) Review be accepted and approved, and accordingly that no 
steps be taken at this time toward effecting such a measure. /3 

Some days later, June 4, 1942, Brooks was notified of this 
decision by C. G Taylor, assistant to President Hodges. His letter 
reads 

I am writing to give you official confirmation of the report 
which I made to you on Monday evening concerning the action of 
the Board of Supervisors on the proposal to merge The Southern 


Review and the Kenyon Review. It was the decision of the Board 
that such a merger not be made. 


"Take a Last Look" 


On Tuesday, June 30, 1942, the Daily Reveille printed on its 
front page a photograph of the last number of The Southern Review. 
The picture was captioned, "Take a Last Look," and the explanation 
under the photograph stated: "The Southern Review is no more. Due 
to roll off the presses today is the last of one of the nation's best 
contemporary literary achievements. As a quarterly critique...it has 


been unsurpassed by any present—day work of its type.75 


73 Minutes of the Board of Directors, (May 31, 1942). 
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The Spring, 1942, edition of The Southern Review appeared in late 
June rather than in April. The editors had, of course, delayed its 
release deliberately: they had first to determine what was to occur. 
Despite its last appearance, the twenty-eighth issue did not vary 
radically from its predecessors. Stark, however, was the announcement 
that immediately preceded the principal contents of the number. It 
reads | 


The editors regret that with the present number The Southern Review 
ceases publication. Certainly, the occasion calls for an expression 
of very cordial thanks to all who have contributed to the support of 
the magazine. In this connection, the editors feel particularly 
grateful to the contributors to whom is due a great part of whatever 
success the magazine may have achieved. 

The Southern Review has never announced an “editorial policy,' yet 
it is the hope of the editors that readers from this vantage point, 
looking back over the last seven years will be able to discern a continul 
of critical discussion, which, if it cannot be crystallized around a 
'policy,' has none the less given to the magazine a character and a 
point of view. Indeed, the principal regret of the editors at 
terminating the career of the magazine lies in the conviction that 
in the difficult days ahead most of the issues and most of the 
problems which the magazine has undertaken to discuss will take on 
a heightened urgency and importance. The present impelling necessity 
for national unity, the pressure of the writer to contribute directly 
toward that national unity, our necessary preoccupations at this time wit 
means rather than ends, may succeed in obscuring or over-riding certain 
issues rather than in solving them. But the basic issues, though they 
may be over-ridden or obscured, remain issues still. 

It is for these reasons that the editors in releasing this last 
number of the magazine feel that, in intention at least, the Review 
has made a contribution toward the examination of issues which, far 
from being out of date, are living, vital, crucial. Indeed, it is 
the editors! conviction that an examination of them has involved an 
examination of some of the important problems to be solved in the 
building of our postwar civilization. 

The editors are happy to be able to announce that unexpired sub- 
scriptions will be filled by the Kenyon Revisw. Subscribers desiring 
another arrangement are requested to communicate with this office at 
Once. 


76 “An Announcement,"* The Southern Review, VII (Spring, 1942), n.ep. 


The fiction contained in this final issue consists of four 
stories: James Hinton's “Mediators to the Goatherd,"™ Daniel Fuchs! 
“Okay, Mr. Pappendass, Okay," Alfred Tumin's “Old Man," and Nelson 
Algren's "Stickman's Laughter."t Hinton, Fuchs, and Tumin are new to 
the Review; the story of Tumin's is his first published one; Fuchs 
has some reputation; and Hinton, at the time, is an associate editor 
of Mexican Life. Algren's first Southern Review story “Biceps” was 
an O'Brien inclusion for the 1942 collection. It might be indicated 
here that to the end, the Review supported the unknown writer. 

This edition includes the poetry of eleven writers: Marguerite 
Young, Dennis Devlin, C. F. MacIntyre, Richard Eberhart, Emma Swan, 
Leonard Unger, Norman Nicholson, Richard Lattimore, Ben Belitt, 
William Fitzgerald, and Nelson Algren. Marguerite Young is present 


with a group of poems -- “White Lethe," “The Angels," "Song,* "Winter 
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Scene," and “Leaves, Leaves." Dennis Devlin has one long poem, “Lough 


Derge" C. F. Macintyre has three -— "Residence for Posthumous E. A. Poe," 


"Runner Coming in Third,“ and “Assault Tomorrow." Eberhart also writ 


three for the issue: "“'I Walked out to the Graveyard To See the Dead 


e3 


my 
> 


"'In the Night When Destruction Shall Shake the World,'" and "The Extreme 


Water."' Emma Swan is represented with “My Past" and "Windows." Leon 


ard 


Unger has a group -- "Preamble to Solace," "Odysseus," "Forgetful," and 


In the Room.“* Norman Nicholson has a single entry, "The Burning 
Tarn." Richard Lattimore also writes one poem for the issue, "Glaucu 


The last three poets -- Belitt, Fitzgerald, and Nelson Algren -— all 


s.'t 


have long poems: "A Later Testament," "Atlantic Poems," and “The Swede 


Was a Hard Guy," respectively. Young, Swan, and Devlin are new to the 
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magazine. Devlin, an Irish poet then living in America, had published; 
Young, a Kentuckian, had also published; but Miss Swan was unknown. 

The rest of the issue is given over to critical essays and one 
philosophy article. The last is.an analysis, “The Conclusion of Mr. 
Santayana's Philosophy," by William Barrett, in which the writer asserts 
that Santayana in order to indulge his literary impulses has contrived 
a "decorative" but "wnscientific" pRelosasie. To Barrett, Santayana 
is a greater stylist than systematic thinker. isenaad Unger also 
appears in this issue as a critic; his essay, "T. S. Eliot's Rose 
Garden: A Persistent Theme," is an examination of the theme of 
spiritual quest that runs through the poetry of Eliot. Francis X. 
Roellinger's essay, "Two Theories of Poetry as Knowledge," is interesting 
because it is a criticism of both Ransom's and Tate's theory of poetry 
as knowledge. In his essay “Shakespeare's Banquet of Sense," We Be Ge 
Watkins discusses Shakespeare's use of the device by which he dignifies 
and even spiritualizes sensual love. 

Other critical essays are by Rene Wellek, “The Mode of Existence 
of a Literary Work of Art,™ which analyzes the "real poem," where it 
should be sought, and how it exists; by George Haines, who in "Forms 
of Imaginative Prose: 1900-1940," examines the modern novel to 
demonstrate that the new fiction appears to be nearer metaphysics 
or poetry than to the nineteenth—century novel; by Lloyd Frankenberg, 
who in "Themes and Characters in Hominy ts Latest Period,” finds 
some of these to be war, love, and courage; and by Wallace Fowlie, who 
discusses "The Novel of Jules Romain," which, of course, means for Mre 


Fowlie the many=volumed Men of Good Will. 
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Two other essays complete the contents of this last number. One 
is an omibus review of poetry written by E. S. Forgotson, a young 
Southern Review poet who appsared in the magazine for the first time 
anywhere as the poet of the Spring, 1940 issue. The last piece is of 
a general rather than critical nature. In “Notes on the Renaissance," 
Robert Heilman speculates on whether we have not come to a period which 
marks the end of the Renaissance and which might be called a Counter-— 


Renaissance, or period of transition to something new. 


In evaluating the year's performance to determine whether the 
Review maintained its traditional editorial policies, one must remember 
that two of these four numbers were edited and released with the threat 
of sispabaien hanging over the quarterly. It will also be recalled 
that one of these was the special Yeats issue. Despite these conditions, 
however, certain general lines of practice were maintained. 

As for poetry, the editors seemed in these last four issues to 
have departed from conventional practice entirely. While there were 
no poets in Numbers 2 and 3, in 1 there are three -- Jarrell, Miles, 
and C. A. Millspaugh, and in 4 there are eleven. The first three 
poets, however, are represented with groups of poems; Jarrell has 
four; Miles, three; and Millspaugh two, one of which is a long poem. 
Among the eleven poets in the last issue are authors who bog Senreamnted 
with long poems and with a selection; there are also two present who 
have short single poems. The only writer of this group that is a total 


unknown is Emma Swan; the rest are reputable, or acquiring reputation. 
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Devlin is unknown to American audiences, but is familiar to Irish 
ones. 

The Review during this period was able to publish only eight 
stories, one of which was Porter's novelette, "The Leaning Tower." 
Only five stories were eligible for the 1942 O'Brien collection; the 
others under consideration were taken from the last two numbers of 
Volume VI. The total number of stories that qualified for the 1942 
O'Brien collection was eleven. Of this count, Algren's "Biceps" 
and Taylor's "The Fancy Woman" were included. Since the collection 
for this year does not contain an honor roll no appraisals of this 
nature occurrede Of the four remaining stories that were eligible 
for the 1943 O'Brien, none were included, and none were placed on the 
honor roll, which reappeared in this year's collection. There is a 
note, however, in the prefatory statements of Martha Foley, the 
anthology 's new editor, that The Southern Review is no more. 

The volume also included a single regional essay, that of Davidson 
on Cash. However, there were three omnibus reviews, two on poetry 
and one on fiction. There are two philosophy essays, a single governmental 
tides and only two general articles. The rest of the issue contains 
sixteen critical articles. One could say that in its last volume the 


Review became almost exclusively literary. 


With the official suspension of the magazine beginning in July, 


there seemed to be a scattering of the quarterly's editors. Warren had 
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left for Minnesota at the end of the school term, and John Palmer 
resigned from his position on June 4, 1942, to enter the Navy. Only 
Brooks remained at Louisiana State, and he was to leave in 1947 to 
rejoin Warren at Yale. 

However, as the years went by Louisiana State refused to forget 
its distinguished winston. Rumors would crop up occasionally that 
the University would again publish The Southern Review. These 
‘conjectures received new stimulus when in November, 1953, Brooks 
and Warren edited The Southern Review story anthology. The Daily 
Reveille on November 5, 1953, on the occasion of the release of the 
book, printed an item called "Reincarnation." The piece pointed out 
that “ten years after its 'death' this internationally known quarterly 
is still called for." The rest of the article dealt with a detailed 
account of the magazine's history and of the release of the compilation 
of stories culled from its seven volumes, /7 

Intermittently thereafter for about ax months the campus newspaper 
would feature a review of The Southern Review anthology, as it had 
appeared in a nationally circulated newspaper or magazine. The pieces 
would in most cases be captioned, "Gone Forever?" An example was the 
item published by the Daily Reveille on February 11, 1954: 

Gone Forever? | 

When The Southern Review was published here, Louisiana State was 
known as the literary capital of the South. Here is an excerpt /from 
a review of The Southern Review Story Anthology/: 


John Barkham for 
the Saturday Review Syndicate 


77 The Daily Reveille, November 5, 1953, p. 1. 
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As a cultural voice of the deep Scuth, The Southern Review had a 
brief but distinctive career. Edited by the two notable literati 
who are responsible for the present volume, the Review rapidly 
established a place for itself in 1935, and, until its suspension 
in 1942, continued to serve as a display case for the burgeoning 
talent in its area. 

The editors of the Review, as is known, went on to further 
critical and literary fame. After 1942, Warren was to produce At 
King's Men, and other works, while Brooks in collaboration with 
Warren was to publish Understanding Fiction and Modern Rhetoric; 
with Robert Heilman, Understanding Drama; and in 1947 The Well-—Wrought 
Urn. Albert Erskine was to Soneins in his capacity as capable 
editor for leading magazines and publishing houses in the East, and 
in 1953 was to collect with Warren an anthology of short stories. 
John Palmer was to assume the editorship of some of the leading 
university quarterlies of the nation, first the Sewanee Review and 
currently the Yale Review. 

Out of Warren's association with Louisiana State and with The 
Southern Review came the experience that he was to dramatize in All 
the King's Men. A partial genesis of this book can be found in the 
magazine's records: in‘one of the contributor's statements, "Who's 
going to do a good book on Huey Long?"; in the title of the Robert 
Kent Gooch ' article, "Humpty Dumpty and the Dictators"; and in an 
article by Donald Davidson. And one wonders as he examines one of 


the themes of the novel -- the fact that good can come from evil -- 


whether Warren was pondering the enigma that out of the dishonesty 


78 The Daily Reveille, February 11, 1954, p. 1. 
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and abuse that was the regime of Long and his heirs came some good, 


not the least of which was The Southern Review, 
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CONCLUSION 


This study has attempted not only to reconstruct the life and times 
of The Southern Review, but also to indicate whenever possible those 
features of the magazine that seemed to provide it with its essential 

flavor. The study has then emphasized, through its survey of the maga- 
zine's contents, those essays, articles, and creative pieces which more 
than others tended to illuminate or reflect its basic character. Per- 
haps a brief examination of the total performance of the Review might 
furnish the reader with further insight ate this basic character. 

First in order is the Review's seven years of fiction. During this 
' period The Southern Review published seventy-—nine stories, four of which 
were novelettes. These four long pieces were by Katherine Anne Porter 
and Kay Boyle. Eudora Welty leads the list of fiction writers with seven 
stories; Miss Porter is second with five; Caroline Gordon, Michael Seide, 
Peter Taylor, Thomas Thompson, and Robert Penn Warren all tie for third 
piace with three. There are fifty authors of fiction represented in the 
seven volumes, twelve of whom -- Bishop, Boyle, Coates, Donahoe, Gordon, 
Lumpkin, Lytle, Milburn, Porter, Stuart, Vines, and Wilhelm -~ had repu- 
tation of some sort. The other thirty-eight were unknowns, represented 
in the Review with either their first published story or early ones. Of 
the seventy-nine stories, fourteen were included in the seven O'Brien 
anthologies that appeared from 1936 to 1943. Of the seventy-nine, 
O'Brien considered thirty-—eight worthy of a place on his "Honor Roll." 
These figures, of course, take into account the year after O'Brien's 


death when the honor roll did not appear in the collection. The short 
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story writers appearing in the magazine's seven volumes were from all 
over the country -- Brooklyn, Chicago, San Francisco, New York -—- but 
most were from the South and Southwest. 

Of the thirty-nine Southern Review poets, only four might be classi- 
fied as major writers: Valery, Lorca, Auden, and Stevens. Valery and 
Lorea appeared in the Review in translation, while Wallace Stevens and 
W. H. Auden each appeared twice: Stevens with one long and several 
short poems, and Auden with one long poem and a set of four pieces. Of 
the others, many had reputation, such as Davidson, Van Doren, Warren, 
Tate, Bishop, Ferril, Winters, DeJong, Rukeyser, and Miles. Still 
others were starting their careers: O'Donnell, Richard Eberhart, 
Berryman, G. F. Macintyre, William Fitzgerald, Howard Baker, Jarrell, 
Ben Belitt, Rolfe Humphries, and C. A. Milispaugh. The remainder were 
unknowns, and the Review published either their first poems or their 
earliest ones. These included Shirley Forgotson, Raymond Dannenbaum, 
Emma Swan, Leonard Unger, Andrew Chiappe, and John Maicolm Brinnin. 
Others like Nelson Algren, Frederic Prokosch, and Blackmur were known 
in fields other than poetry. Most are represented in the magazine with 
groups of poems, but there were issues in which several poets were 
featured rather than one. 

There are twenty-eight regional essays in the seven years of the. 
Magazine. Of this number only two appeared in the last two volumes of 
the periodical. "New Southerners" included were Rupert B. Vance, W. T. 
Couch, Benjamin B. Kendrick, and C. Vann Woodward. The Agrarians were 
Lytle, Owsley, Nixon, Wade, Davidson, and Lyle Lanier. The "liberals" 


who appeared were George S. Mitchell, Broadus Mitchell, and Virginius 
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Dabney. Also printed were several Southern historians —- Avery Craven, 
Marjorie S. Mendenhall, and B. B. Kendrick. Several authors included 
were neither Southerners nor Southern specialists; these are Crane 
Brinton, Mary Everett, and Russell Smith. Donald Davidson is the most 
published of the regional essayists in the magazine. 

There were 120 literary essays published, including the articles 
featured in the two special editions. Blackmur was the most published 
critic in the magazine, and with his poetry, the most published writer 
in the Review. Howard Baker seems to have performed yeoman service for 
the periodical by way of the heaviest reading; he was ever-present with 
a good number of critical contributions. The type of criticism that was 
generally featured was mostly "new criticism." However, the Herbert J. 
Muller and Francis X. Roellinger essays were minority reports denouncing 
various aspects of this kind of literary analysis. A fair number of 
English critics were published, among them L. C. Knights, F. R. Leavis, 
T. S. EiLiot, Bonamy Dobree, and Montgomery Belgion; but with the exception 
of Mario Praz and Paul Valery, there were no continental ones. The 
omnibus reviews came to thirty-seven, most of which concerned the novel 
or poetry; but an occasional one was devoted to the drama, literary cri- 
ticism, scholarship, ‘and to the short story. Although the cluster review 
seemed to be most popular in the first three volumes of the magazine, 
in time its appearance became much less frequent. There were only 


eighteen shorter reviews during the magazine's entire existence. 
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Forty-nine political or governmental essays are found in the entire 


Review, with all shades of political sympathy and affiliation represented 
Present in the Review's pages Gees socialists, democrats, Agrarians, 
Trotskyites, anarchists, and even royalists. There were pro-Roosevelt 
champions and anti-New Dealers, pro-Communists and anti-fascists, and 
those who championed democracy and those who felt it was dead. The most 
published writer in this field is Lindsay Rogers, with six essays, while 
Robert Kent Gooch and Grane Brinton are next with four. 

Eleven essays are devoted to theories of philosophy or to figures 
renowned in this area, written by such men as John Dewey, William 
Barrett, and Crane Brinton. Of the thirty-four essays that dealt with 
matters of a general nature, several were concerned with the theory and 
practice of higher education in America, written by such educators as 
George S. Counts and Scott Buchanan. Only seventeen communications ap= 
peared in the correspondence section during the Review's seven years, 
and twelve of these concerned the Trotsky incident. The reason a 
quarterly does not stimulate more correspondence may be attributed to 
the fact that it appears so rarely. Ifa reader is stirred up about a 
controversy of some sort, he usually turns to the weekly or the monthly 
in order to give immediate vent to his anger or passion. 

Still to be considered is one of the principal intents of this 
study: to evaluate if possible certain attitudes, features, character-— 
istics, and qualities of The Southern Review that contributed to its 
high caliber, in order to determine which elements were responsible for 
its greatness. What was the "secret" that made The Southern Review the 


Magazine it became? The task remains to establish whether it might lie 
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in the impeccable tastes of its editors, or in the stimulation that the 
Review derived from the Southern Renaissance; whether it might be found 
in the magazine's quality of "Southern—ness," or in the bleakness of the 
American publishing scene during its existence; whether it was caused 
by the Review's interest in, and stimilation of, the "new criticiam," 
or in the fiction or poetry that it published; whether it came out of 
its special issues or symposia, or the liberal nature of the periodical's 
policy in regard to political and economic questions; whether it was 
produced by the magazine's correspondence section, or by its generous 
rates of pay; and finally whether it stemmed from the world view, the 
core-belief, the regional ideal of the nucleus of Agrarian writers who 
were so frequently present in its pages. 

These questions have been considered at great length in this study 
to attempt to demonstrate that each in its own fashion did have a bene- 
ficial effect on the periodical. As for the critical acumen of its 
editors, particularly Brooks and Warren, there is no doubt that this 
was a major factor in the achievement of the magazine. These men were 
not only first-rate critics and acute judges of quality fiction and 
poetry, but also impartial editors who on most occasions did not allow 
bias of school, pedigree, or tradition to enter into their selection of 
‘the poem or story. It will be recalled that Grace Lumpkin, despite her 
accusations that The Southern Review had fascist leanings, appeared in 
its pages with a story. Brooks' comment about the editors refusing to 
publish a Nobel Prize winner's story which they felt to be inferior 
should be remembered in this regard. Nor did the editors, despite their 


own critical theory and practice, avoid publishing essays or letters 
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that vehemently denounced this brand of literary analysis. One can recal 
the articles of James T. Farrell, Roellinger, and Muller; the letters of 
David Daiches and Sidney Hooks; and the satire produced by Dudley Fitts 
on textual annotations. Nor did the editors succumb to the extremes of 
any regional attitude or movement: they did not publish exclusively 
regional contributions, and they did not give the magazine over to the 
Agrarian or Distributist points of view. Southern "liberals," "New 
Southerners," Agrarians, Distributists, class—conscious sectionalists -—- 
all these were given a hearing. They did not reject a political essay 
of any complexion if its ideas were expressed with conviction and force. 
Nor did they submit to the "magnolia syndrome" with its chauvinistic 
esteem for all things Southern no matter their appeal or quality. When 
Warren wrote his "Don'ts for Literary Regionalists," condemned the ism 
in regionalism, and later admitted that the talk about Agrarianism is 
"getting phonier and phonier"; when Brooks rejected an Agrarian essay 
by Jack Chamberlain because he felt that the magazine "had covered this 
ground so thoroughly," then it is clear that these men, despite their 
affinities and enthusiasms, could remain level-headed about the South. 
As for fiction, the Review's record was admirable, and it is true 
that much attention was focused on the quarterly because of its encourage 
ment of young writers and its Aieaogess of so many good ones. No one 
can accuse The Southern Review of closing its pages to unknowns or of 
refusing to slight the creative for the critical, as is being said today 
of many of the critical quarterlies. Perhaps this balance between 
imaginative and analytic writing gave the magazine much of its value. 


The Welty stories, the novelettes of Katherine Anne Porter and Kay Boyle, 
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the short stories of Peter Taylor, Robert Penn Warren, and Caroline 
Gordon -~ all these provided luster for the magazine. The poetry of: 
Auden, Stevens, Tate, Warren, Valery, Lorca, O'Donnell, Jarrell, Van 
Doren, and others -- ali added to its distinction and quality. 

Pipkin, too, helped to create the magazine's renown. Certainly the 
appearance of such men as Charles Beard, John Dewey, Norman Thomas, Crane 
Brinton, and the host of other luminaries solicited by the Dean furn- 
ished the Review with prestige and excellence. Moreover, such figures 
appealed to readers ordinarily not interested in a purely critical or 
literary magazine. Pipkin brought to the magazine a dimension that per- 
haps it would never otherwise have acquired. Its versatility, its 
capacity to deal with large issues of contemporary interest of whatever 
nature -- philosophic, economic, political, governmental, or general 
and cultural -—~ cannot be discounted in a final evaluation of its central 
quality. Pipkin was, in many ways, responsible for this versatility. 

Then, too, Brooks and Warren were good journalists. They were often 
able to sense the event, condition, or occasion that would stimulate 
interest in the Review. They solicited contributors of all sorts; they 
were responsible for the Trotsky correspondence by simply sending proofs 
of the Schuman article to those most likely to be provoked by it. They 
also made mach of the S. B. Greenberg manuscript; they published the 
essays of the symposium being conducted by the English magazine Purpose; 
they planned the special editions of Yeats and Hardy. They felt that 
in the American Philosophic Society's proceedings there were the makings 
of a stimulating symposium; and they risked the enmity of the English 


teaching profession by airing the quarrel between the historical and 
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textual critics. They saw that in the Howard Mumford Jones essay there 
were grounds for 4a provocative editorial and that in Crane Brinton's 
quarrel with Sorokin there was room for a rebuttal. 

The fact that the magazine could afford liberal payments to its 
contributors surely made talent and manuscripts available that would 
have been diverted elsewhere. The Southern Review, by virtue of its 
generous subsidies, could and did compete with any other critical journal 
in the nation, and for that matter, with almost any other magazine, no 
matter what its distribution or income. Time Magazine, moreover, pro- 
vided the reader with some insight as to the actual lack of good cri- 
tical and creative journals in this country during the period under con-. 
sideration when it observed that with the absorption of Europe in the 
war The Southern Review was the only magazine of its type in the world. 

However, although all these factors contributed to the magazine's 
quality and caliber and to its rank and celebration, there was in the 
final analysis a single major factor that provided The Southern Review 
with its basic character. That character can be found ultimately in the 
philosophic tenets of Agrarianism, in what Zabel would call the maga- 
zine's "regional ideal," Alan Swallow its’ "core point of view," and 
Tate its "critical program." From this world view, The Southern Review 
received not only its peculiar tone and flavor, but also the critical 
apparatus by which it moved and judged. From it stemmed the critical 
program that Tate would describe as one which attempts to bring "moral 
and intellectual order to a society," to provide that society with what 
it needs, not what it thinks it needs. Out of this point of view, the 


magazine hoped "to link," as Zabel observed, "the idea of a whole . 
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. and homogeneous culture" to matters literary, ethical, social, and 
aesthetic." This view embraced the transcendental and aubamieieal: 

and was anti-positivist, anti-pragmatist, and anti-empiricist in its 
drive towards an absolute. Out of this frame of reference, the Review 
mustered a group of writers from varied disciplines to perform tasks 

of social, cultural, historical, and literary analysis. Jt was the 

work of this group of writers that gave the quarterly its basic character, 
flavor, and tone. Through this factor more than any other, the magazine 
achieved whatever greatness it assumed; and it is to this finally that 


the reader must turn to capture the essential nature of The Southern Revier 
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A Selected Bibliography 


This bibliography will consist of two parts: Part I will include 
a list of all material cited in this study that has been taken from all 
primary sources consuited. Part iI will list those references quoted 


from secondary sources. 


Part I. 
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